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New York. 


LAMPERTI, 


Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 


Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 
New York, Philadelphia, 408 
South 18th resden, 

Germany. 
“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my on/y representa- 


tive, and I advise all pupils desiri ing to study with 
me to be prepared by Aer. 


Maestro of 
treiter, Stagno, 


138 Fifth 
Street. Summer 


Avenue; 
Residence : 


LAMPERTI 


Dresden, Sedamstrasse 17 G. B 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
18th S reet, 


New York. 
med and developed ; the art of sing- 

1Y ayo od after the purest Italian schools; 
ce made good, true and beautiful 


RIEGER, 
ORATORIO 
18 East 22d Street. 
FLECK, 
Philharmonic Society of 


ity of New York 
100 Yest 125th Street 


55 East 

The voice 
ing taugh 
a bad vo 
WM. H. 
TENOR 





AND CONCERT, 
New York 
HENRY T. 


a t 


Conductor the 


Address New York 


FRIDA ASHFORTH, 
Vocal Instruction 


135 East 18th Street, New York 


Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 

Rapid Development and Compiete Education of 
the Voice 118 West 44th Street, New York 
MR. and MRS. CARL ALVES, 

Vocal Instructors { 


1146 Park Avenue, near 91st Street, New York 


MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 18 West 60th Street, New York 
ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST 
136 West 12th Street, 
TREUMANN, 
Oratorio and Opera. Vocal 
New York 


TEACHER 
New York 
MAX 


Baritone 
Culture 


SAMUEL 


Concert, 
101 West 86th Street, 


ry < 
MOYLE, 
Basso Cantante 

Oratorio, Concert, Musicales. Vocal Culture 
Italian Method. Tone placing and reparation a 
specialtv. Studio: 134 Fifth Avenue. New York. 


EMILIO BELARI, 
Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice, 
118 West 44th Street, New York 
Mr. J. C. WOLOFF, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Address : 971 Park Avenue, New York 
GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing, 
Oratorio Church, Concert, Opera. 
Studio: 21 Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thursdays 


Residence and address 
417 West 23d Street, 


ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 
Orchestral Conductor. 

Singers prepared for Oratorio, Opera and Con 
cert. Address 92 West 89th Street, New York 
Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 

(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's 


New York. 


finest instruments. Special advantages for the 
study of church music and the training of boys’ 
voices. 


44 West 20th Street, New York 


TOM KARL, 

Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Residence 18 West New York 
CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 

Solo Tenor South Church (Dr. Terry's) and Direct 
or of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church 

Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction 
Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Av., New York 
M. I. SCHERHEY, 

Vocal Instruction. 
Church—Oratorio—Concert— Opera 
Formerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Con- 
servatory in Berlin, 149 East 21st St.,. New York. 
Miss MARIE LOUISE TODD, 

Pianist— Teacher of the Piano. 
Ho 


Address : Studio 8 


Address 


Mr. 


Studio 75th Street. 


1g 











142 We Street, New York 
“It gives me pleasure xpress the high esteem 
in which I hold the piano playing of Miss Todd 
and my confidence in her ability as a teacher of 
the instrument.”—WMa. MASON 


Mme. OGDEN CRANE 
Voice CuLTuURE, 
ITALIAN METHOD 


Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street New York. 


CHAS. ABERCROMBIE, 
Solo Tenor and Singing Master 
pils prepared for Opera, Oratorio, Concert or 
Ch Referer s: Dorothy Morton, Charlotte 
de Leyde, Marie Stori, Neal McKay, &c 
Vocal Studio: The Alpihe 
$1 Street and Broadway, New York 


LILLIE d’ANGELO BERGH 


ee of Singing. 


Fa method for Voice Development. OPERA 
IN ITALIAN, GERMAN FRENCH AND 
ENGLISH atives accent ORATORIO AND 
CONCERT REPERTOIRE \ssistant Teachers 
Special Courses. Winter Studios: 56 West 50th = 
Permanent address: Chickering Hall, New Y« 


Ca rnings. Send for Circular 


THE MISSES ADELINA anp 


HORTENSE HIBBARD, 


CONCERTS AND MUSICALS. 


Instruction in Voice and Piano. 
Studio New York City. 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 


Vocal Studio, 
96 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Mondays and Thursdays 2 to 4 o'clock. 
Tuesdays and Fridays 10 to 4 


1672 Broadway, 


Le VINSEN 
Vocal Instruction. 


A urs’ and Teachers’ Grades. 
124 Fast 4th Street. New York 


CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


Pianoforte Instruction. 
Authorized te aeher of the Leschetizky method 
tudi os. 4 and 408 Carnevie Hal! 


CARL 
Professional, 


Mr. 


PAUL TIDDEN, 
Pianist. 


314 East 15th Street, New York 


Will accept a limited number of pupils 
GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER « 


PIANO AND C OMPOSITION, 


Address 70 West %th Street ow York 
HERMANN SPIELTER, 

Conduc the Beethoven Mannercho Piano 
Instr ction Specia!ty: Harmony an Compos 
tior 69 Seventh street. New York 


CHARLES HE INROTH, 


Organ st Ch of the 
ory Instruction, Organ and 





12 West llth street, New York 


ND DUNKLEY, 
Harmony and Composition 
Lecture Recitals 
Agnes’ School, 
Mr and Me. TH. BJORKSTEN, 
Instruction in Singing. 
69 West 54th Street New York 
and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Vocal Instruction. 
151 East 62d Street, 


FERDIN 
Piano, re 


Albany, N. Y. 


Mr. 


Home Studio New York 


GERRIT SMITH, 


Organist and Conductor 


Studio: 573 Madison Avenue, cor. 56th Street; 
South Church, Madison Avenue, cor. 38th Street, 
New York. 


EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 
Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 
the Virgil Piano School, 26 & 29 W. 15th St. 
Residence: 1 West 87th Street, New York 


. MACFARLANE, 


Concert Organist. 

Instruction in Organ Playing and 
Musical Theory 

Address All Souls’ Church, 

Madison Avenue and 66th Street, New York City 


DELAVAN HOWLAND, 

Choral, Orchestral and Operatic 
Conductor 

be engaged by Amateur 

Address 38 East 10th Street, 


PERRY AVERILL—Baritone. 


Opera Oratorio Concert 
and Vocal Instruction 
220 West 59th Street, 


CHARLES PALM, 
Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, 

Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart 

Address 271 lith Ave., 173d St., 


ORTON BRADLEY, 
CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST 
be ay or Oratorio and Oper 
ns, &c., address 
Street, New York 


WILL C 


Organ Recitals, 


Societies 
New York 


Can 


New York 


Professor of 


New York 


near 


ils received for 
épertoire. Fo 
20 Ww est 59th 





NEUENDORFF, 
Musical Director 
*ermanent address 


AD. 





Steinway Hall, 109 East 14th St., New York City 
A. FARINI, 

Vocal Studio, 2 Irving Place, New York 
Reception hours: 2to4 P.M 
ENRICO DUZENSI, 

Opera * enor. 

upils f oice culture Good 

1 per contract 
145 East 83d Street, near Lexington Avenue 


PRIESTLEY, 


Instruction. 


SOPHIA 


ano 


16 East 47th Street, New York. 


ARSONS, 

Pianist and Composer, 
Knickerbocker Building, 

Broadway and 38th Street New York 


B.. A. F 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical education given to students, 


from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
PF. & H. 


CARRI, Directors. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Ascension With the 


ARTHUR VOORHIS, 
Concert Pianist—Instruction. 
104 Clifton Place, Jersey City, N. 
Chickering Hall, New Yor 


ST BYSTROM, 


Concert Pianist, 


Teacher of Pianoforte. 
Studio » 147 Warren Street Brooklyn. N VY 


TOWN YSEND H. FELLOWS, 
American Baritone 

Concert and Song Recitals 

Studio: 401 Carnegie Hall, New York 


ERNS 


Mr. 


Oratorio, 


ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Teacher of the Eminent a s EMMA JUCH and 
MARIE ENGLE 18 Irving Place, New York 


VICTOR HARRIS, 


Vocal Training and the Art of Singing 
Studio: The Alpine, 
55 West 33d Street, New York 


Mme.MARGHERITA TEALDI, 


Highest Voice C saenin 
Room 207 Abbe 





New Vork 


POWERS, 


4 
nd 28th Street 


FRANCIS FISCHER 
Bi ARITONE, 


mes Inst ruc yn October 2% 


eee tone oe New V 


Resu 
sTupio: C 


CONRAD BEHRENS, 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Vocal 
Instruction 
687 Lexington Avenue, New York 


EDMUND J. MYER, 

Vocal Instruction 
ithor and Lecturer on important 
Send for Circular 
22 East 28d Street. 


Teacher, A 
vocal topics. 


New Y¢ tv 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Violin School 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensem 
Resi dence an udio 
25 W ashing rton Avenue, Brooklyn 


ble Playing 






N.Y 
HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE, 
Pupil of the celebrated 
Mme. FLORENZA v’ARONA 


Oratorio and Concert Soprano—lInstruction. 
26 West Tist Street. New Yor 


WILLIAM H. BARBER,” 
Concert Pianist—Instruction 
Studio way Hal 
New York 


Stein 


GREGORY, 
Contralto. 
Teacher of the BOUHY 


421 West 57th Street, 


J. PIZZARELLO, 
Concert Pianist, 
With the National Conservatory 


Miss GRACE 


METHOD. 


Authorized ; ; 
New York 








For partic Se ress 
46 West 36th Street. New York 
GEORGE FLEMIN( 
Baritone 
Concert and Or orio. 
209 West 123d Street. New York 


FRANK HERBERT TUBBS, 
Voice Culture and Singing 


121 West 42d Street, New York 


SIEGMUND DEUTSCH, 











Prepares professio a r 
JACQUES DONT me w Bostor 
Symphony and Thee estras 
String Orchestra l : lays atSPp.M 

Studio : 803 and 804 Carnegie Ha New York 
PAOLO GALLICO, 
Pianist 
‘ pils acce d 
Studio: Monroe Building, Room 15 
11 East 59th Street, New York ¢ 
GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT’ 


487 5th Avenue, New York 


Et Mollenhauer College of Music 





ne s ILLENHAUER, l) 
Ml Pe 4 — Mi ss C armont, Piar 
Dr. Cortesi, Singing 
W. F.7T M ll 1 Violin and Harn 





Hans Dreher, Painting 
RAPID PROGRESS GUARANTEED. 
1668 Lexington Ave. (near 105th St.), NEW YORK. 


MARIE PARCELLO, 

Contral 
INSTITU 
York 


SERRANO’S VOCAL 


323 East 14th Street, New 


BENIC DE SERRANO 
SERRANO 


Conducted by EMILIA 
and CARLOS A. DE 


ge Opera, Concert torio; also Piano 





WADSWORTH-VIVIAN, 
Soprano 
Concerts, Oratorio, Church Musicales 
Vocal Instruction. 
New York Conservatory of Music, 
112 East 18th Street, 


Mrs. 


New York 





d’ Albert and Pat 





Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 


Vocal 




































INSTRUCTION, 
The Strathmore, 52d Street and Broadway, 


New York 

A. VICTOR BENHAM, 
Piano, Harmony a &c. 
42 West 119th Street, New Yor} 


RICHARD T PERCY, 











Concert Organist and Accompanist. ° 
Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cor 
ner 5th avenue and 29th Street 
Studie: 14 Broadwa New Yor) 
Mr. LEO. KOFLER, 
Voice Culture 
and Choirmaster St. Paul’s Chapel, , 
rish, New ¥ rk Author of The Art 
of Breathi ng.” lress by mail 29 Vesey Street 
MISS NORA MAYNARDGREEN 
Vocal Teacher, 
Studio: 420 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Summer Studio: 3 rue Chateaubriand 
Champs Elysées), Par 
Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 
Pianist, Musical Talks 
Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowsk f Berlin, an * 
Specially recommende | instruct n 
106 f N.Y 
ALBERT GERARD-THIERS, 
Vocal Studio, 649 Lexington Avenue. 
Classes rmed—voices t1 14 2to 4 M . 
Mme. CORTADA, 
Vocal and Instrum: In ) 
A t ‘ 
106 De P Street. B \. ' N.V 
RICCARDO RICCI, 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert Inst ction ° 
St j 44 Stree 
New Y k City 
St. ~- ‘ 
g M ays ard 
Mr. TORREY T. HULL 
B 
Puy MMI RON - 
Addres 28 VA 4 Street New York 
ADELE LEWING 
Concert Pianist Teacher 
\ddress St { : . 
F. W. RIESB E oy 
Solo Pi Accompanist 
Org Harn 
t New York 
( M 


Ope { 
Vocal Schoo N Che 
MARY E. SCOTT, Sopranoand Pianist ~ « ‘ 


SCOTT, Cor 


DORA B 


Concerts, M ales, | epte 


Miss HELEN LATHROP, Soprano. 
Miss ELISE LATHROP, 
Mezzo Soprano and Pian -s Wy 
43 Kast 50 eet York 
Mme. LUISA CA IANI, 
Mme. LENA DORIA D \ 
Miss M. LOUISE M , DELI 
3 New ¥ ‘ 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


Agency Founded 1879. 


HERMANN WOLFF. 





Germany : Berlin am Carlsbad 19. 
Cable Address : Musikwolff, Berlin. 
Proprietor and Mart ager of the P nar 
monic Concerts Berlir the new S Dscrip 
tion Concert Har Bechstein 
Hall, Berlin 
Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz Joach d’ Albert Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carrefio, Mile. Kleeberg, Mlle. 





tze, the Berlin 
Manager of the 
Hofn Eugen 
»arasate 


Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goe 
Philharm« 
American tours of 






mic Orchestra 





ann 


| f 
jose 





lo de 





Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 
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Mme. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. —————____-_——— ——_——— - 
The Strathmore. 
. ; COMPRENEZ BIEN UE CHAQUE FOIS 
Broadway and 52d Street, New York. Coe TENTION pt RS EST 


~— | APPELEE SUR I 
ANNONCE, CELA VOUS PREPARE UNE RE- 
SERVE D’ELEVES POUR L’AVENIR. 


Paris. 








MACKENZIE GORDON, 


Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concert and Musicals. 
Address: 62 West 35th Street, New York City 


FASHIONABLE BOARDING PLACE 


—__— FOR MUSICIANS. 
MADAME LIVINGTON-DEDEBAT, French Musi- 
WALTER HENRY HALL, | cian. Well-known, well recommended, Artistic 
Conductor Oratorio Club, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. James’ Church, | table. Comfort and care. Chaperonage. 
New York. | and Italian Conversation. 
For terms “for Conducting address St. anal | 30 rue de la Bienfaisance, near St. Augustin. 
Church, Madison Ave. and 7ist St., New York. | en a — - 





French 





PAUL LHERIE, 
The Celebrated Baritone. 

Opéra Comique. Italian Opera. Teaching in 
National Conservatoire, Paris. 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 

Italian and French Methods. 
69 rue de Douai Paris. 


Mrs. EvizapeTH CHURCHILL MAYER, 
Specially recommended by William Shakespere, 


London. 
VOCAL CULTURE. 
3 East 4ist Street, New York. 
ERNST BAUER, 


Teacher of Violin. 
Address: 179 East 64th Street, New York. 


CONCERT AND CHURCH ENGAGEMEN' 
Miss MAMIE GILL, 


Three ) ears—Paris--Trabadelo 


ARTHUR WHITING, 
Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert 
Pianist. 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


Address MUSICAL COURIER, New York 


ITALIAN LANGUAGE 

SINGING, DICTION, CONVERSATION. 
MADASIE VISCONTI, 

Diploma NORMAL SCHOOL 


Address care of MUSICAL COURIER, 
107 avenue Henri Martin, Paris 


LAURA CRAWFORD, 
Assistant Organist of the * Old First" Presbyterian 
hurch of New York. 
Professional Accompanist and Pianist. 
Studio Work a S ialty. 
Address ; 84 Seventh Ave » New York. 





NEW YORK—Continued. 


| THE STAATS PIANO SCHOOL, 
487 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
HENRY TAYLOR STAATS, Director, 
offers the greatest advantages to piano students. 
Opens September 1. Send for circular 


HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
Composer- Pianist. | 

Pupils received in Composition, Harmony, Piano 

and Song Interpretation 

Studio: 817-815 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


FRANZ BELLINGER, 
Baritone. 
Vocal Instruction. Opera, Concert, Oratorio 
Mending of Breaks. Style, Lamperti-Milan Method 
Studio: 1710 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mrs. HARCOURT BULL, 
Pianist. 
Pianoforte Instruction. 
113 West 84th Street, New York. 


J. JEROME HAYES, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: Knickerbocker ene 
1402 Broadway, New York 
(Tenor soloist for three years at the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, Fifth Avenue and 45th Street.) 


LETHA LORING GOODELL, 


Soprano. 
(Pupil of Frida Ashforth). 
Voice Instruction. 
Address : 82 McDonough Street, Brook!yn. 


Mrs. ALEX. RIHM 
(Mezzo Soprano). Voice Culture 
Mr. ALEX. RIHM, 


Teacher of Piano and Accompanist. 
Studio: 286 South Sth Street, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, 


Teacher of Theoretical Branches. 
Applications for tuition must be made by mail 
Personal interviews Wednescays, after 2 P. M 
Studio : 49 Fifth Avenue, New York 


ROYAL STONE SMITH, 


Baritone— Vocal Instruction. 

Sole authorized representative in America of the 
celebrated BOUHY Method and for the past three 
years instructor of Mme. LILLIAN BLAUVELT. 

Carnegie Hall, 57th St. and Seventh Ave., 
New York 


CULBERTA MILLETT, 
Vocal Instruction, 


318 West 56th Street, 
New York 


CHAS. A. KAISER, 
Tenor—Opera, Oratorio and Concert. 
Vocal Instruction. 
$22 Second Ave., near 19th St., New York 





WALTER H. McILROY, 
Tenor. Oratorio, Concert, Salon. 
Brooklyn: 583 Madison Street. 
New York: Care THE MUSICAL COURIER 





October 4 Commences 


The Season of ’97-’98S 
OF THE 


Virgil Piano School, 


29 WEST (sth ST., NEW YORK. 
Mrs. A. K. VIRGIL, 


Director. 


CATALOGUE 
On Application, Free. 





& Faelten Pianoforte School, 


=| CARL FAELTEN, Director. 
FIRST REGULAR SESSION OPENS SEPT. 14, 1897. 






In addition to the regular courses in Pianoforte and Theory, attention is 
called to the following Special Features of the School : 


Classes for Children in Fundamental Training in Music; Classes in Hand Culture and Pianoforte 
Technics ; Classes in Sight Playing, Ear Training, Analyzing and Memorizing; Classes in Ensemble 
Playing with Stringed Instruments; Classes for Training of Teachers of Music. 


Prospectus Mailed Free on Application. 
FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, 
Steinert Hall, BOSTON, MASS. 





The Eppinger Conservatory of Music, 


829 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 
Sami. Eppinger, Piano, Organ, Violin and all Orchestral 


y — Instruments. Vecal—Theory, Harmony, 
Director, Musician, © Counterpoint, Composition, Chamber 
Pianist, Composer, € Music and Ensemble Playing. Kinder- 


assisted by the most garten, Preparatory, Intermediary, Ad- 
artistic and compe- vanced and Finishing Lessons, both in 


tent faculty. class or private, 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


VOUS AU MOYEN D'UNE | 


Relations. Centre of Paris. Entire house. Superior | 





Catalogues and Prospectuses Free_on Application. 


Paris. 
MARIE ROZE, 

Ss artistic preparation — French, 
English, Italian. Pose of Voice, Gesture, 
Répertoire. 

THEATRE FOR PRACTICE. 


Hearings in costume before artists, press 


and managers. 
64 rue de la Victoire, Paris. 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST 
Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. M. Falcke 
—— cog German and Spanis Address, 
165 avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


COLONEL HENRY MAPLESON, 


Director Socté‘é Internationale de Musique. 
Manager and Agent for Opera and Concert Artists 
Advice and every information for students 
COLONEL MAPLESON, 
157 Faubourg St. Honoré, Paris 


Cable address: ‘‘ Impresario, Paris.” 


MADAME TERESA TOSTI, 
Concert Singer. 

Special method of Voice Training after the physi- 
cal rules of the Theory Helmholtz. German Lieder 
Preparation for Concert and Opera 

40 rue de l'Université, Paris. 


Special Study of Répertoire 
SONGS, ROLES, TRADITIONS 
French, Italian 
rm. JULES ALGIER, 
Experienced Chef d'Orchestre 
Professeur de Répertoire 
9 rue Demours, Paris 


For Concert Engagement 
MISS EDITH WEHNER ( Marchesi), 
Mezzo Soprano. 
French, Italian, German 


Address care of Musical Courier, 
8 Clément Marot, Paris 


P. MARCEL, 
Professeur de Chant 
Auteur du Guide du Chanteur 
14 rue de Rome, Paris, France 


Tous les mois, auditions publiques d’éléves con 
sacrées aux grands compositeurs, qui eux-mémes 
viennent accompagner leurs auvres. 


fir. LEON JANCEY, 


Du THEATRE L’OpEoN, PARIS 
Declamation, Facial Expression, Dramatic Art 
Professor of French pronunciation for the princi 


pal teachers of : 
September 2 
Paris 


nging in Paris. In New York 
Scudio : 483 West Séth Street 
4 rue Ampere (B'd. Malesherbes 


M. FIDELE KOENIG, 


CHEF DE CHANT—GRAND @PERA. 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
54 rue de Ponthieu, Paris. 


Mme. ARTOT DE PADILLA, 
(DESIREE ARTOT), 
39 rue de Prony, 
(Parc Monceau.) PARIS 


> 


M. DUBULLE, 


Professeur de Chant, 


85 Rue d’Amsterdam, PARIS. 
Eighteen years Grand Opéra, Paris. 
French and Italian School. Mise-en-Scéne 


SCHOOL AND HOME FOR GIRLS, 


Paris. 
Mapame TH. SALOME, 


20 rue du Vieil Abreuvoir, St. Germain-en-Laye 
Complete Courses—Musical, Educational, Sol- 
fége, Theory of Music, Reading in all keys, Musical 
Dictation, Transposition, Harmony, Piano, Accom- 
niment and Ensemble Music. Violin, Singing, 
alks on Music 
From kindergarten to high school grades of in- 
struction. Diplomas and certificates given. None 
but graduate professors. French, English, German. 
Drawing, Dancing, Cutting Out. ench sounds 
and conversation parlor. Accommodation for a 
few parents. 


WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! 
8 rue Clement Marot. MME.TALGUEN. 
American comfort guaranteed the year round 
Not a stopping place, but a Home. Bells, Elevator, 
Bathrooms, Light. 


PARIS CONSERVATOIRE. 
White Plains, N. Y. 


This Conservatoire is the only one in America 
conducted on the plan of the Conservatoire of Parir 
The language spoken will be French, and taught 

atis the first three months. Violin, Piano, Sing- 
ing, Declamation, Opera, &c.—everything neces- 
sary for an artist’s career thoroughly taught. 
Facilities for engagements abroad or in America 
for graduates. e Free Scholarship in each de- 
partment. Competitive examinations twice a year 
mn presence of a jury of experienced artists. 


esident pupils taken. For terms, &c., address 
rs. WESLEY M. CARPENTER, 3 


: 
M. Eire Bertin, 


Paris. 


RUDOLF PANZER, 
Pianist and Composer. 
Pormerly Principal Professor 
Scharwenka Conservatory 

Specialty : dy oe for Concert Playing. In- 

Naspreaeies eethoven, Schumann, Brahms, &c. 
Speaks English, French and German. 

#0 rue de l'Université, Paris. 


Stage Practice 
Opéra and Opéra Comique. 
41 rue des Martyrs. Paris. 


M. GEORGES HESSE, 

School of Piano. 
Maison-Musicale, 35 rue des Petits—Champs, Paris 
Musical Dictation and Harmony Exercises daily 
Frequent Public Auditions. 
EUGENE GIGOUT 
Organist of St. Augustin, Paris 
ORGAN SCHOOL 
FOUNDED IN 1885 68bis rue Jouffroy 
Study of the Masters—ancient and modern. 


Grand Cavaillé-Coll Organ for use of students 
Lessons in class or separately Oct. 1 to Aug. I 


Mrs. FRANCES GRAHAM, 
Contralto—three octaves 


Late with Carl Rosa Opera Co. 
Opera, Concert, Oratorio, English, French and 
Italian 


in regular cast 


Address care THE MUSICAL COURIER 


Mespemo!seLLtes YERSIN, 
Inventors of the 
Phono-Rhythmique Method 
for French Pronunciation 
For circulars and cards address 
27 Rue des Belles Feuilles, PARIS, FRANCE. 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian method. Complete course. Stage 
practice Voice, lyric declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne 

Class and single lessons 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 

80 rue St. Petersbours. 


MADAME CLARICE ZISKA, 
Pupil of Frezzolini, Mercadante, Thalberg, 
Prima Donna of the Italian Opera, 

Prepares for Oratorio, Opera, Concert, in Italian, 

English, French, Spanish 
% place St. Georges, Paris 


Mme. EM. AMBRE-BOUICHERE, 
School for Singing. 
Voice Placing, Declamation, 
scéne. Private Lessons, Classes, 
Pusiic Concerts Every Monrnu. 
74 rue Blanche, Paris. 


MADAME RENEE RICHARD, 
First Contralto, Grand Opéra, Paris. 
School of Singing—Theatre in Studio 
Stage Action, Complete Répertoire, Operas, 
Oratorios, Concerts. 
(Parc Monceau. ) 63 rue de Prony, Paris. 


Madame BERTRAMI 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPARA T10N 
4 SPECIALTY. 

ITALIAN METHOD. 

121 avenue de Wagram, 

PARIS. 


Mise-en- 


MARIE SASSE, 


Officier d'Instruction Publique 
De |'Opéra, Paris 
Creatrice of Tannhduser and |’ Africaine 
Study of Répertoire rench and Italian. 
Specialty made of correct emission of the voice 
and its restoration. Mise-en-scéne 
3 rue Nouvelle, PARIS. 


JULIANI, 
FrRencH AND ITALIAN OPERA. 
Mise-en-scéne. Complete Répertoire. 
THEATRE IN STUDIO. 

114#s rue de Milan, Paris. 


M. MANOURY, 


Professor de Chant, 
Private Lessons—Class Exercise—Actin 
18 rue Washington, Paris. 
Near Arc de Triomphe. 


MADAME DE LA GRANGE, 
Italian Method. 


Pupil of Bordogne, Lamperti, Rossini, in 


THE ART OF _ SINGING. 
62 RUE CONDORCET. 


M. ADOLPHE BEER, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
28 rue Duperré, PARIS. 
SPECIALTIES: 
Good Emission. Conservation of the 
Voice. Articulation and Phrasing. 
Large and Noble Style. 


Practical School. Singing. 
MISE EN SCENE IN PRIVATE HOME 


M. and Mme. LUREAU-ESCALAIS, 
for fifteen years in Paris Grand Opéra 
52 Faubourg St. Honore, 
near rue Royal, la MadeleMme, Champs-Elysees. 


Institut Polytechnique, Paris. 
For Young Ladies. Fashionable Home and Schoo. 
Villa Lamartine. Mme. Paquet. Mille. 
Professors from Opéra, Conservatoire, Normal 
School and Comedie Frangaise. 

Theatre, Dance and Concert Halland Lecture Room 








107 Avenue Heari Martia, acar Bois de Boulogac. 
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UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 


in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 
profession and the public. 
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Miss FANNY M. SPENCER, 
Organ, Piano, Composition and Theory. 
Studio : 3 East 14th Street, 
Residence : “ The Audubon,” 
1416 Broadway, New York. 


Mr. BRUNO S. HUHN 
(Certificate Trinity College, London), 
Pianist and Accompanist. 


Studio: 312 Madison Avenue, near 42d Street, 
New York City. 








CHARLES JEROME COLEMAN, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Organist Church du Saint Esprit (French P. E) 


Advance payment of quarter’s tuition not requ red 
Studio: 19 East 16th Street, New York. 





THOMAS F. SHANNON, 
Conductor Twenty-third Regiment Band. 
Concerts, Expositions, Festivals. 

Estimates solicited. 
Brooklyn Office: 589 Fulton Street. 
New York: Care THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





MARION COUDREY, 
Dramatic Contralto. 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales—Vocal Instruction. 
Address : Room 406, 487 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


AUGUST WALTHER, 


Teacher of Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint, Form, 
Instrumentation. 
Brooklyn: 539 Wash mn Avenue. 


New York: care of THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING. 
Soprano, 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicales, Oratorio. 
Address: The “ Lenox,” 2 West 36th St., New York. 


Miss RAGNHILD RING 
(Pupil of Edward Grieg), | 
Concert Pianist—Accompanist. 
Pupils accepted. 
Brooklyn : 223 S4th St. ; 539 Fulton St. 
New York: THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








LOUISE VESCELIUS SHELDON, 
Soprano. 
Pupil of Delle-Sedie. 
Concerts and Musicales. Voice Development. 
Address THE MUSICAL COURIER,New York. 


Exusa Von YetTTe’s Vocat ScHOOL. 


Open all the year. From beginning to stage 
finish. Vocal: regular course, three years, pure 
Italian method. no: regular course, four years, 
Wieck touch. Class and Private Lessons. Apply 
to the Director, ELSA VON YETTE, Concert Bo 
prano, Windermere, 404 West 57th St., New York. 








FLORENCE BUCKINGHAM 
JOYCE, 
Accompanist, 
Address 30 East 28d Street, New York. 





REGNAR KIDDE, 
Baritone. 
Concerts, Musicales. 
Vocal Instruction, ee Wednesday, Thursday, 
Saturday 186 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Miss EMMA THURSBY 
will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Vocal Studio : 605 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Receiving days at studio Monday and Wednesday, 
10 to 12. Residence : 34 Gramercy Park. 


EUGENE CLARKE, 


Vocal Culture and Artistic Singing, 
234 West 42d Street, New York. 


FELIX JAEGER, 
Conductor of Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 112 East 18th Street, New York. 


SIGNOR G. CAMPANONE, 
Opera, Concert, Vocal Instruction. 
1499 Broadway, New York. 


LEWIS W. ARMSTRONG, 
Baritone. 
Voice Culture for Song and Speech. 
Studio: 57 East 129th Street, New York City. 


GRIFFITH E. GRIFFITH, 


Baritone 
Oratorio, Church, Concert and Voice Culture. 
Studio: 120 West 97th street, New York. 


“MOON MOTHS.” 
By ALBERT KUSSNER. 
Lyon & Heaty, Chicago. 
THE VENTH COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 


127 Schermerhorn street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mr. Carl Venth, principal violin department ; 
Mrs. Lydia K. Venth, principal piano department. 
WILLIAM R. WILLIAMS, 

Tenor. 


Concert, Oratorio, Musicales. Voice Development. 
9 East 17th Street, New York. 





Dr. JOHN M. LORETZ, 
Voice Culture. 
Piano, Organ, Composition and Orchestration. 


308 Clermont Avenue, near DeKalb, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SOL RAPPAPORT, 


Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concert 
and Musicales. 
Vocal Teacher of the cele- 
brated Bouhy method. 
Address : 
868 Boulevard, New York. 





METROPOLITAN (OLLEGE OF Music 


Of the University of the State of New York, 
19 & 21 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
DUDLEY BUCK, President. 


JOHN C. GRIGGS, Director. 
W. E. PALMER, Treasurer. 





By special arrangement 
Mr. GEORG HENSCHEL 


will receive a limited number of pupils at the 
College studios during the season. For dates and 





terms address the College. 
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New England Conservatory of Music, 
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Foal 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR. 





Send for Prospectus to 


GENERAL 
Frank W. Hale, ~ Masacer 








2 _ Boston. 


CLARA E. MUNGER, 
Teacher of Singing. 
2a Park Street, Boston. 





H. G. TUCKER, 
Pianist. 
Chickering Building, 153 Tremont St., Boston. 





MYRON W. WHITNEY, 


Bass—Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 
21 Music Hall, Boston. 


Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING 
142 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 
Vocal Instruction. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 





HOMER A. NORRIS, 
Harmony, Counter int and Composition. 


ench School. 
Pierce Building, Boston. 


Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 

Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 
Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Swciety Musicales. 
Studio~ 131 Tremont 


Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 
Delle Sedie } Yersin Sound System, 
Vocal Art. French Language. 
409 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 


VAN VEACHTON ROGERS, 
Harpist. 


7 Park Square. 
Daudelin School of Music, 
Boston. 


Miss AAGOT LUNDE, 
Contralto. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Trinity Court, Dartmouth Street, Boston. 


ELIOT HUBBARD, 
Tenor. 

Oratorio, Con Recitals. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 





Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, 
Vocal School of Music. 
The Oxford, Boston. 


Mr. anp Mrs. RICHARD 
BLACKMORE, Jr., 


Dramatic Soprano—Tenor Robusto. 
Recitals, Concerts, Oratorio. Teachers of Singing. 
136 Boylston, Boston. 





CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 








SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
mo Copley — , 
BENJAMIN T. HAMMOND, 


Vocal Instruction. 
452 Main Street, Worcester, Mass 











MISS BELLA TOMLINS, 
R. A. M., Londoa, England, Contra!to. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Musicales. Vocal Instruc- 
tion. 
829 Lexington Avenue, New York; 91 Sixth 
Avenue, Brooklyn. 


treet, Boston. | 


| London, England. 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG'’S 
| Academy for the Higher Development of 
Pianoforte Playing. 


| Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI 
| For prospectus epply te. the practeny 2 
Elgin Avenue London, W. 


| Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 
| Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers, 


and Stammerers, 
18 EARL’S COURT SQUARE, LONDON, S. W. 


| — i ’ 
|Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 

| Professor of Voice Production 

and the 2ésthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 


Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, S. W., London 


| M. PANZANI, 
| Late instructor at the Institut Musicale in Flor- 
ence and College Militaire, Chef d’Orchestre and 
Assistant Instructor under Mme. Marchesi. 
NOW ESTABLISHED IN LONDON. 
| Pupils received in singing and singers prepared 
| for opera or concert. Address 
5 Templeton Place, Ear!l’s Court, S. W., or 
care of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
Princes Street, London 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Principal, WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Esq. 
Established by the ‘joa of Londoa, 1880. 
All branches of Music, Elocution and Languages 
— 

mprovisation, Accompanying, Sight Singing. 
Sight Reading Guatrumentell, Chorat Orchestral 
Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. Second 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships. 


Recs teas Ss tse. 64, to £4 64 

5 198. . 148. ° term 

of twelve weeks. al 

Staff of 130 Professors. Over 3,500 Students 
Resident Lady Superintendent. Prospectus and 
full particulars of the Secretary. 

By order of the Committee, 

HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 
Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. 





CONCERT DIRECTION MAYER 


| 
| (W. ADLINGTON), 


THE LEADING EUROPEAN AGENCY, 


Representing the World’s Greatest Artists, 
Vocal and Instrumental. 


SOLE AGENT POR M. PADEREWSKI, 
| - ts aaah 
/224 Regent St., London, W. 


| ABC Code. Cables: “ Liszt, London.” 


| The Berta Gresse-Themason School for Piano. 


Studios, Brooklyn : 
300 Fulten Street and 61 Tompkins Place. 
Mme. Berta Grosse-Thomason was educated by 


and was preparatory teacher for Franz Kullak, 
Berlin. 








MADAME MORIANI, 
Private Academy for Voice Training 


AND SCHOOL FOR OPERA. 





Voice Production, Voice Mending, 
and the Asthetics of Singing Taught. 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. 
All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. 


The Art of Acting taught by M. VERMANDELE. 


17 Rue de Treves, BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 


FLORENCE. 
UMBERTO LAMBARDI, 


5 Via Rondinelli (Pension Andreini), 
Formerly assistant instructor in the Delle Sedie 
school at Paris. Specialty: Voice production and 
correction according to the celebrated Delle Sedie 
| method. Pupils prepared for concert and opera. 
| Stage practice and operatic ensemble. Terms 
moderate. 





HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, 


Instruction in Pianoand Theory of Music 
Studio for non-resident pupils: Steinway Hal! 
Personal address : 318 East 150th Street, New York 
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BERLIN HEADQUARTERS OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, { 
BERLIN, W., LINKSTRASSE 17, September 25, 1887. § 
HERE is not much stirring in the musical line 
as yet, but great things are in store for the future. 
The nearest important event at hand is a complete Nibel- 
ungen Ring cycle performance in Bayreuth style, which the 
Berlin Royal Opera intendancy announces for the 27th, 28th, 
29th and 30th—viz., on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday of next week. 

The most remarkable thing about the cast is that Lilli 
Lehmann will be the representative of Briinnhilde, and 
thus the great ambition of her life to appear once more at 
the Berlin Royal Opera (from which institute she had been 
ostracized through her breach of contract when she sang 
first in New York at the Metropolitan Opera House) will 
be gratified. 

A number of other well-known Wagner singers who par- 
ticipated in last summer’s Bayreuth performances of the 
Nibelungenring will be in the cast, which reads as follows: 


“Das RHEINGOLD.” 


Wotan..... ...Herr van Rooy (Rotterdam) 
Bidindadvenes Herr Heinrich Vogl (Mtinchen) 
Alberich. Herr Fritz Friedrichs (Bremen) 
Fricka..... .....Prau Gotze 


Erda sshntiée Frau Ernestine Heink (Hamburg) 


Mime... Herr Lieban 
“Die WaLkOre.” 
Siegmund .....+.Herr Sylva 
Hunding .. Herr Médlinger 
Weteens sones ‘ Herr van Rooy 
Sieglinde — Frau Sucher 
Brtinnhilde Frau Lilli Lehmann 
“ SIEGFRIED 
Siegfried Herr Burgstaller (Bayreuth) 
BOTS 6 os ccc c0cs cbssetUeredeceSeusle csccssvewcies .Herr Lieban 
Wanderer..... . senene Herr van Rooy 
Alberich...... Mt Pa. Siketheten Herr Friedrichs 
eer ee ee ey . ..Frau Heink 
Brifinnhilde > capo ctbootadted Frau Lilli Lehmann 
“ GOTTERDAMMERUNG.” 


..Berr Burgstaller 
....Frau Lilli Lehmann 


Siegfried 
Briinnhilde...... 

Weingartner will conduct, which fact of course makes 
Muck mad, for he shouldered most of the work last spring 
and summer, and now when Weingartner thinks it worth 
his while to do a little conducting again at the Royal Opera 
House, Muck gets a setback directly. Weingartner’s con- 
cert cenducting, however, will in the future be confined to 
the ten concerts of the Royal Orchestra at Berlin and his 
out of town engagements have all been cancelled. This 
much has been insisted upon and effected by the intendancy, 
and hence we shall have next winter some operas conducted 
by Weingartner at Berlin. 

There is one man, however, who is hit pretty hard by 
this new turn things have taken here and that man is Her- 
mann Wolff. The enterprising impresario had engaged 
Weingartner to conduct his series of subscription concerts 
at Hamburg and they were paying well last winter. Now 
Weingartner leaves him in the lurch and he has no one to 
take his place and baton. Nikisch has his hands fuil with 
the Leipsic Gewandhaus and the ten Berlin Philharmonic 
subscription concerts, and there is no other conductor in 
all Germany who is available that would draw. Wolff, 
however, needs a man who draws. You see the conductor 
question is not so simple a one even in Germany, where 
orchestral conductors are said to be as plenty as car con- 


ductors in New York. 
**# # 


Further news from the Royal Opera, whose indefatigable 
director of the intendancy, Herr Henry Pierson, has just 
returned to town from his summer vacation, is to the effect 
that the following new operas will be produced between 
now and January 1 next: ‘‘A Basso Porto” by Niccola 
Spinelli and Heinrich Zoellner’s, ‘‘ The Wooden Sword” in 
the beginning of October ; ‘‘ Odysseus’ Return,” by August 
Bungert, at the close of October ; ‘* Lobetanz,” by Ludwig 
Thuille, in the second half of November, and Wilhelm 
Kienzl’s ‘* Don Quixote ” in December. 

Newly studied, Director Pierson told me, would be 
Boildieu’s ‘‘ La Dame Blanche,” Lortzing’s ‘‘Czar and 
Carpenter” and Gluck’s “‘Iphigenie” in the version ar- 
ranged by Richard Wagner. During the end of Novem- 
ber and beginning of December a cycle of Mozart's operas 





| — ae ; 
| will be given. You see this is an interesting and compre- 


| hensive autumn scheme for the Royal Opera House. 
| sn *# 


formances at different theatres. 


most pleasing. 

The title beast of this novelty plays no living part in the 
cast, and consequently no wizard or lizard of the Nile is 
called intoaction. The reptile in question is merely the title 
of an operetta which two young students who failed to 
pass their final university examinations are supposed to have 
concocted. In becoming librettist and composer respect- 
ively of ‘‘ The Crocodile” these fellows take their revenge 
upon an unsympathizing humanity for the defeat they suf- 
fered in the examination, and it is the fate of this operetta 
and an incidental little love story which form the meagre 
contents of the libretto. 

Action there is almost none, and yet the whole thing is very 
cleverly constructed and has a number of funny situations 
and humorous characters. This is characteristic of Oscar 
Walther, the author of the book of ‘‘ The Crocodile.” The 
music, by Adolph Ferron, although quite amiable and at 
moments sprightly, has less humor, and above all it is lack- 
ing in originality. Still, there are in it also some effective 
and pretty moments, for ins ance, a trio for female voices 
in the first act, the rencontre between a theatrical agent 
and the two ex-students, alleged compilers of ‘* The Croco- 
dile,” in the second act, which is not devoid of real musi- 
cal jocosity, and above all a mixed quartet in the foyer 
scene of the third act shows Ferron to be an operetta com- 
poser of some talent. 

Both authors were repeatedly called before the curtain, 
but they owed thair success in a great measure tc the by no 
means unintelligent representation of the different charac- 
tors in the operetta found through the artists of the Thalia 
Theatre. 

Little Mila Theren is the most piquant and charming 
operetta coquette one can see. Jules Sachs (not the im- 
presario, but the operetta tenor), who discovers his high C 
simultane.usly with his love for the diva and who as 
Student Saibe is the librettist of the supposed ‘‘ Crocodile,” 
was excruciatingly funny. Alexander Sommer, as the 
composer of the music of ‘‘ The Crocodile,”’ not only acted, 
but also sang well, and Herr Richard Ewald played the 
theatrical agent true to life. He seems to have had con- 
siderable experience with these gents to be able to copy 
them so closely and convincingly. 

I think ‘‘ The Crocodile” will enjoy a long run, or per- 
haps continue swimmingly. 

** * 

At the Theatre Unter den Linden they are celebrating 
an Offenbach revival. And they struck it rich. One of 
the first resurrections, the beautiful and never ought to 
have been neglected, old and yet so young ‘‘ La Perichole,” 
proved to be a pretty lively corpse and one that has drawn 
to the tasteful theatre more than half a dozen good sized 
audiences so far, and the end is not yet. 

What a lot of fresh, piquant, witty invention; how grace- 
fully melodious, and how simply and yet so effectively is 
this work scored! Offenbach sounds like a newly discov- 
ered fountain after all the stagnant muddy pool of the 


It reminded me of the days whem we were all young, even 
Steiner, who sang Piquillo, looked as juvenile as he did 
twenty years ago. 

But the keynote of reminiscences was struck by Gusti Zim- 
mermann in the title role. Do you recollect the fesche 
Gusti when she broke hearts like English walnuts at Am- 
berg’s Theatre in New York! At that time there existed a 
triumvirate of bachelors who kept a lively and most hospi- 
table bachelors’ hall on West Forty-fifth street, in the 
neighborhood of Sixthavenue. Everybody who was any- 
body and belonged to the bohéme of New York was wel- 
come, and many a good, late supper after the opera and 
many a good bottle of wine have I enjoyedin this bach- 
elors’ kingdom in the time of the reign of opera in German 
at the Metropolitan Opera House. 

But, frailty thy name is man, I say. The ‘‘ cherchez la 
femme” principle was applied by one of the three inveter- 
ate bachelors and he—married Gusti Zimmermann. Of 
course this broke up the jolly party, but the two others 
kept it up for a little while longer. Then he of the raven 
locks and haughty mien married a handsome, young 


binger, as I used to nickname him, was left an orphan. 


came from. Now he is stilla gay and sporting old bach- 
elor, while the possessor of the fat dowry went into bank- 
ruptcy and left his wife and their still unborn child for 
regions unknown, and the happy husband of the fesche 
Gusti Ziramermann—committed suicide. 

Why dolI warm up these old chestnuts? Why, ‘‘La 
Perichole” raked them over the coals of my memory, and 





Jewish lady with afatdowry. Binswanger, amiable Wans- | 


He did not get married, but retired to Bavaria, where he | 


The short interval until the beginning of the real musical | 
season I utilized last week in visiting several operetta per- | 


At the Thalia Theatre I witnessed the premiére of a new | 
vaudeville operetta entitled ‘‘ The Crocodile,” which met | 
with considerable success, the first and third acts being the | 
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then—perhaps, I needed a double dose of paregoric against 
the pangs caused by—sour grapes. Das hat mit ihrem 
Singen die Perichole gethan! 


*? # 


The first one, and at the same time also the worst one, to 
break into the stillness of the concert vacation was Kapell- 
meister Meyder with his orchestra. He has vacated the old 
Concerthaus on the Leipziger strasse, where for many 
years he had been holding forth, and has gone to the 
Luisenhof, a new concert hall in the Dresdner strasse. It 
| is a building in circular form, with three balconies topped 
off by acupola. The acoustics on the ground floor are not 
at all bad, a circumstance which is all the worse for the 
listener, as Meyder’s orchestra is just as bad as it was when 
he was doing business at the old stand. 

The program, full of printer's errors, showed the old 
tendency of what the Germans call the best class of Unter- 
haltungs musik. There were the overtures to ‘‘ Oberon,” 
‘“Tannhduser” and ‘* Mignoy” Delibés’ “Sylvia” ballet 
music, the polonaise from Tschhikowsky’s ‘‘ Eugen Onegin,” 
and as the piéce de résistance Wagner's ‘*‘ Siegfried Idyll.” 
You ought to have heard the woodwind in this latter gem, 
and I am sure you would have taken to the woods as fast 
as the wind. 

The soloists were supplied from the ranks of the orches- 





tra. They were Herr Concertmeister Schmidt-Reinecke, 
Herr Fritz Werner, cornet virtuoso, and Herr Herbart (not 
Victor), flutist, who made a rousing success with that new- 
est and most fascinating of flute demonstrations, the ‘* Car- 
‘*Quoth the raven 


nival of Venice,” with variations. 





| 


| touched the audience. 


operettas of our day. And what a host of pleasant recol- | 
lections the adventures of the pretty street singer evoke! | 


| dramatic power. 


nevermore !" No more Meyder concerts for me this win- 
ter if Ican help it. eee 


Last night at Hamburg Leoncavallo’s ‘‘ La Bohéme” was 
produced for the first time in Germmny, and, as a telegram 
to THe Courier informs me, with the most pronounced 
success. 

The first act is described as being of most delightful 
serenity and captivating melodic charm. Its effect was 
irresistible. Leoncavallo was called before the curtain six 
times. Mimi's Lied and the love duet between Marcel and 
Musette were applauded in open scene 

The second act describes with overflowing humor and 
with a-happy climax the festival of ‘‘ La Bohéme,” which 
is being celebrated in a eourtyard. Chorus and dance song 
of ‘‘La Bohéme” and Musette’s waltz are described as 
particularly original 
times. 

The third and fourth acts are said to be of wonderful 
A world of pain is contained therein. 
After the third act Leoncavallo had to appear before the 
In the fourth act Mimi’s death deeply 


The composer was called out five 


curtain seven times. 
The composer had no less than 
fourteen recalls amid most stormy ovations and was ten- 


dered the usual laurel wreath. The performance and mise 


en scéne were nearly perfect, and therefore Pollini deserved 
the call before the curtain which was awarded him.  Alto- 
gether Leoncavallo’s ‘‘La Bohéme” seems to have created 
quite a deep and favorable impression. 


** * 


The death of Dr. Otto Giinther, for many years director 
of the celebrated Leipsic Conservatory of Music, is thus 
described in the German Times: 

It is with most sincere regret tnat I have to record the 
decease of Dr. Otto (Ferdinayd) Giinther, the director of 
the Royal Conservatorium of Music at Leipsic. The de- 
funct, after taking his doctorate in law, practiced success- 
fully as an advocate, acted for a time as director of the 
Patrimonial Courts of Liitzschena aud Lisnig, became then 
a salaried town councillor of Leipsic, soon joined the 
boards of management of the celebrated Gewandhaus Con- 
cert and the Conservatorium, was successor to Schleinitz 
as president of both institutes on the demise of the former 
in 1881, but resigned the Gewandhaus a few years back in 
order to devote his energies solely tothe music institute, 
which has gained largely under his administration. His 
energetic and far-seeing nature has been the cause of 
many a marked improvement in Leipsic. Thus: the 
Ophthalmic Institute, the site of the new theatre, the new 
Gewandhaus and the fine Conservatorium Building in the 
Grassi strasse are all due mainly to his foresight and his 
perseverance, as also the admirable student orchestra and 
the school of opera, both of which have done much to en- 
hance the reputation of the establishment which Mendels- 
sohn and a few kindred spirits called into existence. 

Dr. Giinther was born at Leipsic November 4, 1822, and 
finally closed his eyes thereat in the sixth morning hour of 
September 12, 1897, so that he was within two months of 
completing his seventy-fifth year. His character was a 
fine one. High principled and considerate to others, he 
has helped many a struggling British subject and Ameri- 
can citizen to secure the musical education which their 
limited means threatened tocut short. His loss is mourned 


on all sides. Peace to his ashes ! 


** # 


How far reaching the influence of THe Musica. Courier 
is can be judged from the fact that the director of the con- 
servatory at Rostoff on the Don,in Russia, Herr Sayard 
Waskiewicz, writes to this office wishing me to procure for 
him a Virgil Practice Clavier and wanting to know where 
he can buy the works of Mudson (?), Parson, Mason, Fael- 
ten, Krehbiel, Petersilyea, Goodrich, Joseffy, and where he 
can order a copy of Godowsky’s ‘‘ Bearbeitung of Chopin's 
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Etudes,” Joseffy’s ‘‘ Daily Studies” and Virgil’s ‘‘ Founda- 
tion Exercises,” Book II. 

Herr Waskiewicz writes furthermore: ‘‘ THE Musica. 
Courier I read regularly and am highly satisfied with its 
contents. The paper keeps me informed far better, more 
currently and more exactly than several of the best re- 
nowned papers of the Old World.” 


**# 

The Muenchener Neueste Nachrichten, Herr General In- 
tendant Von Possart’s mouthpiece, goes for Hofrath 
Pollini, of Hamburg, hot and heavy, because he has dared 
to engage away from Munich the only dramatic vocalist 
they had there, Fri. Milka Ternina. I don’t see why 
Pollini should be denied the right to pay any artist any 
price he desires, and why such artist should be scolded and 
her standing as an artist attacked because he or she accepts 
the better financial offer. The Munich paper calls 60,000 
wéfarks ($15,000) Ueberbezahlung (overpayment), but I 
guess that Mr. Pollini, than whom there is no shrewder or 
more enterprising impresario alive in this world, knows 
pretty well what he is doing when he pays Fri. Ternina 
such a sum (nota bene, zf he pays her that sum, 
which I am very much inclined to doubt). Or does Herr 
Von Possart, who came to the United States for as many 
dollars as possible (‘‘ je dollar desto besser”, he used to say 
before he became Royal Bavarian Court Intendant), be- 
lieve in the axiom U/tra Possart nemo obligatur? 

* # 

To-day and to-morrew at Carlsruhe Hector Berlioz’'s 
‘*Les Troyens” will be revived under Mottl’s direction. 
Several German opera house directors and Herr Bertrand, 


| entitled ‘‘ Emperor Rudolph’s Ride to the Grave,” 


| St. 





director of the Paris Grand Opéra, will be present to watch | 


the effect of this rarely produced work of the greatest and 
for a long time in his own country most neglected of 


French composers. 


** & 


Arthur Nikisch has gone to Amsterdam, where he is to 


conduct next week two grand orchestral concerts. With 
the beginning of October he will return to Berlin for the 


| accident. 


rehearsals for his first Philharmonic concert, which will take 
place on October 11. I gavethe list of works to be performed 
during the season, and have to add only Raff's ‘‘ Wald” 
symphony (which Weingartner will also conduct this 
winter in one of the Royal Orchestra’s symphony evenings), 
Tschaikowsky’s pathetic symphony and symphonic poem, 


anda | 


posthumous compesition, by Alexander Ritter, which is | 


still in manuscript. 
ed * # 

Prof. Leopold Auer, the great violinist and conductor at 
Petersburg, has been decorated by President Felix 
Faure with the chevalier cross of the Legion of Honor—a 
distinction rarely conferred upon an executive musician. 

* * # 


Franz Betz, our veteran baritone, has been retired with 
full pension, and the Emperor has conferred upon him the 
title of honorary member of the Royal Opera. In this lat- 
ter capacity Herr Betz will appear ‘‘as guest” at the 


theatre, to the regular personnel of which he belonged for | 


so many years. He sang last week his favorite part of 
William Tell, and he will also be heard in the course of the 
winter as Hans Sachs, Kurwenal and possibly Falstaff 
(Verdi. ) 
* nk 
Carl Goldmark has completed a new opera, the subject 
of which is taken from Greek mythology. The title of the 
work is ‘‘ The Prisoner of War” and it consists of two acts 
only. The name of the librettist is kept from the public. 
Goldmark-is busy putting on the last finishing touches of 
the score. The opera is to be produced at the Vienna 
Court Opera House in March, 1898. 
-_* * 
Emil Goetze, the popular opera tenor, has met with an 
In closing the door of a railroad compartment 


_ he took off part of one of his fingers. 


** * 
One of Cosima Wagner's sons-in-law, Count Gravina, 
who was married in 1882 to Frau Wagner's second daugh- 
ter, Blandine, née Von Biilow, died at Palermo last week 











after a prolonged illness. In consequence of his death 
Frau Wagner has left Bayreuth for Palmero, taking her 
younger daughter, Miss Isolde, along with her. Siegfried 
Wagner and Miss Eva will follow in a couple of days, and 
will join their mother at Rome or Florence. 
*_* * 

It will surprise some people to learn that Karl Bendel, 
the composer, died at Prague only last week in the fifty- 
eighth year of his life. To me he seemed to have died in 


the long, dim past. 


* *# *# 


My friend Heinrich Neumann, the former music critic of 
the Berlin 7aged/att, has settled with his beautiful young 
wife at Konigsberg, where he is the editor-in-chief of the 
Ostpreussischer Generalanzeiger and from where he 
sends me a very happy, cheerful letter. 

* *# @ 

Miss Regina Newmann, of San Francisco, the talented 
and handsome young singer about whom I have written 
most favorable reports on several occasions, has been en- 
gaged by Pollini for the Hamburg Stadt Theatre for lead- 
ing soprano roles, with a five years’ contract beginning in 
the fall of 1898 and under most favorable pecuniary con- 


ditions. 


* *# # 


Visitors continue to flock in from the United States, and 
of course call at THe Musica. Courter’s German head- 
quarters. There was Mr. William Lawrence Calhoun, cor- 
respondent of Chicago Music, who is going to study the 
piano with Professor Barth, and the same intention was re- 
vealed to me by Mr. W. L. Conant, of Boston, and Mr. 
Frederic N. Biggerstoff, a young pianist from San Fran- 
cisco, whom my friend Henry Heyman introduces to me as 
a very talented pianist. Both these last named young men 
will study composition with O. B. Boise. Incidentally Mr. 
Biggerstoff mentioned that Professor Barth, who is con- 
fined to his bed with a bad cold, had proclaimed his inten- 
tion of retiring from the concert platform as a solo per- 
former, and that he would appear in future only for 
charitable purposes. His chamber music evenings with 
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Professor Wirth and Haussmann will be continued. Fora 
person with Professor Barth's wonderful technic and emi- 
nent abilities this is a heroic resolution to take, and I 
cannot imagine what caused him to do so, except that the 
demands made upon him as a teacher are so excessive that 
it leaves him no time to keep his fingers up to concert 
pitch. Miss Fanny Levy, of New York, called. She is 
going to join the rank and file of the many Busoni pupils, 
and judging from the proof she gave me in playing the 
Chopin E flat polonaise she will belong to the talented 
category. 

Howard Brockway, who is going to sail for the United 
States to-day, called. He is in the raptures over his 
first and still so young paternity, and he told me the most 
startling stories of the beauty of his daughter Sylvia. To 
tell the candid truth I was more interested in the move- 
ment in D minor, entitled ‘‘ At Midnight,” from his Sylvan 
Suite, which is full of color and the most intense feeling. I 
liked it immensely and likewise the sketch of the orchestral 
scherzo in A major, which he contrived to make for me on 
my Steinway baby grand. I reiterate what 1 said many 
times before and probably was the first one to proclaim 
Howard Brockway, whose work is as fine as polished steel, 
is growing to be one of the best, if he is not the coming 
American composer. 

Walter Meyrowitz, pianist and Berlin representative of 
the Virgil Practice Clavier, called, and so did Mr. Ferdi- 
nand Fechter, of New York. 

This morning Julius Klauser, his wife and two sons filed 
in, together with three of his pupils, Misses Henrietta 
Bloodgood, Frances Camp and Adeline Ricker, all of Mil- 


waukee. Some more pupils will arrive in a few days and 


all of them intend to study with their master, and at the | 


same time enjoy the winter's musical life in Berlin. 
O. F. 


Musical Noves. 

Miss Leonora Jackson, who made successful appearances 
here last winter in two orchestral concerts of her own, has 
isolated herself for a time in a small village, where amid 
rural surroundings and perfect quiet she can spend some 
weeks in artistic introspection. 

Ernst Wendel, formerly first violinist of the Thomas 
Orchestra in Chicago, has been engaged for the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. 

Humperdinck’s melodrama, ‘* Die Kénigskinder,” 
one of the first novelties to be given at the Royal Schaii- 


will be 


spielhaus. 
Mr. Herbert B 
been accepted as a privileged Joachim pupil at the Hoch- 


Butler, the talented Omaha violinist, has 


schule. 

Marie Jaell, the widow of Alfred Jaell, is about to pub- 
lish a work on piano teaching 

The new opera *‘ Die Madonna mit dem Kreuze,” by 
Agghazy, will receive its initial performance at Budapest, 
October 4 

Hans Sitt’s chorus ‘‘Glockenweibe" was performed at 
the inaugural festivities of the new church in Chemnitz. 

Miss Mary Munchhoff, of Omaha, who made an excellent 
impression on Berlin critics last winter, will give a song 
recital in the Saal Bechstein later in the season. 

Anton de Kontski, octogenarian, pianist and chevalier, 
has been touring in Eastern Siberia, where his music had 
‘‘charms to sooth the convict soul.” He is expected in 
Berlin very shortly 

M. Herwegh von Ende, a Chicago violinist, has arrived 
in Berlin. He intends to study with Professor Halir. 

Prof, Friedrich Gernsheim has been elected a member of 
the ‘* Senat der Kéniglich Kiinste,” in Berlin. 

A new choral work by Stenhammar will be sung this 
winter by the Philharmonic Chorus under Siegfried Ochs 

Robert Kahn's cantata, ‘‘ Mahomet’s Gesang,” will be 
produced shortly in Essen and Hamburg. 

Leoncavallo will write his own libretto for ‘‘Trilby.’ 
Svengali will be bass and Trilby soprano. 

William Bassett, of New York, a pupil of O. B. Boise, 


is finishing his second violin sonata. He is a very talented 
pianist who boasts of Dr. Jedliczka’s warm interest. 

Risler, the great Parisian pianist, has been offered the 
position of first professor of piano at the Conservatoire 
in Moscow. It is doubtful whether he will accept. Frederic 
Lamond, the excellent Scotch pianist, refused the same 
offer. 

Ferdinand Hummel, composer of the successful one-act 
opera ‘‘ Mara,” has just completed a new music drama in 
three acts called, ‘* Assarssai,” of which the libretto was 
done by Dora Duncker. 

‘“‘The Geisha ’’ has moved to Hamburg, where the tune- 
ful operetta is repeating its Berlin success. 

Mr. Edward F. Schneider, the California composer, has 
finished ‘‘ Drei kurze Lieder,” 
lished by Schlesinger. Mr. Schneider is at present work- 
ing on asymphony. It might be interesting to know that 
the first movement of this work is in 6-8 time, a rather un- 
usual circumstance. 

Meiningen will be the first city to dedicate a monument 
to Johannes Brahms. 

A new opera, entitled ‘‘ Der Prinzwider Willen,” by Otto 
Lohse, will be produced at the Hamburg Stadt Theatre 
this winter. 

The Klindworth-Scharwenka Conservatory, of 
will give during the winter three public pupils’ concerts, 


Berlin, 


which are soon to be pub- | 


the proceeds of which are to go to the fund for the help of | 


the sufferers in the inundated Silesian districts. The first 


concert will take place on October 17 


Mr. Ben. T. Hammond. 
WorcESTER, Mass 

R. BEN. T. HAMMOND, basso and teacher 
of singing, of Worcester, Mass., first sang when 
nineteen years of age in the choir of the First Unitarian 
Church of that city, being at the time a pupil of Lyman 
Wheeler, of Boston. Removing soon after to New York he 
was engaged as basso of the Rev. O. B. Frothingham’s 
church in Fortieth street, where he sang for three years. 
Returning to Worcester he resumed his position in the 
church there until his departure for Europe in 1872. That 
year was spent in Milan studying with the celebrated 

maestro Antonio Sangiovanni 
In 1873 Mr. Hammond accompanied Adelaide Phillips and 


| Camilla Urso on a concert tour, and has sung frequently at 


notable concerts in New York, Philadelphia, Boston and 
other large cities, for several years appearing as soloist at 
the Worcester music festivals. 

Since 1886 he has given all his time to teaching, visiting 
Europe six times for the purpose of study and recreation, 
spending a part of each summer with that famous teacher 
William Shakespere, and twice revisiting Milan to review 
the Italian repertory with Sangiovanni. In 1887 Mr. Ham- 
mond received the following letter from Sangiovanni, a 
translation of which is given 

MILAN, August 26, 1887. 

I wish again to repeat my sincere and cordial congratulation on 
the musical progress I have found in you. I admire in you,a 
foreigner, your facility in the interpretation of Italian music, and I 
feel certain that in America you will make for yourseif a splend‘d 
position as Maestro di Canto, and of preparation for Italian opera 
for I do not know of a single American teacher who possesses the 
necessary gifts that you do with such fullness, and those students 
will be fortunate (exuberantemente) who will have the judgment to 
select you as their master. ANTONIO SANGIOVANNI 
Among other interesting things in Mr. Hammond's 
studio are nearly all the Italian operas marked by Sangivc- 
vanni with his original changes and cadenazas, a unique 
collection. 

Two interesting letters from William 
selected from a large correspondence, are dated 1886 and 


the other 1891. 


Shakespere, 


14 MANSFIELD STREET, PORTLAND PLACE, W.} 
London, July 30, 1886. ‘ 


My DEAR MR. HAMMOND—I am so sorry not to see you this even 
ing, and take this opportunity of saying what a great pleasure it has 
given me our studying together. The great progress you have 
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made in your singing assures me that you will be able to give very 
valuable instruction in the art of both English and Italian singing, 
the latter thanks to your Italian studies. Voice production is no 
doubt a difficult matter to understand, but not so dark a mystery as 
it is often thought to be 


With warmest regards, believe me Yours very sincerely, 


WILLIAM SHAKESPERE 

In 1891 he writes 

MY DEAR HAMMOND—I must express my gratification at the 
strides you have made in the art since we mettwo yearsago. Our 
last lessons and conversations I am sure will give you courage to 
resume lessons with increased ardor and a high standard 

Believe me, yours most sincerely, WILLIAM SHAKESPERF 

Among Mr. Hammond's prominent pupils may be men- 
tioned Webster Norcross, the well-known basso profundo 
of the famous Meister Glee Singers’ Quartet, of London, 
who studied for two years with Mr. Hammond, and Mrs. 
Marian Titus, under engagement to sing with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra this winter, who studied for three 
years with Mr. Hammond, he being her first vocal teacher, 
and Marie Laurens, prima donna soprano. 

Mr. Hammond has pupils not only in Worcester, but from 
He teaches only 
in Worcester and at his own studio. He has had many 
offers to go elsewhere, but has remained true to Worcester, 
he being the only vocal teacher in that city who remains 
there all the time, the others either coming from Boston or 


almost every town in Worcester County 


going to other places to teach each week 

In his studio Mr. Hammond has autograph portraits of 
Nilsson, Tietjens, Parepa Rosa, Marie Roze, Melba, Nor- 
dica, Hope Glenn, Camilla Urso, Mary Howe, Hastreiter, 
Emma Juch, Adelaide Phillips, Marguerite Hall, Tamagno, 
Sangiovanni, Shakespere, Webster Norcross and many 
others. There are so many beautiful things in Mr. Ham- 
mond’s studio that a visit there is always enjoyable. 

At present Mr. Hammond is basso and director of the 
choir in the First Unitarian Church, where he began to 


sing at the age of nineteen 


Circulars and Pamphlets. 


Y es E artistic cuts, half-tones and reproductions 
of the photographs and portraits published in this 
paper are known to the whole musical profession. These 
are printed, together with this paper, by the Blumenberg 
Press, 214 William street, which is prepared to print the 
most artistic kind of circulars and pamphlets and cata- 
logues for muscians or others. 

The Blumenberg Press has a large line of samples and 
specimens of its work, which can be submitted as evidence 
of the artistic finish of its productions, besides offering 
every week THe Musica Courter as the best evidence of 
rapid newspaper production, typographically as perfect 
and beautiful as anything in its line in the world—in fact, 
superior to the great majority of weekly or magazine pub- 
lications. All questions on printing cheerfully answered 
in detail 


Rosa Green.—'The well-known concert contralto Miss 
Rosa Green, a native of Louisville and a resident of Lon- 
don, England, returned to the other side on the St. Paul 
last Wednesday, after a five weeks’ visit at home. Miss 
Green is engaged to sing at the Huddersfield Royal Choral 
Society concert on Saturday with Mr. Lloyd, the tenor, and 
will get there just in time. 


Marian Van Duyn.—Marian Van Duyn, who will return 
to New York on October 12, has been having a very pleas- 
ant and successful summer, a combination of pleasure and 
work. Among the prominent people for whom she has 
sung are Mrs. Calvin Brice, of Newport, and Mrs. Walter 
Shepherd, of Swampscott Pier. En route to New York she 
will sing in Providence and Bridgeport. Engagements for 
the winter in Syracuse, Pittsburg, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and other large cities will keep her busy during the coming 
season. 





DORA VALESCA BECKER, 


SOLO VIOLINISTE, 
With the NEW YORK LADIES’ TRIO. 


Address: 120 East s9tnh Street, New York. 
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JOHN HERMANN LOUD, 


ORGANIST. 
Pupil of Alexandre Guilmant. 
Associate of the Royal College of Music ORGAN OPENINGS 
Organist at First Church, Springfield. A SPECIALTY. 
ADDRESS : 45 Mattoon Street, Springfield, Mass. 


CONCERTS AND 





NEDDA 
MORRISON, 
Prima fonna Soprano. 


CONCERT. 
OPERA. 
ORATORIO. 






j For terms, etc., address 


Y THE HENRY WOLFSOHN 
MUSICAL BUREAU, 


131 East 17th St, NEW ‘YORK. | 


LAM H. SHERWOOD, =~ 


MAX ADLER, 240 Wabash Ayvc., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ERWOOD PIANO SCHOOL, 


Steinway Hail, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Complete equipment for fey the best mod- 
ern method of practice and the highest standard of 
musiciansiip from the elementary stage upward. 





For full information aadress 
WALTON PERKINS, Secretary. 





VOICE CULTURE 


Under the guidance of 


LAURA CARROLL DENNIS. 


in all branches of the singer's art. 
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21 PRINCES STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, > 

LONDON, W., September 24, 1897. ) 
R. RICHTER arrived in London on Sunday. The 
eminent chef d’orchestre was in good health and 
spirits. He went immediately to Birmingham to give his 
personal attention to the proper preparation for the fes- 
tival. In the interim he will also complete the details of 
the plans for the concerts in London and the tours in the 
provinces. The programs for the London concerts I shall | 

announce later. 

Madame Patti has made her autumn tour and her songs, 
“Voi che Sapete” and “Home, Sweet Home,” delighted | 
thousands as of old. 

Mr. E. Turner Lloyd, son of the eminent tenor, will be | 
married in London on the 14th prox. | 

I understand that Madame Albani has made arrange- 
ments with Messrs. Williamson & Musgrove, the Austra- 
lian theatrical managers, for a tour in the Antipodes next 
spring. This will be their first venture in concert work. 
Some talent will be taken from here and some local talent 
is to make up the party. As already announced Madame 
Albani will make an extended tour in the English prov- 
inces this autumn. 

Leschetizky was expected to arrive in London yesterday, 
but was taken ill at Ostend, and so was unable to come 
Whether it was fear of mal de mer or infirmity 


| 


across. 
the dispatches do not say. Mr. Daniel Mayer has arranged | 
for a reception to be tendered him in the Salle Erard on the | 
30th inst., providing he is able to come to England. While 
here he will be the guest of Michael Hamburg, who alto 
will provide an opportunity for London musicians to meet 
him at his home. 

Mme. Antoinette Sterling starts on her autumn tour 
October 4, and will visit some forty towns. 

The opera “A Basso Porto,” by Spinelli, is being trans- 
lated into English by Mr. Pinkton, who did a like service 
for “Der Evangelimann” and “La Boheme.” Mr. Ascher- 
berg will publish this score in the course of a month, and 
we may see it staged here before January 1. 

Miss Margaret Reid, the American prima donna, who 
created a part in Baron d’Erlanger’s new opera at Covent 
Garden last season, is now on a visit at Bordeaux. 

Mr. Willy Hesse and his Cologne Quartet are to visit 
London again, and will appear under the direction of Mr. | 
Vert in Queen’s Hall in December. 

Mr. George Grossmith is having an unusually success- | 
iul provincial tour, which will last until Christmas. 

The Carl Rosa Opera Company has not had so good | 
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it has appeared this year as previously. However, the 
press unites in speaking well of Madame Doree as Car- 
men and of Mr. Barron Berthald in the parts of Tann- 
hauser and Lohengrin. The company open October 2 at 
Covent Garden with “La Boheme,” and it will be repeated 
again once during the following week. The other works, 
“Tannhauser,” “Faust,” “Carmen,” “Romeo,” and “Lo- 
hengrin,” will give these and other artists an opportunity 
of appearing in London, when we shall have something 
more to say about them. 

Being anxious to swell the building fund of a new 
church the curate of St. John’s, Felixstowe, hired a barrel 
organ at £2 per month, and may now be seen rattling out 
all the latest comic and popular songs. The net result of 
about three weeks’ work is £15. Who shall say that the 


barrel organ does not pay? 


“Once more we hear of a national opera house scheme,” 
says “Gauntlett’ in the Weekly Sun. The “proposed” but 
not “completed” syndicate will not run opera themselves. 
If they persevere with their present threat tiiev will erect 


‘a large opera house and will then accept cnly as a tenant 


an impresario who will run grand opera for ten months in 
the year. I presume he has been left the other two months 
to fulfill all his engagements with the official receiver. 

The Royal Choral Society will give Beethoven’s “Ruins 
of Athens” this coming season, with a re-written libretto 
from the pen of Mr. Paul England. The season opens 
with the “Elijah,” November 14, with Madame Albani, 


| Mile. Giulia Ravogli, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Santley 


as principal artists. On December 9 Berlioz’s “Faust” 
will be given, with Mme. Ella Russell, Mr. Ben Davies, 


Dan Price, and Andrew Black. The usual New Year's | 


and Good Friday’s performances of the “Messiah” will 
take place, the artists for the former being Madame Al- 
bani, Clara Butt, Edward Lloyd, and Watkin-Mills. On 
January 27 the “Creation” is down for performance, with 


Miss Esther Palliser, Mr. Ben Davies, and Andrew Black. 


On Ash Wednesday the “Redemption” will be given, with 
Mmes. Ella Russell, Belle Cole, Mr. Phillip Brozel, and 
Watkin-Mills. On March 6 “The Gate of Life,” a new 
work by Franco Leoni, will be bracketed with Beethoven's 
the first time, the 
artists being Miss Palliser, Mr. Ben Davies, and Andrew 
Black. The season closes May 5 with the new work, “The 
Flag of England,” by Sir Frederic Bridge, and Sullivan's 
“Golden Legend,” the artists being Miss Palliser, Mr. Ed- 


| ward Lloyd, and Andrew Black. 


Mr. Schulz Curtius has announced a series of concerts for 
1897 and 1898. The conductors will be Herr Mott!, Her- 
mann Levi, Richard Strauss, and Felix Weingartner. 
concerts will take place November 9, 16, December 7, 
April 26, May 17, and June 16. Mr. Schulz Curtius, in 


keeping with the enterprise he has heretofore shown, will | 


give London an opportunity of hearing Weingartner and 
Strauss for the first time. Of course, Levi’s coming is 
conditional upon his health improving sufficiently to admit 
of the journey and the work. Mr. Schulz Curtius has also 
taken great pains to have the orchestra equipped with 
every instrument indicated by Wagner in his scores, and 
the bells, specially made for the last serres of concerts, 
will again be employed. Among the soloists who will 
appear, who won success at Bayreuth this season in the 


| parts of Briinnhilde and Wotan, are Mlle. Gulbranson and |it has gained, if anything, in ease and sweetness. 


Herr Van Rooy. The program selections are in keeping 
with the character of these concerts, and when they take 
place I shall speak of them at greater length. 

A correspondent in the Pall Mall Gazette has made some 
comparisons between the way of producing operas in 


The | 


vidual artists and for certain scenes London excels Mu- 
nich, but for the mounting and general ensemble Munich 
far and away excels London. 

Mr. Joseph Slater, organist and choirmaster of the par- 
ish church of Lancaster and formerly deputy organist of 
Litchfield Cathedral, died September 6, after a lingering 
illness. 

Master Bruno Steindel, a juvenile “prodigy” and pupil 
of Leschetizky, will make his London début at the prome 
nade concerts Friday next, when he will play Beethoven's 
Concerto in G. 

I understand that the concert given in honor of Doni- 
zetti at Bergamo was a great success. Madame Melba sang 
an Air by Mozar: to violin obligato by Dr. Joachim, and 
Miss Fanny Davis and Signor Piatti performed Rubin- 
stein’s Sonata in D. 

Mr. Cavour has arranged a Continental tour for Mr. 
Ffrangcon-Davies, who is shortly to make his début in 
Berlin. 

Madame Nordica, restored 
to-morrow for a tour of forty concerts in America. 

“Hansel and Gretel” has been revived at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, and I have had it from very good sources that 
the work does not draw sufficiently to warrant its continu- 
“Rip Van Winkle” must have been a serious finan- 
cial loss to somebody. It was taken off Thursday night, 
but I see is announced ag for three performances next 
week. The performance of Humperdinck’s work does 
not call for any special comments. Several of the old cast 
are in it, and some of my confréres say it went with plenty 
of enthusiasm, yet the atendance fell far short of the man- 
agers’ expectations. 

Even as distinguished a personage as Lord Wolesley 
|is not free from the perfidy of English servants. He did 
| not, however, call out the British army to deal summarily 
with the foe, but for taking a pair of opera glasses, which 
| his butler thought fit to leave with the pawnbroker for a 
small accommodation, brought the miscreant before the 
| magistrate. The learned gentleman, with true British 
| Sagacity, remanded the butler, so as to give Lord Woles- 
| ley further opportunity of ascertaining whether he had lost 
| any more of his portable property. Eventually the man 
| was fined £6 or six weeks. 

La PERICHOLE. 

“La Périchole” has caught on to such extent that seats 
are not to be had except for some time in advance. Offen- 
| bach’s dear old music, laid away in lavender too long, 
| and fragrant with memories of the past! How facile it is, 
| how gay, how amusing! But is it the fault of Offenbach, 
or of Mr. Ford, the musical director, or of Wagner, that 
the orchestration throughout the piece has a thin, economi- 


to~health, expects to sail 


ance. 


| cal trickle? 

Produced by Mr. Richard Barker, 

| unequaled for comic opera, the performance of “La Peéri- 

chole” is given with rare precision and finish. To the 
eye of experience a perfectly produced piece is a work of 

a There are people who follow a performance con- 
ducted by Barker with as much pleasure as others take in 

| following an orchestra conducted by Seidl. 

Miss Florence St. John, the Ellen Terry of light opera, 
is a rare comedienne, and her work is full of imaginative 
While her voice may have lost a trifle in volume, 
Both 
| frolicsome and tender is her La Périchole, not at all as 
| they do it in France, but replete with a charm of its own. 
lIt is a poetic rather than a realistic achievement, and al- 
gether captivating. 

After Miss St. John the success of the piece is made by 


a stage manager 





| 


charm. 


to 
| 


an attendance at the different places in the provinces where | Munich and at Covent Garden. The writer says for indi- | Mr. John Le Hay, as the Viceroy. He makes the char 
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acter uproariously funny without even descending to low 
comedy, much less vulgarity. As a high class singing and 
dancing comedian it looks very much as if Mr. John Le 
Hay were going to fill a “long felt want” in light opera 
circles. His performance of the Viceroy is one of the 
most commendable and satisfactory things in that line 
we have had for a very long time. Mr. Richard Clarke 
sings agreeably and has a fine presence, but Piquillo is 
a stupid part. Capoul himself could make him nothing 
but a booby. Mr. A. G. Poulton gives a good touch of 
genuine, old fashioned burlesque as an old prisoner. In- 
deed, it is a charming performance, and to the wise its 
success is a straw to show which way the wind blows. 

Would that Offenbach, Meilhac, and Halévy could be 
here to see their long neglected work frolicking around in 
its second childhood. 

THE PROMENADE CONCERTS 

Both to students of instrumentation and to the public 
in general a better method of showing the possibilities of 
the various instruments and the capabilities of the play- 
ers could not be found than that of interspersing the or- 
chestral program with occasional solos. Mr. Arthur 
Payne, the first violin of the Queen’s Hall orchestra, has 
on several occasions proved his ability as a first-class solo 
player, in addition to being an excellent leader and an 
efficient conductor (of the second part of the program) 
I must add, however, that Mr. Payne’s performance of the 
Beethoven Concerto last Friday evening was hardly up 
to his usual standard. His intonation was faulty more 
than once, and his playing lacked that insight into the 
deeper meaning of this powerful work. This concerto 
would gain musically if Mr. \Vood could have the drum 
play softer and the basses louder in that antiphonal pass- 
age between the first violins and the basses in the ten bars 
before the solo instrument first enters in the first move- 
ment. The passage in question was quite tnaudible in the 
grand circle on account of the drum roll 

Mr. Manuel Gomez is a clarinetist such as few orches- 
tras can boast. Apart from the exquisite tone he always 
produces and the perfection of phrasing with which he 
interprets those passages set down to him in the orches- 
tral scores it is a delight to follow his bravura displays 
when he steps down from his place in the orchestra and 
performs some of his Concert Variations. It is plain that 
orchestral composers have not yet made a demand on the 
technical resources of the modern clarinetist that in any 
way taxes his skill, or that calls even half of his technic 
into play. The same may be said of Mr. A. Fransella, who 
pours forth a bewildering cascade of notes from his flute, 
till one wonders where all the sounds can come from, and 
how the human breath can be so recklessly imposed on 
without an emphatic protest from the player’s lungs. It 
seems almost impossible to believe that the mellow round 
tone that Mr. Howard Reynolds produces is made on a 
cornet—the hideous blaring, wheezine maddening cornet 
which the saloon-keepers install at the tap-room door to 
drive the poor laboring man to drink—the cornet, a nine- 
teenth century siren luring her unhappy victims on to the 
merciless rocks of intemperance 

One of the youngest and at the same time most accom- 
plished members of the Queen’s Hall orchestra is the ’cel 
list, Mr. W. H. Squire. Not only has he an unusually fine 
technic, but he has insight, sympathy, and the true artistic 
instinct. He has, moreover, given prour of talent for 
composition. The entr’acte of his that was played last 
Saturday evening would make excellent ballet music or 
comic opera. The severest criticism I can pass on it is on 
the title, “Summer Dreams.’ If he must retain the word 
“dreams,” let him add a line from Byron as a motto: “I 
had a dream which was not all a dream.” This quotation 
might excuse the dance rhythms. the trumpets, trombones, 
drums, cymbals, triangle, and other warlike machinery 
which makes these “Summer Dreams” so unlike the fleet- 


| sition was Mr. Percy Pitt’s “Columbine.” 


ing visions of loveliness that most imaginative minds will 
associate with such a title 

A better written and much more characteristic compo- 
In this score 
Mr. Pitt has got rid of the heavy chains of Rheinberger’s 
laborious counterpoint that so often mar his compositions. 
He here has caught the genuine French spirit of grace and 
charm. More than one promising young composer has 
been spoiled by a too great dose of heavy. German peda- 
gogic counterpoint—Mr. Pitt has technic enough. Let 
him drink at the fountain of the music of the great gen- 
iuses of Germany, France, and Russia, and he will yet 
achieve great things. 

No better example of the Rus: an rhythmic energy can 
be found than Seroff’s “Danse Cosaque,” which was given 
last Wednesday evening. I do not care much for it, how- 
ever, as the harmonies lack that variety which the mod- 
ern ear demands. It is rhythm, dash, brilliancy, high 
color that we look for in Russian music. That is why I 
spoke of the music of Russia as a desirable study for the 
young composer of to-day. Let him learn depth of feel- | 
ing, richness of harmony, and cleverness of construction 
in Germany. Then let him catch, if he can, the spirit of | 
grace, clegance, and charm of the French, to be followed 
afterward with a course of Russian rhythm. If these will 
not supply the necessary technical equipment nothing will 

Of the singers at these concerts I have so far said noth- 
ing, for the reason that, as these concerts are mainly or- 
chestral, most of my available space has been taken up 
with the orchestra. To tell the truth, the vocal part of the 
performance has usually been inferior to the instrumental 
Now and then a violinist has played a composition that 
was as worthless as music as some of the songs have been, 
but not often. Mlle. Belle Cole has, of course, been heard 
in the sickly sentimental “Geneviéve,” Mr. Llovd Chandos 
has requested Maud to come into the garden, and Mr 
Sims Reeves has croaked out “The Minstrel Boy.” These, 
of course, are the worst. On the other hand, we have had 
some of the finest songs of Schubert, excerpts from Wag 
ner, and an occasional French or Italian aria. Mme 
Bertha Rosson is a soprano of pleasing quality of tone and 
of skil f 


Mr. Orme Darvall has a telling baritone voice of 
good range. His German pronunciation, however, is pecu 
liar, to say the least, and he now and then introduces some 
of the “agony” style of “Cavalleria” into his singing of 


| diate no great cause for complaint. Of course, if it were 
possible to increase the number of rehearsals it would be 
a distinct gain, but as it is the singing was good, and th« 
attention of grumblers might be with advantage turned 
to more glaring discrepancies elsewhere. Miss Anna Will 
iams, Miss Jessie King and Mr. Plunket Greene sang ex 
tremely well, but Mr. Lloyd Chandos was not up to fes 
tival form. ; 

Dr. Herbert Parry’s ‘Magnificat,’ specially written for 
the festival, was looked forward to by musicians as the 
event of the week, and when brought to a hearing on 
Wednesday fully justified expectations. The composer of 
“Job” and “Judith” has put into this hymn of the church 
some of his best work, and has given richly colored har 
monies and secured some grand effects 

The work is written for choir with one soloist, a so- 
prano, and is divided into five numbers. In the first and 
last divisions we have a short phrase which has a strong 
resemblance to the opening theme of the “Lobgesang.” 
It is first developed orchestrally, after which the soprano 
enters, followed by the choir in a piece of fine four part 
writing. The first solo, “Quia respexit,” is sustained and 
quiet, while the succeeding chorus, “Et misericordia ejus,” 
is flowing with a florid violin obligato—the weakest spot 
in the whole work. The second soprano solo, “Fecit po 
tentiam,”’ has more power and force, and the closing num- 
ber, “Suscepit Israel,” is particularly beautiful, containing 
a brilliant four part fugue, which is an exceedingly 
scholarly piece of work. Miss Anna Williams did full jus- 
tice to the solos 

The first part of the morning program concluded with 
selections from “Parsifal,” the Good Friday Music and 
Finale to Act I., in which the soloists were Mr. L. Chan- 
dos and Mr. Piunket Greene. The effect of distance was 
satisfactorily gained in the Glaubenthema by sending a 
small choir to the lantern of the tower. Spohr’s “Last 
Judgment” followed, the solo parts being sung by Miss 
Anna Williams, Miss Jessie King, Mr. Lloyd Chandos, 
and Mr. Plunket Greene 

The evening performance of “Elijah” attracted a very 
large audience, and passed off satisfactorily, the soloists 
being Madame Albani, Miss Anna Williams, Miss Hilda 
Wilson, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Watkin-Mills, with Miss 
Marian Blinkhern, Miss Jessie King, Mr. Chandos, Mr 
Price, and Master Gordon Smith in subordinate parts 





“The term is past,” from “The Flying Dutchman.” 


sympathetic warm timbre, and her singing of Delilah’s air 
from Saint-Saéns’ opera was w thy of much praise. I 
wish, however, that she and other mezzos and altos would 
give Chaminade’s “Little Silver Ring” a rest for an en- 
core piece. Mr. Louis Frolich is a very artistic and intelli 
gent singer of good songs, but “Wotan’s Farewell” re- 
quires a bigger voice than his is at present to do it justice 


Wednesday saw the last of the festival novelties, and 


Miss Lucie Johnstone has a mezzo-soprano voice of a | Thursday brought what must be a novelty to many provin 
| cial amateurs—Beethoven’s massive “Missa Solennis,” 


which, on account of its tremendous difficulty, rarely 
comes to a hearing. Considerable interest must have been 
felt in the performance, for the building was full; but a 
doubt arises as to whether the large attendance was due 
to a growing love for music or a morbid desire to witness 
a breakdown. Personally, I do not enjoy hearing such 
difficult works; one always has a dread of a mishap, and 





Mme. Lucille Hill, Mr. Hirwen Jones, Mr. William Lud- 
wig, and Madame Duma are artists of repute, of whom 


; " ape So | 
nothing need now be said. But Miss Amelia Sinico and 


voices, however, are well worth cultivating. Mr. Herbert 
Grover sometimes sings better han he usually does. It 
happened to be one of these “sometimes” when he gave a 
very acceptable rendering of Gounod’s “Lend Me Your 
Aid.” Mr. Jack Robertson has a way of pleasing many of 
his hearers, notwithstanding the unheroic nature of his 
voice and his avoidance of everything which might be 
taken for deep feeling. 
Tue HEREFORD FEsTIVA 

The second day of the musical festival at Hereford 
opened with Bach’s grand cantata, “Ein Feste Burg,” 
in which the choir sang with precision and expression. 
There has been a great deal of grumbling at the choir and 
talk of more rehearsals being imperatively needed, but I 





Miss Helen Jaxon are still susceptible of improvement, | over 
both as to style and voice management. Their natural | tival conditions—and, one is tempted to add, human 


the feeling of relief which comes as each obstacle is sur 


mounted only abides for any length of time when all is 
The “Mass in D” is a grand work, but until fes- 


| voices—are radically altered, it is too daring a thing to in- 
clude it in the program. It speaks very highly of Mr. Sin 
clair’s work that the performance went through without 
any serious hitch, and, considering all things, the chorus 
did wonderfully well. The low pitch was adopted for this 
work, and seemed to be rather a disadvantage to the solo 
ists at first, but they soon overcame it. They were Madame 
Albani, Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. Lloy*, and Mr. Watkin- 
Mills, and these names are sufficient guarantee of a good 
rendering. Mr. Burnett played the violin obligato to the 
Benedictus 

Tschaikowsky’s Pathétique Symphony, as at Chester, 
made a deep impression, and indeed this may he accounted 
the most popular orchestral item that can now be brought 
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forward. The first part of “The Creation” followed, the 
solos sung by Madame Albani, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Wat- 
kin-Mills. 

In the evening Gounod’s “Redemption” was given be- 
fore a fairly large congregation. The principal part was 
taken by Mr. Plunket Greene, who sang the music allotted 
to the Saviour reverently, the other soloists being Mme. 
Medora Henson, Miss Blinkhorn, Miss Jessie King, Mr. 
Lloyd Chandos, and Mr. Daniel Price. 

The morning concert on Friday was devoted to “The 
Messiah,” in which the solos were taken by Madame AI- 
bani, Miss Anna Williams, Miss Brema, Mr. Lloyd and 
Mr. Watkin-Mills. It is noteworthy that at Hereford the 
whole of the work was given, with the exception of one 
air. The performance was, on the whole, not as good as 
others in the week, but the chorus was probably tired. 

The festival ended with a chamber concert in the Shire 
Hall. Mozart’s String Quartet in C and Dvorak’s Piano 
Quintet in A were the concerted numbers, the artists be- 
ing Messrs. Burnett, Hobday, Eyres, Ould, and Oscar 
Mr. Bernhard Carrodus played Bach’s ‘“Cha- 
conne,” and Mr. Oscar Meyer Chopin’s scherzo. The 
vocalists were Madame Henson, Miss J. King, Mr. L. 
Chandos and Mr. D. Price. 

The total attendance in the cathedral reached the num- 
ber of 9,073, and the collection at the doors, without the 
contribution from the central fund not yet paid in, was 
£801. 3 LF. V. Atwater. 


Meyer. 


Young Madame Dautrenes’ Piano. 





By Paut MARGUERITTE. 


ITH hands clasped behind his back and downcast 
brow, Monsieur Dautrenes strode up and down 
his study. In the dim crystal of a Venetian mirror as he 
passed to and fro he could see reflected his tall form and 
pallid profile, with the hair on the temples already 
streaked with gray. When he stepped in front of the 
open windows looking upon the Parc Monceau, the light, 
striking his countenance, accentuated lines of gloomy 
concentration of thought and bitter musing. Looking 
very white beneath the powdered bands of her hair, his 
mother, Madame Dautrenes, was sitting in an easy chair, 
apparently absorbed in a book. But, in secret, her eyes 
turned anxiously toward her son, or else, with a rapid 
glance of possession, reasserted her right to the special 
ownership of the apartment. The furniture and its fa- 
miliar arrangement betrayed, indeed, something new and 
unusual. It seemed nothing, yet meant everything. 

The sight of the younger Madame Dautrenes’ piano 
now closed, the loneliness of the luxurious corner where 
of old she was want to seclude herself behind a plush 
screen, her vacant reclining chair and her disarranged 
reading table, whereon knicknacks, portraits and even a 
crystal vase, henceforth empty of flowers, had lost all 
semblance of harmony, betokened, through the mute elo- 
quence of little things, some great change in the household 

Monsieur Dautrenes looked at the mantel clock with- 
out pausing in his walk, which was as rhythmic as the 
swinging of a pendulum. A fever of expectancy acceler- 
ated his pulse; he would have liked to be a year older, 
to dwell elsewhere, to escape from a psychical environ- 
ment too familiar and too haunting, or even to become 
some other person, cease to be the mortally suffering 
man that he was; yet he could not recollect why he felt 
thus, because of the sullen anguish oppressing him as 


does a mysterious nightmare wherein one appears to suf- 
focate. 

At last he stopped walking as the door opened, and his 
uncle, old General Forgeret, dry looking but lively in 
his overcoat bestarred with a rosette, appeared upon the 
threshold, his sympathetic countenance wearing a grave 
expression in keeping with the momentous news whereof 
he was the bearer. His sister, Madame Dautrenes, arose 
from her chair, her wrinkled hands trembling with hope. 

“Thou art free,” declared the old officer, turning to his 
nephew; “I come from the Palais de Justice; the court 
has pronounced thy divorce!” 

Without finding a word of reply Dautrenes merely 
bowed. Amid the outer silence, the irrevocable, like a 
knell, resounded in his ears. But presently the relief of 
surely knowing. of not having to pine any longer in un- 
certainty, opened his heart to a sad kind of pleasure. He 
breathed a deep sigh. With triumph in her eyes his 
mother came and kissed him on the forehead. He turned 
aside into the recess of a window, absorbed in sombre 
meditation. 

Thought, escaping from the present, fled back to the 
first days of his married life with Jeanne de Chanol, the 
lovely girl pianist, whose music as much as her beauty 
had caused him to espouse her immediately after her de- 
parture from her convent school. Their wedding jour- 
ney, Venice, Rome and the sweet hours passed beside 
the blue Neapolitan waves, glided before his mental vis- 
ion with the tender gesture and gentle silence of lovers’ 
converse, while a dream of happiness cast its radiant 
charm about them. 

But, alas! It was only a dream. As soon as they returned 
to Paris misunderstandings began to ensue, or, to speak 
more correctly, the one single but formal misunderstanding 
whereon their lives had been based gave way and revealed 
the truth in all its dreary nakedness. It had been a case 
of unconscious mutual self-deception. Each had deemed 
the other wedded to a different being from the reality—she 
to a different husband, he to a different wife. Imagina- 
tion had reciprocally enlarged their characters, and 
adorned them with merits in conformity with the ideal 
by each evoked. Hence arose the cruel mischief of it all, 
the bitter disappointment, and presently, between their un- 
congenial hearts, a yawning abyss of mutual suffering. 

As usually happens, the first disagreement was caused 
by the mother-in-law, old Madame Dautrenes, who, by 
right of her widowhood and long continued supervision 
of her son’s comfort, presumed to interfere in household 
matters. Naturally, the young wife protested; but her 
behavior was coarse, revealing the bad blood of the ill- 
assorted pair that her own father and mother had been. 
Dautrenes was shocked beyond measure, ignorant of his 
wife’s hereditary defects, and full of faith in the sweetness 
and intelligence of his musician bride. She, on the other 
hand, fond of domineering and thirsting for pleasure and 
luxury, had thought to wed a simple minded, easily man- 
aged fellow, whereas she discovered herself face to face 
with her master, whose seriousness soon become pedan- 
try and practical reason avarice in her eyes. From such 
a state of affairs to undisguised hatred was only a step, 
and the mother-in-law serving to exacerbate even that, 
the household presently became an earthly inferno. 

Madame expended her energy in going to balls, paying 
calls, consulting her dressmaker and making extravagant 
purchases at stores. Monsieur, once so .regular in his 
habits, spent his nights at the club and lost immense sums 


| years! 
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at play. For seven years did this continue. Seven long 
Who could describe the bitterness of those months 


| upon months of miserable scenes behind closed doors, 


mock smiles in society and falsehoods before servants. 
Yet what induced them to remain so long together; what, 


| so to speak, held hatred at bay and at times even drew 
| them toward each other? The happy moments when the 


artist nature gained the mastery over Madame Dautrenes’ 


| worldliness, and her husband in listening to her exquisite 





execution, her superb phrasing and her power of expres- 
sion forgot the real woman, becoming oblivious to all 
save the glorious pianist that she was. Sometimes a 
fierce, torturing flame, such Tolstoi describes in 
“The Kreutzer Sonata,” flared forth among the cinders of 
his rancor and made him willing to be her slave. She, 
too, experienced at moments a wild longing to regain the 
affection of one who could so sincerely and fervidly ad- 
mire her as a musician; and the curious spectacle was 
witnessed of two totally estranged beings remaining for 
hours together in sympathetic enjoyment of Beethoven, 
Mozart, Schumann and Chopin! 

Fortunately, when their ordinary life became unendur- 
able, and divorce, despite their strange association in 
musical pleasures, was decided upon, no_ tender little 
heart had to be rent and tortured. They had no children 
For months his wife had been living in the seclusion of a 
convent—a severe trial to her, no doubt—awaiting the 
course of the law, when the day arrived whereon our nar 
rative begins 

‘Maurice, thy uncle is speaking,” said his mother. 

But Dautrenes seemed not to hear. He looked at the 
piano, now so many a week silent, and a chill crept along 
his veins. Hard and eager and earnest as had been his 
struggle free himself the unloving wife, he 
thought with a sort of dazed regret that he should never 
more hear the beautiful musician. Cruel and hateful as 
the woman might be, her art was divine; and in possess 
ing her he seemed somehow to have a claim upon her 
talent. Now it was all ended, the bond betwixt them for- 
ever severed! 

Maurice, thy uncle is speaking,” 
who had to lay her hand upon his arm to draw him out of 
his self-abstraction 

“Dost thou not hear me, my boy?” asked the good Gen- 
Learn that thy wife that 


as 


to from 


repeated his mother, 


eral. “TI respect thy sorrow 
was solicits an interview. She was present when judgment 
At her earnest entreaty I have brought 


was rendered 
her with me, and she is waiting below in a carriage.’ 

Dautrenes, as though only in part comprehending what 
was said, gazed on the frank, loyal countenance of the old 
Suddenly, a torrent of blood rushed into his face 
replying as though a 
“T am at the or- 


soldier. 
and crimsoned his cheeks, 
stranger had made the request, he said: 
ders of Mademoiselle de Chanol.” 
Anxiously his mother approached him and narrowly 
scanned his features: while the General, leaving the room, 
went to offer his arm to the young divorced wife. Maurice 
kept his eyes stubbornly lowered, nor did he raise them 
until he caught the sound of approaching footsteps. Then, 
anticipating her intention of being present at the interview, 
“Mother, I beseech you!” he remonstrated. Whereupon, 


and, 


| with a formal air, the old lady made her exit just as the 


portiére was drawn aside to admit Madame Dautrenes the 
younger. 

Her black, half mourning costume, enlivened only by a 
bunch of Parma violets at the belt, made her look almost 
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like another woman. But as soon as she lifted her small 
face veil he observed that she had grown prettier, though 
it gave him a pang to acknowledge the fact; he noticed the 
oval face, slightly fuller than of old; the willful nose; the 
haughty eyes; the too thin upper and the too thick under 
lip of the mouth that he had once so passionately kissed. 

Too greatly moved to speak, he motioned to her to take 
a chair into which, equally agitated, she allowed herself 
to sink. There was a moment’s embarrassing pause; then 
the dread of appearing ridiculous made him hurry his 
words, as he inquired: ‘You desire to speak to me? Is it 
on business?” 

She waived the question with a weary gesture, and in a 
constrained voice replied: “Let us leave such matters to 
the notaries. Believe me, I do homage to your disinter- 
ested conduct.” 

Dautrenes had, indeed, taken care to provide generously 
for her; and now he merely shrugged his shoulders, with a 
bitter smile at the tardy justice of the acknowledgment. 

“In case”—he remarked, annoyed by the vulgarity of 
material details—“in case you should desire to take with 
you immediately your jewelry and anything eise belonging 
to you”—here he stopped short. An evocation of dainty 
gowns and daintier linen, of feminine elegancies, in a word, 
brought a lump in his throat, and he thought sadly of the 
soit and silky fabrics that, after a portion had been dis- 
tributed among the maid servants, would be packed in 
trunks and vanish forever along with their mistress. 

But she repeated, though more faintly, the same weary 
gesture, looked fixedly at the carpet, and blushed in a way 
that made her more charming 

“Nothing brings me here,” 
seeing you for the last time.” 

And, all of a sudden, she gazed full in his face; he also 
looked steadily at her, smitten with vague anguish, dread- 
ing the supreme explanation, more cruel than any preced- 
ing it. But she let fall these words: “Behold us separated!” 
We have a long while been nothing to each other. Before 
we part forever, I come to hold out my hand and to ask 
your forgiveness.” 

He stared with wide open eyes, gave a start, as if still 
afraid. What sort of a comedy was she about to play? 
She, however, scrutinized him with a sad and sincere 
smile. 

“You do not believe me,’ 
have made you suffer so!” 

Remorse lurked in the voice, the gaze, the attitude of 
the haughty woman. But man’s indomitable pride com- 
ing to the rescue, Dautrenes straightened himself up and 
exclaimed: “Suffer! Are you so sure of that?” 

She measured him from head to feet, remarking his pal- 
lor, his hollow temples, and his prematurely silvered hair; 
then, without speaking, she bowed slowly and with great 
assurance. Whereupon he lost command of himself, and 
made confession in a false, giggling laugh before he 
asked: “Do you admire your work?” 

With an air of pity, her eyes looking far away, her 
thoughts wandering, she made answer: “Yes, we have 
tortured each other at pleasure; we are even. Still, I 
acknowledge that you have been better than I.” 

He remained silent a moment; then, with changed 
countenance and altered voice, he said: “If I have 
wronged you, either voluntarily or involuntarily, I pray 
that you will forgive me.” 

“You are now given back to life,” she answered; “you 
will no doubt be happier.” 

Slowly shaking his head, he replied: “You are young 
and beautiful, and others will love you. I wish you the 
happiness that I have not been able to give.” 

She arose. 

“Adieu,” she murmured. 

But to detain her an instart upon the threshold of the 
irrevocable, he stammered: “Yet how you have detested 
me! It frightens me merely to think of it.” 

She was not less frank: “I have often detested you; 
yet there were days when I loved you.” 


she said, “except the need of 


she continued. “It is true. I 
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A trembling seized him and he asked: “Even in our 
worst moments?” 

“In our worst moments,” she repeated. 

He turned his face away, drew his hand across his fore- 
head, and in anger, incredulous, heartbroken, cried: “No, 
you did detest me! Acknowledge that you detest me still!” 

“Should I have come then?” she queried. “Rather it is 
you.” 

Then the bitterness within him burst forth in a flood of 
disconnected words. 

“I—I!”" he ejaculated in the sharpness of passion. “Why, 
I have always loved you; yes, always! I loved you yes- 
terday; I shall love you to-morrow. Present or absent. I 
love you! Do you hear me? I love you!” 

He caught her hands in his fiercely. Never had he 
thought her so beautiful; a mad affection possessed him, 
while at the same time he was stifling with shame. 

“Leave me, leave me!” she sighed. 

But, wild, and like one drunken, he besought her on his 
knees: “Jeanne, do not go; stay; forget! We can count 
on many fair years of life. Shall we not try to be happy 
together before we die!” 

She repulsed him gently. 

“You forget that we are separated.” 

He rose to his feet. 

“Is there no appeal?” he asked. “Have we no redress? 
Well, come, then; let us depart; let us go to the ends of the 
earth!” 

She smiled in a strange way, and discovering in the 
degradation of such a proposal a sad triumph for herself, 
she cried: “How thou wouldst despise me!” 

“Ah!” moaned he, “not more than thou thyself despisest 
me. What difference does it make, if we love each other? 
Come! We will make a joy of suffering!” 

But tempted, perhaps, as well as filled with dismay, she 
repeated: “No, no!” while rearranging her veil with the 
gestures and shrinking of one already preparing to flee 

Then a frightful suspicion crossed his mind, and with a 
mocking laugh he said: “Ah, ah! I understand why you 
are come! To ensnare me once more, is it not? To strike 
deep into my heart the detestable yet charming vision of 
yourself, to envenom my wound with an incurable love, to 
make sport of me with your false pity and the apishness of 
your pardon! There! off with you!” 

She looked at him; her parted lips moved as if to speak; 
her eyes made protestation. 

Suddenly his glance alighted on the piano, her piano, so 
long closed, so long mute. From his features faded the 
ugly passion, and an intensely pleading expression re- 
placed it. 

“Jeanne, Jeanne! play, play for me once more, only once 
more!” 

She trembled; hesitated; then, with the same sad smile 
again suffusing her countenance, went to the piano. Dau- 
trenes followed her eagerly, like a child, and, opening the 
instrument, sat down near her. Some constraint at first 
was apparent in her execution; but gradually she warmed 
up to her work, and then was soon lost to everything save 
the music itself. An hour, two hours, sped by. Neither 
she nor her listener saw nor heard the old General depart, 
nor old Madame Dautrenes enter the room, stare gloomily 
at them, and also pass out. 

At length as the shadows gathered fast, Dautrenes said 
“Play me the Chopin nocturne, opus 37, No. 2.” 

She obeyed, in silence, playing with wonderful pathos. 

“Thank you!” he whispered; but he did not move when, 
pale and agitated, she rose from the instrument, left the 
room, and descended to the street 

When the stars began to gleam in the evening sky, 
Madame Dautrenes, not hearing any sound above stairs, 


became anxious about her son, and came to look for him. 
She found him still in the same place beside the piano 

“Art thou asleep, Maurice?” she asked. 

Then she bent over him, uttered a low cry of anguish, 
and sank on her knees. 

He was asleep—Adapted by W. Struthers for the Domi- 
nant. 
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A WAKING. 

Fully three-quarters of all the trouble and pain and annoyance in 
this world might be prevented. yr. BE. Ft 

KNOW that what I am going to say will not prevent 

any of the proposed concerts for the coming season, 
but it may save the waste of valuable concert tickets. 

I hereby give fair and timely warning that I attend no 
concerts whatever this season, unless assured that such 
performances are in some way protected against the de- 
structive disease which rages in Paris more than anywhere 
in the world; I mean conversation during the execution 
of music. 

I am by no means a cranky sort of person, and I know 
nothing of the smeary art of affectation, but I certainly 
have too nice a disposition to have it completely ruined 
by the thoughtlessness of some people and the bad breed- 
ing of others. 

It is certainly not worth while to leave a charming 
home circle, agreeable occupation or good company to 
dress for out doors, go to the expense of a carriage, and 
take the trouble of crossing the city on cold, wet nights 
for the sake of straining every nerve of patience and self- 
control during an entire program, or of getting up and 
leaving the hall after the first two numbers. 

No one who does not live here can have any idea of the 
extent to which talking in concerts is practiced in Paris, 
and the indifference with which it is regarded by the best 
musicians on both sides of the footlights. 

Were this an uncontrollable disaster which the best 
powers were doing their best to control, one could sup- 
port it in hope or aid with courage in the reformation. 
Inasmuch as nobody minds the least bit or seems to notice 
that anything out of the ordinary is going on when there 
is a perfect buzz through the salle, then the case is hope- 
less, and all one has to do is to renounce 

M. Lamoureux’s departure from the leadership of a 
large and important clientéle, which he had trained at the 
point of the bayonet to behave like reasonable beings dur- 
ing the playing of a composition, leaves us without one 
single refuge from this desolating pest. M. Colonne’s 
influence in this direction is sa:utary, but has not the 
“invincible” element which made the Cirque d’ Eté a musi- 
cal paradise by reason of its obligatory silence. The Con- 
servatoire can harbor but a handful of the “elect” at a 
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time, and they listen through pure local respect handed 
down from father to son with the fauteuils. 

The concert halls, the Salle Pleyel and Salle Erard and | 
the various places used as salles throughout the city are | 
where one suffers, and the Salle Erard is the worst of all, | 
although the director thereof is one of the most well-bred | 
and polite men in all the country of France. 

In the word “suffer” in connection with this evil there | 
is no affectation on my part, and I have not the slightest | 
desire to pose as super-sensitive musically. It is pure up- | 
and-down suffering, physical, mental, and musical, to hear | 
whispering and talking mingled with music. 

In the first place, the rhythm: of music and conversation 
collide and cross and jar; one goes pattering, the other 
swinging along, like a peasant pattering along beside a | 
gentleman, and the whole gives the effect of a regiment | 
of soldiers out of step, a sensation that pulls and drags at 
the nerves. Then the keys are out. Music is in one key 
and talking in another, and sibillant whispering is rasping 
to the last degree. I would just as soon sit in a room in 
which were two pianos being played, both out of tune, 
with different pieces in different keys, as to hear talking 
during music. The fact of the unnecessariness of the dis- | 
comfort adds to the irritation. 

Besides, there is the distraction. I’rom the first phrase 
of any music, the most infantine, the most classic, or the 
most romantic, one is caught in a web of some kind, differ- 
ing in type and in pleasure, according to the style, its 
power, or its appeal to the temperament. To be pulled out 
of that web by distraction of any kind is maddening. Even | 
to feel that surrounding attention is wandering is to lessen | 
extremely the pleasure, and absolute concentration of all 
surrounding thought on the same subject is one-half the 
power of any performance. 

That I am not alone in the discomfort so needlessly 
wrought in this regard, is evident from the restlessness, 
the strained attention, the irritated expression and the de- 
parture from the hall of many real music lovers who are 
too “polite” to interfere with the pleasure of their more 
loquacious neighbors by making any sort of resistance, 
and too badly in the minority to warrant even an expres- | 
sion of the justice of their case. 

Were it merely the comon herd who whispered “pe 

| 
| 
| 


one might leave a talkative circle in hope of pleasure in 
more strictly musical and refined quarters, but the strang- 
est part of all is that in Paris, the best people in it, mu- 
sical and social, are confirmed talkers in the concert hall! 
If you wish to be let enjoy your music in Paris go rather 
to the park and garden, where “the people” are assembled | 
by the thousand under the trees, but do not cross the | 
threshold of a salle de concert. 

Were I told of this, from what I know of French 
politeness and gentle respect for others, I would not be- 
lieve it, but I know it, alas! too traly from personal ex- 
perience to be able to refute it when remarked upon by 
foreign musicians. The only rudeness I have ever seen 
the Parisians guilty of is talking in concert. This in- 
cludes all musical assemblies and operas as well, but not 
music in salons, which is listened to with strict attention. 
It can scarcely be called a rudeness, indeed, for it is the 
general habit. I am firmly convinced that had they any 
idea of the misery they thus caused they would cease im- 
mediately, as of all the many adorable qualities of the 
French race, respect for the neighbor is one of the most 
remarkable. 

I am forced by the commonness of this reprehensible 
habit to the conclusion that perhaps after all the French 
are not really musical, only artistically so. Music plays 


its part in the beautiful and so has its share in attention 
and respect, but the soif of ears, the passion of musical 
sense to follow, to trace, to hear, to imagine, is not there; 
else they could not whisper during musical composition, 
vocal and instrumental, classic and modern, as they do. 

Imagine having a head, a hand, a paper passed between 


| you and the light at frequent and irregular intervals 


while trying to read a lover’s letter, an important mes- 
sage in difficult handwriting, or a will in a foreign tongue! 
Imagine having a veil constantly fall between you and 
the stage during the action of a scene! Imagine having 


|a common servant or a little child burst into a room 


twenty times or more with irrevelant observations during 
the recital of a confidential or deeply interesting story! 


| Imagine the filing of saws, the drinking of vinegar, the 


stumbling over grit in salad, the play of mosquitos when 
trying to sleep, the creaking of a door when tryng to 
write—imagine talking during music! 

No. If people felt this they could not bear it any more 
than a man could his wife’s infidelity, if he cared. 

But one leader in all the musical circles of Paris ever 
set his foot down against this most poignant of musical 


sufferings. There is but one conclusion to be drawn from 


| the fact. 


During an important concert during my first seasun in 
Paris I was astonished to discover that the intermittent 
buzz which was draining all the pleasure out of the “Ap- 
passionata Sonata” came, not from a rival pianist, not from 
an unmusical singer, from no common person, but, if you 
please, from one of the leading musicians in krance! Were 
I to pronounce his name there would be surprise. Were 
one to question his musicianliness, that would be sacri- 
lege. Yet some dozen times since, when having the mis- 
fortune to be in the same audience with this charming and 
able man, I have always been made aware of it by keen 
annoyance. 

A prominent pianist gave a :eries of recitals, comprising 
piano literature from A to Z, in one of the most élite con- 
cert halls of the city. During one of them a leading mu- 


| sician, himself a pianist, was present, two seats from the 


stage; so close that he could see the tiny button on the 
artist’s dainty white slipper by the pedal. His wife on the 
one side, a lady friend on the other, there that man sat the 
entire program entertaining those ladies with all the in- 
souciance, freedom, demonstration, and grace becoming a 
summer hotel balcony, a boudoir in the early evening, 
or the deck of a yacht in a quiet sea. They had a real 
good time, the three, and I did not see a frown upon a 
single forehead among the voisinage, who would have 
conversed as wel: no doubt, had they the desire to do so. 

Two musical professors, both prominent and esteemed, 
kept up a similarly entertaining conveisation at a con- 
cert a few evenings later. At a teachers’ concert, given 
in apublic salle recently, talking was as universal and unre- 
stricted as at a church sociable. While one of the students 
was singing a well-known lady of title here, who seeks to 
escape the ennui of her set by excursions into the artistic 
world and is thereby herself called “artistic,” marched up 
through the centre aisle with two friends close to the front, 
compelling two persons to vacate their places that the 
three friends might be together. 

The three commenced by removing their tight tailor 
made jackets and sundry other supplementals, each help- 
ing the other with manifold courtesies, graces and titter- 
ings at their difficulties. Arranging a sort of vestiaire 
around them they settled themselves snugly shoulder to 
shoulder, lorgnette in the middle, and went to work to 
enjoy themselves. A timid “sh-h” from a friend of the 
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singer only caused the talkative lady to look around as 
though highly offended and to continue her chat more 
disturbingly than ever. 

At a classic concert given by a leading composer-organ- 
ist, with the assistance of the élite amateur musical set of 
the city, the disturbance by talking and whispering was 
simply disgraceful. 

At a concert given by a foreign pianist, five members 
of a charming family, seated in the middle of the hall, 
kept up a constant giggling, chatting, passing of bon bons 
and free laughing as though on a tennis ground. The 
Trocadéro performances, especially when strangers per- 
form, are a farce in point of attention. 

At a recent childs’ piano school concert, an excellent 
one with a most interesting program, attention was made 
impossible by the well intentioned mother and sister of 
the teacher passing around among the audience “making 
it agreeable” and dropping a word here, a word there, 
as to the excellent professorship of their relative. I went 
to that concert with the express intention of doing the 
school good, full of interested curiosity as to classic com- 
position for children and as to how much “musical senti- 
ment” was there made a part of piano commencement. 
I came away in such ill humor from the constant disturb- 
ance that I did not care whether children ever learned 
music, whether Beethoven ever wrote a primer, or if I 
ever saw or heard of the school or its “family” again. 

Women ushers are allowed to bargain or scold about 
their pourboires, to quarrel and jabber, to go back and 
forth with unneeded foot rests and wrappings, all un- 
heeded and unprevented. At the Nikisch concerts it was 
noticeably bad. At M. Lamoureux’s concerts there was 
never any of this. 

No two heads go together into a seat that they do not 
fall to talking, if they have anything to talk about. 
Critics discuss during the playing of a new work, and the 
vocal professors are evidently untouched by annoyance. 

At the professors’ auditions generally hubbub reigns 
unconstrained. Frequentiy groups may be seen mocking 
the pupils’ performances until the close, when they ap- 
plaud quite as boisterously, and then laugh at the joke 
until the next new one comes on to be “examined.” This 
is frequent. 

I saw a professor sit placidly through one of his audi- 
tions while four of his pupils buzzed freely about his ears. 
He evidently was not in the least disturbed by it. In- 
deed, the hopeless side of this great nuisance is the evi- 
dent general oblivion to it by the musical cult. As to 
artists, [ cannot see where their so-called “sensitiveness” 
and “intuitiveness” exists, for they sing and play and bow 
through the most insulting hubbubs, utterly regardless of 
them, and never discover either mockery or lack of atten- 
tion. Of course, when leaders pursue a course, the herd 
follows, and so the general maladv. 

Of course, also, all people do not whisper all the time. 
Many people want to listen much of .ne time. But that 
is not enough. It is not enough that people listen when 
they want to, because all people do not “want to” at the 
same place, which leaves the others free to talk; hence 
the constant talking which exists. It needs a rare strength 
of beauty, novelty or surprise to strike all at once. It is 
rare as a cyclone, so somebody is always talking! 

All men do not feel tempted to take off their coats in a 
warm reception parlor at the same time. Suppose all who 
wished to did so whenever they wished to! Suppose 
when anyone wished he or she should lie down on a ball- 
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kiss his pretty companion in public every time cheeks and 
lips called him! Supose each guest turned over at the 
dining table the plate which did not suit the appetite! 
These things may be said to be plus fort que lui, but I 
notice they are not plus fort que lui. And they are not 
done because they are not allowed to be done. Custom, 
tacit restriction, controls the will and the matter .s settled. 

Talking during music could be stopped effectively, and 
should be. Talking is stopped in the American public 
schools among thousands of irrepressible young neople 
and even babies by the simple force of “ must be.” I war- 
rant Mr. Virgil has no talking in any performance, lec- 
turing, playing, studying, or rehearsing of which he is 
head. I know that Mr. Lamoureux stopped talking among 
the set of people who had the privilege of feeling his im- 





pression in the matter. Young Mr. Bauer will not play | 
if people talk; so people do not talk when he plays. | 
Young Mr. Zeldenrust, though nervous and annoyed by | 
it, plays whether people talk or not; so, of course, they 
talk. Mrs. Walden Pell, as society lady, controls the most | 
magpie and cosmopolite companies, because she cannot 
endure it otherwise. Madame Y. , across the city, has 
regular rag-bag performances; neither whispering nor in- 
attention disturb her. 

Nothing would be more easy than to check this evil in 
Paris, a city where everybody's wish is every other body's’ 
law; where obedience to authority is in the blood from 
grocer to President, and where appeal may be made to 
refinement, courtesy, tact or art as religious. 

Going in and out of the salle during music is prohibited 
strictly here by all assemblies having the least pretension. 
A line at the bottom of the programs says so, and a lock 
on the door, supplemented by a soldier on the one side and 
Not one per- 





a policeman on the other, accents the fact 
son renounces a performance or remains at home from one 
because of the restrictions. Nothing would be easier than 
to add a line, “ Talking strictly forbidden,” and to sup- 
plement it (where need be) by the gentle attention of an 
usher. 

During the performance of little Bruno Steindel in 
the Salle Pleyel one or two interested little mothers, in 
their desire to see the baby manipulate the keys, half arose 
in their seats. They were promptly checked by the usher, 
who knew that if these stood there would be a dozen others 
to follow the example, for such things are contagious as 
diphtheria. 

Any artist who so desired could stop whispering ef- 
fectually before the close of his second piece. The leader 
of any musical enterprise has but to arrange it so to have 
no talking during the performance in which he is inter- 
ested. The director of any salle could make silence a part 
of the comfort and charm which he prides himself are 
afforded his clients. It is more than a pleasure or a cour- 
tesy, it is his duty to protect those who suffer from dis- 
turbance against disturbance. He has everything in his 
hands, and there is nothing to prevent his doing so. Make 
it a custom, an élite fashion, once to pay attention to mu- 
sic, whether it is enjoyed or not, and audiences will follow 
suit, as they do in dressing and in manners. 

At all events there will be one less person to worry about | 
this season, for I assure everybody that the most pressing 
invitation, with tickets attached, and even carriage and four 
added, will not tempt me to any ordinary performance, un- 
less such invitation be accompanied by some effective pro- | 
tection against this worst of musical nuisances—talking 
through music. b 


‘thing among a great many others 
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M. Colonne seems determined to do his part in making | “curiosity.” It is like a person ignorant of precious stones 
up for the loss to the concert field of his confrére, M. | taking in an entire jeweler’s window at a glance and pass- 


Lamoureux. He has made this season a twofold pro- 
gram, part of it comprising works by tie masters and 
young writers which do not demand a large frame for 
their proper expression, to be given on Thursday after- 
noons in a charming theatre building in the Rue Blanche, 
about midway betwee: La Trinité and M. Guilmant’s 
studio in the Clichy street. The other part will comprise 
heavy orchestral works with chorus, &c., to be given as 
before on Sunday in the Chatelet. 

The program will comprise works of all nations, dates 
and schools, forming a veritable history of composition 
The best solo artists are already engaged. The concerts 
commence October 17. Rates of subscription and means 
of partaking of the various concerts are generous and in- 
telligent. One can subscribe so as to go to all, to part, 
to each, to both, on the same day, different days, odd 
days, and to hear everything by the table of arrangement. 
Nine francs for ten concerts or 17 francs for twenty con- 
certs, and from 2 to 7 francs a seat, indicate the scale of 
prices. These concerts are largely attended by Ameri- 
cans. 

Another charming and sympathetic attention may be 
recorded of M. Guilmant. At the recent anniversary of 
the death of the gentle M. Salomé, maitre de chapelle for 
many years of La Trinité, the family, prepared only for 
the modest religious service arranged for, were deeply 
touched and surprised to find assembled the entire choir 
of the chr- with musical service and grand organ 
played by «.. ‘suilmant himself, who, in spite of his mul- 
tiple and exacting duties, managed to organize this 
tribute to his musical companion. There is no better 
material in the bulwarks of character than that which 
makes M. Guilmant. I regard him almost with venera- 


tion in music and out of it. He is an apostle among us. 


| ing on to the next, and who, wholly satisfied before the 
fourth, turns to a bread shop window or hat exposition 
for interest. A jeweler will, on the contrary, see para- 
dise in a small paper of three stones in the hollow of his 
| hand, and will renounce a trip to Europe to create a proper 
setting for them. That is the principle of this thing. We 
| have hauled our art in through the chimney wrong end 
first, and do not know what to make of it 

We must have national music, national music schools, 
National 


national opera, national musical associations 
opera first, perhaps, on account of where we are. 

The de Reszkés, in speaking of the opera war being 
waged by Tue Musicat Courier, made the remark: 

“Where in the name of God will they get opera if they 
keep all foreign artists out?” 

Tue Musicart Courier, nor no other intelligent power, 
ever thought of “keeping all foreign artists out,” but of 
| creating operatic artists within and bringing the foreign 
artists in, too. 
| The germ of the whole movement is that music is 
| greater than opera, that opera is but one department of 
music, and that opera as conducted in America has grown 
to be preventative of instead of helpful to the cause of 
national music. Every word of which is the truth 

By the past system all the light was concentrated in one 
spot—New York—the whole country in obscurity. What 


| were those supposed to do who did not live in New York? 


| of the musical literature) 
| ward the diffusion of musical literature. 


| 


Read elsewhere of the charming home of Madame 


Salomé and her useful work at St. Germain-en-Laye. 
Madame Heglon of the Paris Opéra has taken a strong 
interest in a talented young Boston girl, Miss A. Ger- 
trude Howe, who is here studying with M. Sbriglia 
Madame Visconti, the popular teacher of Italian to 
American students in Paris, is to give this season a con- 
ference on the relation of the Italian language to singing 
and the utility, not to speak of the beauty, of the study of 
that language. Madame Visconti is not a “haphazard” 
teacher, but a trained normal school graduate, fitted out 
first as a linguist and then as a teacher. This is why she 
can push pupils instead of pulling thern through the 
study. She holds, among other things, that the immense 
carrying power in the voices of even stall Italians is 


| proof of the effect of the language on the lungs and vocal 


organs. 


** * 

Mr. Frederic Grant Gleason recently said a very wise 
Speaking of the re- 
stricted view of composition by ordinary opera-goers in 


America, he says he accounts for it “by the lack of knowl- 


edge of repertory.” Why, of course, that is all there is 
to that. People without books do not care for literature. 
Rather how can people discuss literature who only read a 
story here and there? Thanks to the system of opera in 


| America for this condition. Our superb musical instinct 


is absolutely unfed. 
Staring at a procession of musical celebrities does not 
provide this nourishment either. It only creates a personal 


The eyes of those who did see were held glued to the 
“thing, instead of the thing signified” (the person instead 
There was no effort made to- 
It was an ex- 
position of prize pigs for the sake of seeing the ribbons 
and medals, not a study of natural history. Students could 
not go to study, for they could not afford it, and when they 
did it was to stare and envy people, not to love and study 
music. 

This idea that THe Musicat Courier is reaching for 
the big horizon in grappling with the small briar root, is 
reaching for national educational independence, not ex- 
terminating foreigners, is large viewed, clairvoyant, 
courageous, and ‘lluminated with real art light in its effort 
—this idea is not sufficiently comprehended, even by 
intelligent and friendly musicians. 

Eyes looking to the opera movement in itself are not 
in it. They do not see, do not know, do not comprehend, 


the reach “for the big horizon.” And once more I cry 


with the full glass to my lips: “To pioneers with the light 
back of their eyes, God bless them!” 
** * 


Mrs. Carlotta Reynal has left Paris for London. Miss 
Florence Brimson, of Toronto, Canada, engaged this year 
with the Damrosch company, leaves for America October 
2, with her mother, to pass some weeks at her home be- 
fore commencing duties. We bespeak encouragement for 
the young artist. Sonsogno has written to Francisca 
asking her to prepare “Hamlet” and “Mireille,” in addi- 
tion to her other roles, for the Italian season. When I see 
how operatic singers have to work and to pay I am more 
lenient toward fair salaries 

M. Lamoureux is in Italy. Nikis h is to be there in the 
spring. Many first-class singers are being called to Milan 
this season. We do not know what surprise may be in 
store for us from the cradle of melody in the new century. 

Miss Kleeberg commences in October a tournée in 
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Scotland and Switzerland. Miss Kate Reilly (Cécile Lor- 
raine), a pupil of M. Fidele Konig, of Paris, hzs been en- 
gaged for three years, I believe, by the Carl Rosa Opera 
Company, to sing later in Covent Garden. She gives the 
credit of a remarkable restoration «wf voice to her teacher. 

Mr. and Mrs. Grau are 1n the city. 

Miss Alice Mandelick has become a member of the In- 
stitut Polytechnique in Paris, and has commenced a 
course of stage action and business from Professor 
d’Avrigny, of the Comédie Frangaise, director of this 
department. 

A charming and very valuable account of the music in 
Dieppe, where Saint-Saens deposits the treasures of col- 
lection from foreign travel, is given in the Paris Monde 
Musical of September 15. Later it will appear here in full 
if possible. It is written by Mr. A. Daudelot, one of the 
paper’s best contributors. Saint-Saéns being one of the 
best read men of the day, a philosopher and student of the 
world, not of music, makes this collection extremely 
precious. 

The opening of the piano studio of Mr. Felix Fox in 
Steinert Hall, Boston, is of interest to his European 
teachers. 

Mme. Madier de Montjau, fresh from the studio of 
M. Paul Marcel, in Paris, has made an instantaneous and 
brilliant success in Amsterdam as Juliette in “Romeo et 
Juliette” and as Elsa in “Lohengrin.” She was recalled 
eleven times after Juliette. The papers are enthusiastic 
over the young débutante’s personality and gifts. The 
singer is originally from New Orleans. 

M. P. Marcel reopens his studio next week. 

Mr. Percy Jackson, the young basso from Mr. Bouhy’s 
school, sang iast Sunday at the morning service at St. 
George’s Church in London, one of the smartest churches 
in town it appears. He sang “Resignation,” by Miss Lind- 
say, and made quite an impression. It was the first time 
he ever sang in England. He also sang in a church in 
Liangollin, Wales, in the course of his summer rambles. 
His cousin, Mr. Edgar Marvin, is with him. They return 
to Paris in October, bringing with them a champion black 
pug, once the property of Mr. Courtnay Thorpe, the actor, 
proof sure of his pure blood. 

Mrs. Jere De Les Witter, of Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
reached Paris with her daughter, who is a student pianist 
pupil of Mr. Alex. Zenier, of Appleton, who, in Paris, a 
few years ago, was a pupil of Widor. Mr.Zeiner is doing 
well at home as a talented serious musician is bound to do. 
The Witters go to Switzerland next week, returning to 
Paris later on. Mr. John McCloskey, of New York, a 
young tenor, has arrived to take lessons from M. Bouhy. 
The Davidsons arrive to-day. The Yersin sisters sailed for 
America on Friday. Mrs. Cleaver is studying Italian with 
Madame Visconti. Miss Grace Clifford leaves Paris in 
October to study English ballad with Randegger.. Her 
sister, Electa, is with Marchesi. 

M. George Hesse, the piano professor, reopens his 
school on October 1. He will have under his direction 
this year, with other duties, a new piano school in Auteuil, 
opened by three of his pupils. Solfege, reading at sight, 
the first principles of harmony, and singing will be fea- 
tures of the school. Success to the young people in their 
undertaking. THe Musicat Courier wishes them well. 

Among M. Hesse’s entertainments of last season was a 
conference on Chopin, with piano illustrations, Chopin 
being a god of the master. The composer Ravina attends 
all his efforts. 

Among the artists to take part at the opening of the 
Institut Polytechnique, in October, will be Alvarez, Four- 
nets, Mile. Lafargue, all of the Opéra; M. Mounet-Sully, 
and M. Leon Claretie, of the Comédie Francaise, and M. 
George Marty, as accompanist. 
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ARTICLE VI.—THE VOCAL INSTRUMENT.—A REPLY TO DR. FLOYD | 


S. MUCKEY’S ARTICLES. 


No. 1. Mustcat Courter, Vol., XXXV., No. 5, p. 13 
August 4, 1897. 
No. 2. Musicat Courier, Vol. XXXV., No. 6, p. 99, 


August 11, 1897. 
No. 3. Musica, Courier, Vol. XXXV., No. 7, p. 11, 


August 18, 1897. 
No. 4. Musicat Courter, Vol. XXXV., No. 8, p. 6, 
August 25, 1897. 


R. MUCKEY, in opening his first article, indorses the 


purpose of the present discussion as solely to bring | 
out the truths with regard to voice production, i. e., to | 


show what is right voice production and what is wrong, 
and why each is appropriately so called. 

He has, however, assumed that because the writer has 
asserted that Dr. Curtis’ book needed no defense he 
was in consequence bound to indorse that valuable little 
volume in every detail. Such procedure, of course, is 
impossible, and in the case of this and all similar books 
it does not seem as though the indorsement of the work 
as a whole need be impaired by disagreement as to minor 
details. 

We heartily concur in the further proposition that “crit- 
icism should be backed up by good and sufficient reasons 
and not consist of simple assertions.” The validity of the 
statement, however, that “no work of a SCIENTIFIC nature 
has ever been written upon the voice” rests entirely on the 
definition of “scientific nature,” and it is an open question 


whether such a claim is not stronger than is warranted by | 


the facts. 

To be scientific one must: 

1. State the facts accurately, 

2. Be correct in their application to the question under 
discussion, and 

3. Argue in strict logic in order to deduce results which 
must then be true. 

Our friend lays out the program most satisfactorily when 
he states that we are trying to make clear: 

1. What voice is, 

2. The nature of the vocal instrument, 

3. The laws which regulate its action, and 

4. How these laws apply in use. 

The questions of difference upon which Dr. Muckey 
claims that Dr. Curtis is wrong are: 

1. On the action of the vocal bands when producing 
tones of different pitch, 

2. The cause of the production of overtones in or by the 
vocal instrument, and 

3. The number of resonating cavities of the voice and 
their use in singing. 

The nature oi the voice has been under discussion for 
over a hundred years, and for that length of time by far 
the larger majority of writers have held it to be a reed in- 
strument, although some authors have maintained that it 
was of the string type. 

From the beginning the basis of classification has in- 


variably been solely the action of the vocal bands during | 


tone production, #. e., the manner and extent of the bands 
in vibration (not extent of vibration) at different points 
of the pitch scale. 

Dr. Curtis has followed the majority and classes the 
voice as a membranous reed. 

Dr. Muckey now enters the field as an enthusiastic up- 
holder of the string theory, and bases his conclusions on 
an entirely NEW set of propositions, the validity of which 
we will consider in detail. 


== 
| The argument in his present series of articles is one 


which he has already used in the paper which, written 
jointly with Profesor Hallock, on “Vocal Strain and Its 
| Prevention,” appeared in the Baltimore Journal of Eye, 
| Ear and Throat Diseases, last year, and also in their joint 
| paper on “Voice Production and Analysis,” ging was 
| published in the Looker-On, Part 1, Vol. IIL., 1, July, 
1896; Part 2, Vol. III., No. 3, September, x oh Part 
3, Vol. III., No. 5, November, 1896. 

It is necessary to refer to these former articles, because 
in them will be found the full description of the apparatus 
constructed to prove the accuracy of the contentions they 
all contain. ’ 

The argument presented for the string theory of the 
voice is based on the following premises: 

1. That the voice must be either a reed or a stringed in- 
| strument, and cannot be regarded except as the one or as 
the other of these two kinds. 

2. That whether the instrument be string, reed or vocal 
band, all the different series of air waves (overtones) are 
originated by the vibrator; thus we read: “The partial 
tones of any complex tone are produced by the segmen- 
tation of the vibrating body.” * * * 

“In order to understand this clearly we must know how 
the different series of air waves (overtones, J. S. B.) are 
orginated by the vocal cords (“V. S. and Its P.,” p. 10). 

“It must, however, be borne in mind that these overtones, 
whose variation enables us to articu/ate, and to put feeling 
| into the voice, are originated in the cords themselves, and 
that they are modified only as to their relative intensity 
by the resonant cavities above. Any other origin of the 
overtones is absolutely incompatible, as well with theory 
as with observed facts.” (““V.P. and A.,” p. 185; Looker-On, 
September, 1896.) 

Starting with these two propositions, both of which will 
be shown to be only partly true, the laws of a string in- 
strument (violin type) are illustrated by means of a mono- 
cord and a set of resonators arranged so that certain over- 
tones, if present, may be recorded by photography so as to 
show their number, relative intensity and position. 

This resonating recording apparatus is then of a special 
kind, i. ¢., it is limited in its ability to analyze tone 
entirely by what it was constructed to analyze. Each reso- 
nator is by its nature and constructiou able to respond 
only to a single pitch, and hence the apparatus can hear 
(considering a resonator as an artificial ear, as it is for the 
present purpose of selecting partials from a complete 
tone) and can record only those pitches (notes) for each 
of which a separate and appropriate resonator is provided, 
and no mater how many other notes are sounded in front 
of the apparatus they will not be recorded by it, and hence 
their non-appearance on the records made by it is abso- 
lutely no proof that such notes are absent, and yet we are 
assured that reed overtones are absent from the voice 
because they are not recorded by this apparatus, which 
was superficially made so that it cannot record anything 
but the first six or more overtones of a string, it being 
remembered and admitted that the overtone of the string 
and of a metal reed are not the same. 

The importance of the above is to show the fallacy of 
the argument so far as the apparatus is concerned. To 
prove anything by such an apparatus it should have been 
| provided with resonators for the overtones of a metal reed, 
and then if after a sufficiently extended examination of 
human voices the records failed to exhibit any of the metal 
reed overtones, it might be logically argued that therefore 
the overtones of the metal reed are probably never made 
by the vocal instrument, and hence that it is more proper 
to speak of vocal cords than of vocal reeds. 

We are told that flute and organ pipes give but a single 
series of air waves, i. e., produce a fundamental without 
any partials, and it is argued from this that the voice 
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should not be called a flute or organ pipe, because it al- 
ways gives a complete tone. To begin with, no proof is 
offered that the voice cannot be made to give only a simple 
tone (without partials). There is certainly nothing in 
the theory of the voice to prevent it, so long as it is not 
insisted that the voice is a stringed instrument. If it can 
be shown that the voice is a stringed instrument in every 
way analogous to a violin, that conclusion would hold, but 
not otherwise. 

Surely the gentleman knows that church organs are 
built with a pipe for each note (pitch) throughout the 
scale, 4. ¢., in general, and that on that account the notes 
by themselves are many of them of such an unsatisfactory 
color (having been built to give “pure”’—non-complex— 
tone) that they are almost invariably played in chords, 
such that the several notes of the chords shall be the 
pitches of the overtones required to give the fundamental 
the color which will satisfy the ear. And likewise that 
certain of the modern pipes are not of uniform bore, but 
are so shaped as to give a complex note, in short, to pro- 
duce complex tones. 
orchestral instruments (“wood winds”) are so shaped as 
to produce those special overtones which are respectively 
characteristic of each? Are these facts or are they not? 

When it is said that the voice must be either a reed or 
a string instrument we believe the intention is that it 
must necessarily produce exclusively the overtones of the 
one or of the other series; and this in turn is based on 
the proposition that the vibrator always determines the 
overtones. 

In stringed instruments the string is the “vibrator” 
and within certain limits determines the partials, or at 
any rate, it does determine the fact that all the overtones 
which are produced from it shall be those of the string 
series, although their number and relative position and 
intensity will be settled by how and whiere the string is 
bowed, as must have been discovered by experimenting 
with a monochord. 

When we pass from the strings to the wood winds 
which include the church organ so far as classification 
goes, the vibrator certainly does not determine the actual 
overtones for any note (pitch) and does not even deter- 
mine the series. In short, in this class of instruments we 
believe that the vibrator may and sometimes does deter- 
mine the pitch of the prime, but that the other or upper 
partials to it are those not of the vibrator (reed), but of 
the contained air column whose overtones are the same 
as those of the string (and not of the metal reed), and 
that the partials (overtones) produced are dependent es- 


sentially on the construction, 4. e., on the shape of the | 


tube. 

In fact, with the wood winds the color of the instru- 
ment is practically constant and not, as in the case of the 
voice (which is its greatest glory), ever and infinitely 
variable. And this variability is produced in the voice by 
the various shapes and sizes which are given to the vari- 
able vocal resonators, namely the throat and mouth. And 
finally in the voice this is done entirely independent of 
the pitch and its mechanism. This is only a different way 
of saying that the voice is supplied with an entirely dif- 


And is it not true that all wind | 


ferent set of muscles for governing color from those re- 
| quired to change the pitch, and yet the argument we 
oppose points to a directly opposite belief. 

The essential point in the difference between the action 
of a string and a metal reed is that the string invariably 
segments in aliquot parts, while the reed does not, and it 
is on account of the fact that the vocal bands vibrate in 
unequal instead of in aliquot (equal) parts that the voice 
has been called a reed. 

It may be well to state here that whether the vocal 
bands shall be called reeds or strings is absolutely imma- 
terial so far as the science of production is concerned. 
We are, however, deeply concerned in knowing how the 
vocal pitch mechanism can be safely and comfortably 
used in singing. 

Dr. Muckey describes very accurately the changes in 
length and tension which the bands undergo during 
changes of pitch, and then elaborates a theory of his own 
with regard to the width of vibration (Looker-On, p. 184, 
figure reproduced in THe Mustcat Courter), which he 
says is controlled by the revolution of the “vocal mus- 


cle.” The statement in connection with the above cut is | 


made that in the larynx “the turning mechanism of the 
reed plate, or membrane is lacking,” and yet why may 
not this very figure be considered as illustrating it dia- 


grammatically with considerable fairness? So Dr. Muckey | 


carefully describes an explanation for the very action of 
the vocal bands which Dr. Curtis describes as seen in the 
| stroboscope. On this important point then both gentle- 
men seem nearer in accord than might be gathered from 
the former’s strictures on the latter’s writing. 

If Dr. Muckey wishes to carry conviction let him begin 
by discarding all questions of overtones (color) when dis- 
cussing the pitch mechanism and tell us whether or no 
in his opinion the vocal bands segment as Dr. Curtis de- 
scribes. Do they or do they not segment in aliquot 
parts? In how many parts do they segment? When in 
the one number and when in the other and by means of 
what muscles? Of course the “why” is to produce differ- 
ences of pitch and has nothing to do with the overtones. 
This fact must first of all be accepted or denied. That in 
the vocal outfit the pitch mechanism and that for produc- 
ing change of color (timbre, number of partials) are en- 
tirely and absolutely distinct. It cannot be otherwise, 
for if it were how could we change each tone of the whole 
pitch scale through every shade of color as our great and 
some of our lesser stars are able to do? 

In his second article Dr. Muckey asks how certain 
statements of Dr. Curtis with regard to overtones can be 
reconciled with “these (Dr. Muckey’s) facts.” No recon- 

| ciliation is possible, for Dr. Muckey’s “facts,” in so far as 
| they are facts (by which we mean truths), are not applic- 
able to the conditions of Dr. Curtis’ statements. To par- 
ticularize as to the statement that the “same conditions for 
the production of overtones exist in ree. as in string instru- 
ments (“V. B. and T.P.,” p. 101).” This is true, and the ex- 
planation is perfectly simple, providing one is not trying 
to prove that the vocal bands are strings. Perhaps if the 
word “conditions” were changed to read “capacity” it 
might make matters clearer. The meaning is simply 
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that just as in string instruments the instrument is so 
made as to be capable of producing all possible combina- 
tions of the series of string overtones, so in the “reeds” 
meaning the woodwinds, and whose characteristic from 
the standpoint of overtones is not the reed (vibrator), but 
the vibrate air column, the instrument has likewise ex- 
actly the same capability of producing each and every 
possible combination of that same series of overtones 
(i. e., those which both the string and air column can 
have and not those of a metal reed). And the reason is 
that in these instruments the vibrator does not control the 
overtones, as Dr. Muckey would have us believe, but 
simply starts or maintains the vibration of the air column, 
which divides and subdivides in various ways to produce 
overtones according to the particular class of instruments. 

The statement that the apparatus of the larynx is in 
character that of a membraneous reed (““V.B. and T.P., p.” 
15) in the sense that all writers have used the term, 
namely, that in vibrating its segments are not aliquot 
parts, a fact with regard to which Dr. Muckey has so far 
neither admitted nor denied 

It is useless to answer the further citations quoted, for 
their validity all turns on the truth or falsity of the state- 
ment we make that the vibrator does not in the human 
voice control the production of overtones, our friend to 
the contrary notwithstanding. On this point and all its 
consequences Dr. Curtis’ book is correct, and the voice 
produces the same overtones as the string, because its 
air column which controls its partials is capable of pro- 
ducing those overtones. 

We are asked to explain “how we can tense a reed?” 
by which, of course, is meant a metal reed which cannot 
be tensed, and the questioner himself has in his other arti- 
cles cited very ably described the tensing apparatus by 
which the vocal bands are tensed, which shows apparent 
ly that calling them strings in his opinion enables them to 
be tensed, but that when called reeds (to which the ad- 
jective “membranous” should be added) they some- 
how are immediately incapable of being stretched or 
shortened. 

Next we are treated to a discussion of what the critic 
is pleased to call “fancied vibrations” of the vocal bands 
namely those which are described in “V. N. and T. P.,” pp 
123 to 136, with regard to which he claims that “Dr. Cur- 
tis has started on a wrong road, or with false premises, 
and that therefore his conclusions, if logical, are “false,” 
a statement which appears to apply to the greater part of 
his own discussion of tone making. Dr. Curtis tells us 
that the vibrations (action) of the bands as described ty 
him, and which support the reed theory as defined in 
the beginning of this article, have been seen in the stro- 
boscope. Hence to offer any rational contradiction Dr. 
Muckey must show why the stroboscope, as described 
fully in “V. B. and T. P.,” p. 118,and in the earlier descrip 
tions found in “Centralblatt for Scientific Medicine,” 
1878, and “Archives fur Laryngologie,” 1895, is an instru- 
ment incapable of demonstrating the actual action of the 
vocal bands 

Dr. Muckey tells us that Dr. Curtis “gives a long dis 
sertation upon the vibrations of the membranes which is 
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filled with errors.” Here we have an accusation which it 
is impossible to refute from its absolute vagueness. We 


await the announcement of these multitudinous errors in 


detail before offering any comment in reply. Reasons 
with the accusation have been demanded, and we hope 


that Dr. Muckey will be consistent and always give them 
when he criticises. Referring to the actions described by 


Dr. Curtis he says: “In the first place, no such segmenta- 
tion of the vocal cords ever takes place. If it did, 
then, as has been said, we would get the overtones of the 
reed (metal, &c.) in the voice, which never happens. 

The first of the above statements, we regret to say, ex- 
presses the exact opposite of the actual fact, and hence 
were the deduction made from it logical (which it is not) 
it would be false according to our critic’s own rule. 

In logic two alternatives must be mutually exclusive in 
order to infer that the one holds true because the other 
does not. In the present instance, as applied to the voice, 
the alternatives are not exclusive because: 

The vocal vibrator determines only the prime pitch 
and not its upper partials. 

2. The overtones depend, not on the “action” of the 
vibrator, but on the form of the variable vocal resonators 
(throat and mouth). 

These two reasons are really the same differently ex- 
pressed. 

Continuing it is affirmed that: “The overtones of the 
voice are always those of the string, and this means that 
the cord must divide into equal segments; and, again, to 
do this the segmentation must take place in the direction 
of the length and not the width of the cord.” The first 
fallacy here follows from the belief that the overtones of 
the voice depend on the segmentation of the vibrator, 
which we believe to be contrary to nature’s facts. 

With regard to the length and width of the vocal bands 
as reeds there is really a difficulty which is not explained 
in the books. In the case of the string the tension is put 
in the direction of its length, while in the case of the 
membranous reed of the vocal outfit the stretching is ap- 
plied to that dimension which in a metal reed would be 
called the width and not the length. 

If you wanted to produce the whole pitch scale with a 
single metal reed of constant length you would arrange 
to shorten the amount of length which vibrates in the 
case of a string. You can illustrate the principle by tak- 
ing a lead pencil by the tip of the lead and striking it 
against the top of a chair or edge of a table, and the pitch 
will rise with the distance from the point at which the 
pencil strikes the wood. While if you wish to provide a 
series of reeds, one for each pitch of the scale, you would 
make them all of the same width and thickness, but of 
different lengths, or if the length became unmanageable 
you could get the same result with the same length, but 
a different width and thickness, just as a thicker string of 
the same length is used on the violin or piano for lower 
tones. This points toward the fact that the pitch depends 
on the mass of material in motion and not on any par- 
ticular dimensions, except only in so far as changing 
those dimensions increases or decreases the mass in mo- 
tion. If this be so it remains for someone to refute it 
with scientific reasoning and not opinions merely. Then 
to change the pitch in the vocal bands it is immaterial 
whether the reeds be tensed in their length or width, so 
long as the mass in vibration is reduced so as to raise the 
pitch. In short, in the vocal reed the length is at right 
angles to the way the fibres of the vocal bands run. 

Again, to consider the vocal bands as cords one must 
either suppose them cords attached on one side through 
out their length, or else that their length is at right 
angles to instead of parallel with the glottic slit. And if 
one prefers this alternative, then the action described by 
Dr. Curtis does not take place “in the direction of the 
length,” by which Dr. Muckey really means at right 
angles to the length as considered abutting on the glottis. 

It is well known that in the case of both strings and 


metal reeds a shorter length gives higher pitch, the other 
dimensions remaining the same, but not otherwise. In 
short, according to our understanding, in a segmented 
| string, a plane passed through a node would stand at right 
angles to the length of the string, and similarly with a 
metal reed, while with the vocal membranous reed it 
would be parallel to the length. The facts being different 
from the critic’s assertions, his claim that the stroboscope 
is unreliable falls to the ground as unproven. 

The question of nodules need not be considered here, 
as the possibility of their existence, we are told, depends 
on the possibility of the action being that described by 
Dr. Curtis, and Dr. Muckey certainly so far has failed to 
present any convincing argument to the contrary. He 
may call the voice a stringed instrument if he prefers, but 
he must admit that nature has provided in its case three 
separate and distinct mechanisms respectively for govern- 
ing, controlling and producing variations of (1) pitch, 
(2) loudness and (3) color. 

We are quite wiling to leave the decision to the readers 
of THE Musica Courier, and hope that someone will 





isting in nature, as well as to the scientific accuracy of 
observation, understanding and description of the voice 
as an instrument in use or out of it. 

Peace our friend, we believe that the voice is: 

“A flute or organ pipe,” just to the extent that its 
color (overtones) are determined by the dimensions 
(shape) of its vibrating air column. 

2. “A reed,” just in so far as the actions of the vocal 
bands in segmenting are those of a metal reed. 

3. “A drum,” just in so far as the pitch is affected by 
a possible sudden impact of air in attacking a tone. 

4. “A string,” just in so far as the tensing and shorten- 
ing of the bands for pitch change admit, and hence that 
the discussion of these instruments has a perfectly valid 
bearing on tone production. 

In science, error and hobbies must give way to that 
spirit which seeks the truth first and the verification of 
pet theories in the finding of that truth, and useful 
analogies like the above must, however, not be pushed 
too far or they become equally mischievous. 

Dr. Muckey’s remarks in his third article as to muscle 
straining are altogether appropriate and hold true entire- 
ly aside from the purpose of the particular result to be 
reached, but there is one important point in regard to 
the use of the muscles utilized in tone production which 
has not been pointed out, and that is that in voice use the 
muscles are nearly always used in either fixed tension or 
in a tension which must be either changed in amount so 
slowly as to be practically equivalent to the first condi- 
tion so far as resultant fatigue is concerned. It is the dif- 
ference between lifting a weight with a sudden motion in 
a short time and lifting that same weight very slowly 
through a proportionately considerable time. 

The mechanics of the art at once show the result that 
the labor expended is proportional to the mass and dis- 
tance in the first case when the time is taken as unity and 
practically nil at that. The analogous time illustration 
would be holding the weight at arms’ length for a given 
number of seconds. Here the distance is unity and taken 
at the infinitesimal limit. In the case of the voice both 
time and distance factors enter, so that the labor is doubly 
compounded, the tensing for pitch representing the dis- 
tance motion and the duration of the note the time of hold- 
ing the weight, while the mass is the amount of the vibra- 
tor in action. 

Dr. Muckey appears more at home with a monochord 
and resonators than with the action of the vocal bands 
through the laryngoscope or stroboscope, and he is to be 
congratulated on his excellent presentation of this side of 
the subject. 

In this fourth article occurs a curious slip where he as- 
serts: “The breath is the motive power.” We were un- 
der the impresion that it was only a medium, and that the 
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motive power of the voice in the mechanical sense was in 
the expiratory muscles. The breath (air) does no work, 
the diaphragm and rib muscles do and consume bodily 
energy, a physiological fact that seems rather elementary. 

And he has quite failed to catch the meaning of the in- 
quiry as to how to produce greater amplitude. The eluci- 
dation of this question involves the action, not of the 
pitch mechanism, but of the amplitude mechanism usually 
treated under the head of “breath” or “breathing,” neither 
of which titles suggests the real fact of breath control. But 
we will omit this question until Dr. Muckey is convinced 
as to his error with regard to the pitch mechanism of the 
vocal instrument. 

With regard to the spheroidal and frontal sinuses and 
the antra, the writer does not claim that they or the chest 
can act as resonators in the sense of tone reinforcers 
or tone strength multipliers, neither has he ever claimed 


| that the chest acted as a sounding board, and hence he 
| must be excused from defending any such assertions. The 


add the weight of their conviction to the facts as ex- | 


sentence with regard to the chest acting as a resonator, in 
the second article of this series, should have been deleted 
as in that sense incorrect. On these points Dr. Muckey 
apears to be correct. 

To get back to the essential points the main thing is to 
find out what muscles respectively govern pitch, loudness 
and color, so we may neither 

1. Strain any muscles trying to use it (a) for the wrong 
purpose; (b) by overexertion, and 

2. Allow any set of muscles to interfere with any other 
set by using the wrong set for the wrong purpose, 
nature having provided a separate set for each purpose, 
which can and will act entirely independently and non- 
interferingly when used as nature intended. 

3. Neglect the cultivation of the color mechanism and 
so lose the glorious ability to shade a tone of tender pas- 
sion with as many timbre hues as there are tints to the set- 
ting sun. 

4. How we may build up and strengthen all these differ- 
ent sets of muscles so that they be not only under ab- 
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solute control, pon also aia to their hon pos- 
sible degree of useful efficiency. 

, 5. To make full use of the vocal resonators in their two 
distinct functions of (a) tone strength augmentors or am- 
plitude multipliers, and (6) « vertone makers, i. ¢., color 
producers or “tone shapers”—for the same reason. 

Speaking of overtones Dr. Muckey writes: “Science 
versus Guesswork,” (in reply to John Howard, Musica 
Courter, Vol. XX XIV., No. 24, January 16, 1897, p. 10)° 
“The first overtone of the voice is the octave of the funda- 
mental, while the seventh overtone is three octaves above 
the fundamental. I am afraid these extrinsic muscles 
would give undertones (unknown in physics) instead of 
overtones.” This statement as to “undertones” can hardly 
be allowed to pass, since their existence has been known in 
physics for many years, although their method of genera- 
tion is different from upper partials. They are referred to 
in Seiler’s “The Voice in Singing,” p. 98, under the name 
“combinations tone” and also in Broadhouse’s “The Stu- 
dent’s Helmholz,” p. 316. 

And while looking up the physics of tone our friend 
might investigate the meaning of the term “intensity” as 
applied to tone, since he writes (“V. S. and Its P.,” pp. 2 
and 3): “The large air wave, when it strikes the ear 
drum, will cause considerable motio . in it, and thus gives 


put on it so far as adjustment for sleih is concerned, and | 
if there is no interference adjustment of the vocal bands 
for pitch in every part of the range should involve no 
effort on the part of the singer. As soon as the tone is 
started, however, there is some effort. Now where does 
this come in the shape of work? It should come prac- 
tically all on the diaphragm and rib muscles, the rest on 
the vocal bands in the shape of pressure at right angles 
to both the length and breadth (i. ¢., a side pressure from 
below.) The maximum allowable effort in this shape is 
oi course limited by such an amount as will produce false | 
intonation (tone “off key,” pitch). Between that and the 
minimum required to vibrate the bands (it is the breath 
which vibrates the bands; the bands are not vibrated as 
one bends the arm) in the formation of the softest tone 
there is a certain line of pressure allowable by which to 
govern intensity (vis-viva) of the tone. The 
veyed by the word intensity may be illustrated by means 
of a large sheet of bristol board. 

Suppose you take such a piece of bristol board on the 
same edge at the two ends and flop it as if trying to blow 
A gentle fanning motion will 
Then increase the rapidity until 


idea con- 


feathers along the floor. 
suffice to blow feathers. 


| the board seems literally to fly back (rebound) in its mo- 


a sound of great intensity, while the small wave will give | 


slight motion and slight intensity. We can thus rea ily 
understand why the carrying power and intensity of the 
tone depend upon the height of the air waves of which it 
is composed,” and (/bid, p. 15) “the intensity of each tone 
is indicated by the height of the wave.” 

From these extracts it would appear that to their author 
intensity and amplitude (height) of wave were synony- 
mous, whereas they are distinct attributes and related by 
an invariable law, which is that the intensity is as the 
square of the amplitude. 

On p. 16, “V. S. and Its P.,” we find: “The resonator 
for the fundamental, the lowest one in the set, being many 
times larger than the resonator, the highest one in the 
set for the seventh overtone, which is three octaves higher 
in pitch, in order then to reinforce the fundamental tone, 
which is the lowest pitch in the complex tone, we need 
a large resonance cavity. If we push the soft palate 





up, as shown by ?, Fig. 1a, we cut off the largest share of 


S. B.) ana have not space 
so that it re- 


our resonance cavity (italics—J. 
enough left to reinforce the fundamental, 
mains weak.” 

Will Dr. Muckey please explain how reducing the en- 
trance to (the mouth of) a resonator reduces its space 
(contents)? Is the explanation of the actual fact to be 
found in that just as a resonator of fixed and uniform di- 
ameter is tuned to pitch by varying the depth, so a reso- 
nator of fixed volume (contents) may be made to rein- 
force different pitches within certain limits according as 
its aperture is varied in size ? 


We read in “V.S. and Its P.,” p. 18: “The development | 
of the voice is primarily the development of muscle, and | 


the same rules apply to the development of the throat 
muscles as to the development of muscles in other parts 
of the body.” 

With the first statement we heartily concur, but the lat- 
ter is not to be accepted without further consideration. 
If we use the throat muscles (laryngeal) in the same way 
exactly, and always as we do our other muscles, the as- 
sertion might hold. But do we do any such thing ? For 
instance the suretching and shortening of the vocal bands 
in varying pitch would correspond rather to opening and 
shutting the arm, so that each time the elbow forms very 
accurately a desired angle. There is no external work 


This will illus- 


tone 15S 


tion by its own resiliency or elasticity. 
trate the action of the vocal bands when the 
“intense” as opposed to a soft, sweet tone, using those 
words as meaning little intensity instead of the usual sense 
as denoting color 

The question now remains to explain how intensity of 
tone appears in the air-wave belonging to such tone, and 
how it shall be represented on paper when drawing the | 
cannot change the wave length, for | 
It cannot change the 
involves color 


air-wave curve. It 
that would imply change of pitch. 
shape (curvature) of the curve, for that 
(overtones), with which intensity in the present sense has | 
nothing to do. It has, however, a definite relation to 
wave height (amplitude), being as its square. It is not 
amplitude (loudness), have a tone 
paratively loud without its being “ intense ;”’ neither does 
the intense tone travel faster. This may perhaps be made | 
clear, as that the vibrating 
struck some object at the limit of each swing. Each time 
they strike they do so with a certain force, and if, while 
swinging through the same distance (amplitude), this 
force of blow be greater, the corresponding tone would 
be more intense. In fact the vocal bands do not hit any- 
thing at the limit of their vibrations (swings), but they do 
swing with different amounts of energy proportional to 
the amount of force (pressure) of the air supply. Thus | 
we see that the air supply governs and controls by its 
pressure variation the intensity or “snap” of the tone with- 
out varying either its pitch or its amplitude. 

“All practice should be done in the middle part of the 
voice, as these medium the muscles 
what the light weights are to the muscles of the 
(“ V. S. and Its P.,” p. 19.) It is undoubtedly advisable in 
general for the beginner to practice in the middle voice 
(middle portion of the pitch range) until the student shall 
have learned to start a tone without any interference from | 
the “extraneous throat muscles,” i. ¢., those which are 
provided for other purposes than pitch adjustment. To 
be more accurate still, the tone with which training should 
In general 
as finally 


because we may com- 


follows: Suppose bands in 


tones are to vocal 


arm.” 


commence is the one of the “speaking voice.” 

this lies about the middle of the singing range 
developed, and yet cases of baritone singers who speak 
(talk) habitually in “a tenor key” (pitch), as it is usually 
expressed, are not uncommon, meaning that the average 
talking voice is pitched several times higher in the pitch 
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| scale thgn would be the centre of their singing voice when 
| fully developed. 
As to likening the medium (middle pitch range) tones 


| to the use of light weights in arm muscle building exer- 


cises, there may be room for differences of opinion. It 
would seem as though the adjustment of the pitch mus.les 
is or should be equally easy (effortless in sense of weight 
lifting) through the entire pitch range. And also provid 
ing that only soft tones (small amplitude) are made they 
should be equally easy if there is no tension of the ex- 
traneous Here there comes in a point upon 
which the books say nothing. 

The same carrying power and loudness, so far as hear- 
concerned, is produced by less and less breath 
and therefore amplitude, as you ascend the pitch 
scale. That this must be so is easily seen the minute one 
passes from a consideration of tone to the air-wave pro- 
As we rise in pitch the wave length is short- 
ened, and just in exactly the same proportion does the 
maximum ampiitude decrease, because every simple (pure) 
is what the mathematicians call a sin-wave, 
“harmonic motion.” In such a wave 


muscles, 


ing is 


ducing it. 


i. ¢., is produced by 


| the maximum theoretical amplitude is always just one-half 


the wave length, because it is motion around a circle in 
which the amplitude corresponds io the radius and the 
wave length to the diameter, and in a circle the d ameter 
is always twice the radius. 

“The intensity or carrying power of a tone depends upon 
the ‘height’ of the air-waves, and may be obtained by in- 
creasing the activity (italics—J. S. B.) of the course of 
cords,” “or by resonant reinforcement.” 
(“V. P. and A.,” p. 6; Looker-On, July, 1896.) 

“ We have already seen that the carrying power and in- 
height of the air 


waves” (“V. S. and Its P.,” p. 10). 


From the first of these two quotations it might be in- 


ferred that carrying power and intensity were synonymous 


while from the latter a beginner would believe 
two entirely separate attributes. Carrying 
power may evidently be regarded and defined from several 
standpoints. The accepted term is that the 
tone having it will be heard at a distance; usually the most 


voice 


sense of the 


distant point of any given room farthest from the singer. 


Such being the case, we may regard it from the standpoint 
(1) of the medium (air) transmitting the tone (2) of the 
air-wave production-mechanism 

“to fritter the wave 
at once 


The effect of the medium air will be 
“use it up.” The length of the 
be passed by, as that must remain unaltered, or the pitch 
would change, which is inadmissable. Further, since the 
temperature and density of the medium are to be supposed 
constant, the medium will offer exactly the same resist- 
ance to one tone as to another so far as its own (the air’s) 
There for consideration 


away,” wave may 


qualities are concerned remain 


| then : 


1. The form of the wave (color) 
2. Amplitude, and 
3. Intensity; 

all of which are more or less closely related. We have al 
ready stated (““Gavot”’ and other works on physics so state) 
that the intensity is as the amplitude squared. But how 
is this proved ? One would think offhand that the larger 
the wave height the greater the air resistance to transmis- 
sion, and that hence the higher wave would not carry as 
far as a lower one might. The following theory would 
seem to explain the facts: When the 
it (the amplitude) is wiped out in transmission, 
(amplitude) tone the tone 


tone has little in 
tensity, 
and that in the 
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] 
(wave) itself is dines used up in transmissiog before | from that which makes and controls and varies the upper 


reaching the far end of the concert pitch. 
On the other hand if the tone has in addition to its | 


amplitude considerable energy (vis-wiva) in transmission | 


the resistance of the medium consumes not the wave am- 
plitude but only a portion more or less of the wave in- 
tensity or energy. Hence to make a soft, low (amplitude) 
tone carry it must have intensity. So the problem is re- 
duced to how shall or can we impart intensity (energy, 
snap, vis-viva) to a tone whose wave height is fixed with- 
out increasing the amplitude of the wave. 

“In the estimation of a great number of teachers and 


| partials to that fundamental throughout the whole range 
of the pitch scale. 

“A careful comparative study (of the photo records of 
the vowels of noted singers—J. S. B.) will develop certain 
| individual characteristics, but we believe will also manifest 
| the presence of a good backbone to the tone in its funda- 
mental, together with a comparatively symmetrical supply 
| of overtones to give fullness and flexibility” (Jbid, p. 
| 378.) 
| In this statement we have an entirely new meaning 
| given to the word “flexibility” without explanation of 


pupils, carrying power is the great thing in a voice. It must | the reason for using it to denote a function dependent 


be able to fill the large auditorium with a full tone whose 
pitch shall be readily recognized ; even a piano tone must 
carry to the back rows and top gallery. To do this a 
tone must have fundamental, and plenty of it. The fun- 
damental must do the heavy work, it must be the back- 
bone of the whole tone. Those who will not admit that 
the carying power is the summum bonum hold that the 
really desirable thing is the quality of the tone, the 
timbre, the klang-tint. This quality is due to the rela- 
tive intensity and number of the overtones which are 
present with the pitch tone or fundamental. It would 
seem natural that a tone to be well rounded and ‘ sym- 
metrical’ should have a firm, strong fundamental with the 
overtones well developed, but their relative strength 
(amplitude ?—J. S. B.) diminishing as they rise in pitch 
in the series” (“ V. P. and A.” pp. 375-376; Looker-On, 
No. 5, Nov. 18, 1896). . 

In the above, carrying power is placed as an attribute 
solely of the amplitude of the fundamental tone without 
regard to intensity in the way we have explained, thus 
apparently telling only half the story. 

Continuing, two illustrations are of the vowel a (father). 

1. Normal, correct, &c., and 

2. “ The same vowel by the same voice, except that here 
the palate is raised and the production is forced, giving a 
rough, hard tone” (“V. P. and A.,” p. 376). 
tance of quoting the above is to call attention to the fact 
that in it is introduced a new definition for a forced tone. 
Heretofore a “ forced tone,” as we have understood it, 


was a tone produced by some irregular and improper use | 
of the pitched mechanism by which when so used not only | 
was the tone impaired in pitch, but the pitch muscles | 


strained. Such a tone must be as unpleasant to the ear 
as harmful to the voice. 

We are now confronted with a tone which is called 
“forced,” because the amplitudes of its overtones do not 
decrease in the same regular way as the wave lengths as 
we ascend the scale of overtones present. We do not 
state that this is an improper use of the term, but we re- 
gret that the term “ forced” 
second meaning, and wish that it might be confined to the 
earlier and, we believe, more usual sense. 

If, however, overtones are made by their own mechan- 
ism, the shaping of the throat and mouth, they are entirely 
independent of the fundamental pitch tone which is pro- 


duced by the pitch mechanism of the vocal bands, and | 


the explanation is simply that they depend on the particu- 
lar shaping of the throat, a most interesting matter, which 
we will consider separately. And our author really ap- 
preciates that fact, in spite of his previous claim that the 
“overtones are produced by the cords themselves” (p. 
185), when he states later (p. 378) ‘the above character- 
istics of a good desirable tone, with quality and carrying 
power, not forced, can best be obtained by a use of the 
vocal mechanism which shall give the. larynx entire con- 
trol of pitch by the intrinsic, involuntary muscles, leaving 
the klang-tint (overtones—J. S. B.) or articulation to the 
extrinsic voluntary muscles of the pharynx, mouth, &c. 

These two statements appear absolutely contradictory, 
and depend entirely on whether it be a fact that the voice 
has only a single mechanism for both pitch and quality 
as is demanded by the string theory or whether it has a 
separate and distinct mechanism for pitch (fundamental) | 


The impor- | 


should have been given a 


| cealed byadesk. The inventor played one violin and his 
| assistants the second violin and ‘cello. 


| human hand. No bows were visible, the players used only 
| the left hand for fingering, as in the zither. 
| of the drapery of the table created a suspition that the feet 


|the end of the performance he raised the covering and 


on the presence of overtones. In all previous literature 
| of the subject “ flexibility’ has been that attribute of the 
pitch mechanism which enables one to skip arouna from 
end to end of the pitch scale with special ease and facility, 
owing in most cases to the vocal bands being thinner than 
| in those voices in which they are thicker, and in conse- 
quence of which the voice is “ inflexible,” but makes up 
for it in “ breadth ” and that quality which may be termed 
majestic. 

We have called attention to these two cases of new 
meanings attributed to old terms, because their introduc- 
tion, especially without explanation of why, is greatly to 
be deprecated, since vocal science is already burdened by 
the use of the same word by different writers to express 
several different facts. 

In conclusion it should be stated that the criticism herein 

| offered is presented with the most earnest desire to read 
the truth, and not at all with any wish to find Dr. Muckey 
|in error as to either fact or conclusion, and because he 
| has said that he would be very “ grateful to anyone who 
| would set him right and give ‘him’ good and sufficient 
reasons for the opinions he holds.” The writer has tried 
| (intended) to give reasons throughout and wishes in turn 
to express his hope that Dr. Muckey or anyone else will 
set him right wherever mistaken. 

A third opinion is particularly needed, seeing that 
| either Dr. Muckey or the writer must be wrong with re- 
| gard to several of the points under discussion. 
(CONCLUDED. ) 





| Mascagni.— Mascagni has purchased all the rights of the 
| opera ‘‘ Lisetta,” by his pupil, Nini Belacci, and will pro- 
| duce it with a company of his own at Genoa next season. 

Zichy.—Count Geza Zichy’s new opera ‘‘ Meister 
Roland” will be performed for the first time at the Opera 
| House in Budapest. The composer wrote the text. 

Milan.—An opera ‘‘I Pelli Rose” (The Redskins), 
composed by a lady, has made a fiasco at Milan. It is said 
| to be the same work which was performed in the Pom- 

peian Theatre at the Milan Exposition of 1894. 

| Goldmark.—A new two act opera of Goldmark is an- 
|mounced. It bears the title of ‘‘The Prisoner of War” 
| and the libretto is taken from the Greek mythology. It 
will be produced in the latter part of the season at the 
| Vienna Court Opera. 

Bowless Violins.—Henry Miiller Braunau, of Hamburg, 
gave the Berlin public an exhibition of his bowless instru- 
| ments in the old Parliament Building recently. On the 

platform of a stage, provided with red hangings, stood a 
| table, the legs of which were hidden by green drapery. 
On the table lay two violins and a’cello. The neck of the 
instruments ended in a wooden box, the bridge was con- 


The tone was good 
but inferior in warmth and fullness to that produced by the 


A quivering 
of the performer were at work on some mechanism, but at 
showed that there was nothing of the kind below the table. 


Whatever the secret may be the entertainment was highly 
| interesting. 









CINCINNATI, October 2, 1897. 
R. FRANK VAN DER STUCKEN, Dean of the 
Faculty of the College of Music, returned from his 
usual vacation of five months abroad on last Thursday 


and immediately took charge of affairs at the college. He 
is the picture of health and gained 12 pounds during 
his absence. He attaches much importance to the engage- 
ment of two new teachers for the college—Mr. Edouard 
Buckheim, pianist, and Mr. Paul Haase, vocalist. 

They are both anxious to learn enough of the English 
language to make themselves understood to their classes. 
Mr. Haase is a fine, distingué-iooking man, with a black, 
beau-ideal moustache. He has achieved decided success 
abroad, both as a teacher and vocalist, and is altogether a 
man who leaves a splendid impression v.. first sight. Mr. 
Van der Stucken has his plans matured for the symphony 
season, and will submit them at the next meeting of the 
Orchestra Association. 

In regard to the soloists, these will be the choice of the 
most distinguished talent that has visited this country in 
many years—such as Ysaye, Plancon, Marcella Sembrich, 
Pugno, &c. The orchestral works will include the follow- 
ing : “ Der Wilde Jaeger,” by César Franck ; Fourth Sym- 
phony, Schumann; First Symphony, Brahms; Fourth 
Symphony, Beethoven; Suite No 3, by Tschaikowsky; a 
suite by MacDowell, and several of the great concertos. 
Mr. Van der Stucken visits Indianapolis next Sunday, 
where he has been re-engaged as director of the next May 
Festival in that city. It is likely the Festival will be given 
next year. 

Taking a trip to Springfield, Ohio, recently, I had an 
opportunity of hearing a genuine prodigy—the boy vio- 
linist, Francis Rea McMillan. He is the youngest son of 
Mr. and Mrs. S. M. MacMillan, of that city. He com- 
menced study under Prof. R. S. Braine, of Springfield, 
six years ago, and was under him for three years. Next 
he attended the Chicago Musical College, taking violin 
lessons for two years from Bernhard Listemann. He also 
took piano lessons for about two years under Fraulein 
Clara Krause, in Chicago and Berlin. 

For the past year in Berlin he has been under the in- 
struction of Carl Markees and Carl Halir. He expects 
to return to Berlin in November or December to resume 
his studies under the same teachers. Young McMillan 
showed marked musical tendencies at the age of three and 
a half years. He does not, however, belong to the cata- 
gory of so-called Wunderkinder, who, under hothouse 
pressure, are brought out before the public for mercenary 
purposes. He is developing in the natural conventional 
way. He is a boy, outside of his studies, like all other 
boys, and loves to ride a bicycle and play ball and other 
games. He plays the violin with a maturity that is won- 
derful in one of such tender years. He phrases well, his 
execution is clean, his tone is firm and full, and he has a 
temperament that is intensely musical. In his piano 
studies, too, he has made remarkable progress, although 
he has made them subservient to his developement on the 
violin. He plays Bach with rhythmic clearness. 

The Orchestral Association has issued a prospectus an- 
nouncing the coming series of the Symphony concerts for 
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the season of 1897-8. Ten afternoon and ten evening con- 
certs will be given as usual on Friday afternoons and Sat- 
urday evenings, in Springer Hall. The dates are: No- 
vember 19 and 20, December 3 and 4, December 17 and 
18, December 31 and January 1, January 14 and 15, Jan- 
uary 28 and 29, February 11 and 12, February 25 and 26, 
March 11 and 12, March 25 and 26. 

A circular is out from the Musical Festival Association 
announcing the rehearsals for the Festival of May, 18908 
which will be resumed on Monday evening, October 4, in 
Melodeon Hall. Mr. E. W. Glover, chorus conductor. 
will continue the work of the chorus on the same lines as 
established last year. Mr. George Schneider has been con- 
tinued as accompanist. The works rehearsed last year— 
Beetnoven’s “Missa Solennis,” Schumann’s “Paradise and 
the Peri,” and Grieg’s “Olaf Trygvasson”—will be thor- 
oughly reviewed 3erlioz’s “Damnation of Faust” will 
be taken up, and choruses from Wagner's “Parsifal” later. 

The Apollo Club begins its season with a mass rehear- 
sal Tuesday evening, October 5, in the Assembly Rooms, 
Odd-Fellows’ Building. Date of concerts: First concert, 
December 9; second concert, February 3; third concert, 
April 14. The first and third concerts will be given with 
orchestra. The second concert will be strictly choral 
with light, catchy numbers. The first concert will be de- 
voted to Dvorak’s “Stabat Mater,” with solo quartet. The 
third concert will begin with Massenet’s “Eve.” or some 
other number 

The Ornheus Club, under the direction of Mr. Charles 
\. Graninger, has begun its season’s work in earnest. New 
material has been added to the chorus, which is thereby 
considerably strengthened. A number of novelties are 
promised for the concerts. The subscription list of the 
club will have reached the limit of 500 long before the first 
concert of the season if the enthusiasm displayed by the 
active members is any criterion 

Mr. Philip Werthner, of the Walnut Hills Music School, 
has returned from a three-months’ trip tnrough Holland, 
Germany, and Belgium, visiting all the larger cities. He 
attended the Bayreuth Festival, and visited many of the 
unfrequented places in the rural districts on his bicycle 
With his associate, Adolph Hahn, the violinist, he has re- 
sumed his classes at the Walnut Hills Music School. The 
school enters upon its eighth year, and has enrolled a 
large number of pupils 

Mr. Emil Wiegand, violinist, has opened a studio of his 
own in the Pike Building. He was a pupil of Jacobsohn, 
Schradieck and Campanari, and is a post graduate as well 
He also 
received the post graduate medallion. For four years he 


as Springer medallist of the College of Music 


taught the violin with success at the College of Music 

The regular rehearsals of the Cincinnati Orpheus So 
ciety have been resumed under the direction of Dr. N. J 
Elsenheimer at Smith & Nixon’s Hall. One of the con- 
certs will be devoted to Brahms exclusively 

The popular music classes of the College of Music have 
begun in the Lyceum, under the direction of A. J. Gant- 
voort. Mr. Gantvoort is a man of practical ideas and 
teaching ability. He communicates his ideas clearly and 
forcibly, and he is thoroughly conversant with the sub 
ject matter. 

Mr. Herman H. Kaeuper, a graduate of the College of 
Music, has accepted the position of director of theWit- 
tenberg College Conservatory of Music at Springfield 
Mr. Kaeuper is a good pianist, a thorough musician and a 
polished gentleman. He has surrounded himself with 
an able faculty, among them being Mr. John A. Bend- 
linger, voice instructor, formerly of this city, and Mr. Mark 
\. Snyder, a pupil of Carl Halir 

Miss Ida Pierpont was awarded the Elizabeth-Hetlich 
Kelley medal at the Conservatory of Music, for profi 
ciency in singing and interpreting the songs of Schubert 
This medal was founded by her husband, Thomas H 
Kelley, in memory of his beloved wife who was recog 
nized as among the foremost of Cincinnati’s singers, and 
whose devotion to the songs of her favorite composer, 
Schubert, was lifelong. Miss Pierpont during the sum- 


mer sang at several concerts in different cities with 
marked success. 

Mr. H. G. Andrés, pianist, is preparing his programs 
for a series of recitals and concerts to be given in Levas- 
sor Hall during the coming season. Mr. Andrés has a 
reputation for individuality in his playing. 

Mrs. Anna Spanuth, vocal teacher, has been added to 
the faculty of the Walnut Hills Music Schol She will 
probably be heard in a series of three Lieder Abende 

Miss Emma L. Roedter has returned from abroad, hav 
ing spent the summer in study with Teresa Carrefio, at 
Pertisan in the Tvrol J. A. Homan 


Wagner’s “jesus of Nazareth.” 
(Continued from last week.) 

I know not how far the incident of Syrian legion is de- 
rived from history; I fancy it must be Wagner’s own, or 
to express myself more accurately, I believe that in this 
incident Wagner has divined a lost fragment of the his 
tory of the time. But how exquisitely it fits with the 
known facts, how it completes and explains! For with- 
out the Syrian legion how can we reconcile Pilate’s con- 
sent to the crucifixion, with his well-known repugnance 
to the condemnation? The washing of the hands is the 
symbol of a man’s Jast horror of a deed of blood, which 
which he would avert if he could. The washing of the 
hands is the act not of a weak but of a strong man who 
is overborne by circumstances 

The beauty of Wagner’s music has shadowed his ge 
nius as a writer, for to be quite truthful, the curse of the 
wicked fairy was not conclusive. True, that without his 
music Wagner would have been a failure, but he would 
have been a sublime failure. Not in Shakespeare do we 
find a story more beautifully told than “Parsifal,” and it 
is not so dependent upon the music as many supposé 
The dreadful English gibberish which is written under 
the music of “The Ring” has caused us who do not know 
German to doubt the judgment of friends who speak of 
the great poetry of the original. Amid a great deal of 
idleness there is an odd little diligence in me, and I have 
managed to peep behind and inform myself, insufficiently 
it is true but enough to become suspicious, that perhaps 
after all ‘‘ The Ring” would be a great work, even if no 
music had been written, and that perhaps it would be in 
teresting to attempt a performance of “The Ring” with 
out the aid of the music. Of this I am sure, that the great 
scene between Wotan and Briinnhilde, in the third act 
of the “ Walkire,” is better writen than any living dra 
matist, with the single exception of Ibsen, could have 
written it. One of these days I shall ferret the matter 
out, if only for my own amusement; meanwhile I return 
to the sketch. The most beautiful act, the one in which 
we hear his music the most distinctly, a something be 
tween a “Lohengrin” and a “Parsifal,” is undoubtedly the 
second, and I give the entire text, as it would be shame- 


ful to break it 
ACT II 

The Lake of Genesareth Fishermen’s huts cluster 
round the shore. Day dawns. Jesus is asleep under a 
tree. Mary Magdalen kneels at His feet and, kissing the 
hem of His raiment, tells her sorrow for sin and love for 
her Saviour. Mary, His Mother, approaches. Mary 
Magdalen shrinks away startled and throws herself at 
the Mother’s feet, who questions her. Confusion of the 
Magdalen; she tells how she has sold all that she had 
and given the sum to Judas Iscariot, who keers the bag 
for the little band of Jesus’ followers; she beseeches tl 
Mother to intercede with her Son for her, she wishes to 
serve Him as the lowliest of handmaidens. Mary com 


1¢ 


forts her and sends her away 

Jesus wakes and remains seated under the tre« He 
converses with his Mother: she acknowledges his call 
and submits to His will, but she cannot but be anxious 
about His life Then we learn that hastily He 
withdrew from Tiberias, because the people wished to 
make him king. Jesus relates the story of His youth, His 
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baptism by John, His sojourn in the wilderness; it was 
there He realized His mision, which He traces not to 
His descent from David, but to His being the Son of God 
His revelation of Himself asa Healerin Galilee, His aim. 
His mother does Him reverence, full of humility and 
love. An account of the Magdalen; Jesus speaks of His 
own celibacy. His brothers, the sons of Joseph the car 
penter, enter. They are jealous of Jesus, who has His 
Mother’s undivided love. They urge Jesus to proclaim 
His mission in Jerusalem, rather than to address Him 
self to the people. who need no persuasion to follow 
after Him Jesus’ grief at finding His teaching so mis 
understood 

The disciples draw near from the direction of the huts 
John leads his old father to Jesus. Simon Peter brings 
news of the multitude’s approach. Jesus speaks to the dis 
ciples of His purpose, of His passion and death to come 
they do not grasp His meaning, but hope He will take 
upon Himself the office of Messiah with much pomp in 
Jerusalem. Strife among the disciples for the first place in 
His kingdom 

Judas urges Jesus to hasten; He is afraid of Barabbas, 
who, when he had ceased to follow Jesus, had hurried to 
Jerusalem in order to avail himself of the favorable oppor- 
tunity offered by the weakness of the Roman army of 
occupation. Messengers announce the approach of an in 
numerable multitude, who wish to make Jesus king 
Jesus says a ship is to be made ready in order that He and 
His disciples may not fall in with the crowd on their way 
to Jerusalem. A young nobleman mounted on a mule and 
with a train of attendants comes and offers himself to 
Jesus, who questions him. The young man boasts of his 
strict keeping of the commandments. When it is de- 
manded of him that he sell all he has and give it to the 
poor he retires discomfited with mule and men 


Judas: Lord, remember he is very rich. 
Jesus: Verily, verily, I say unto you, &c 


(of rich men) 


Approach of the multitude. Jesus draws nigh the ship, 
committing the women to the care of the elder disciples, 
and enters the ship with those He has chosen. While they 
are setting the sails the crowd gathers; they cry out to 
Jesus and entreat Him not to leave them. They strive to 
lay hold of the ship, but Simon Peter thrusts them aside 
Jesus calls them to delay spreading the sails. His heart 
grieves for the unhappy people, and He will not leave 
them comfortless. He bids them seat themselves upon the 
shore and give heed to His words 

(Mary Magdalen, Mary His Mother, and other women, 
distribute bread and wine.) Jesus stands up in the ship 
and teaches the people of comfort, of salvation, of the 
kingdom of God in man: His own mission to them as 
Healer, as Teacher; the rules of His kingdom, of the 
offence, the conflict to come—‘“I am not come,” &c 
He speaks of His death and resurrection for man’s re- 
demption. 

The people are deeply moved und cry out At Jesus’ 
command the ship is set afloat. Farewell. The crowd 
scatters te follow Hin to I rusalem 

(End of Act.) 


Wagner contemplated other operas, and a sketch exists 


abandoned The Buddha motiv was used in “Sieg 
abandoned. The Buddha motive was used in “ Sieg 
fried :” it became one of the motives in the great duet 
in the third act, or, to speak more exactly, it became 
part of the musi is it is not repeated it cannot be 
called a motiv Wagener considered Barbarossa as a 


suitable subject for an opera ; but it was soon laid aside 
histcrical facts did not lend themselves to his genius, as 
did the interpretation legend. So many _ think that if 
he had lived he would have written “ Jesus of Nazareth.’ 
I do not think so. His sketch of the Life of Christ exhibits 
his dramatic instinct, but. his rejection of it as a possible 


subject vindicated it 


Four-and-twenty hours would 
have heen necessary to perform it; moreover, what music 
could he have written after “Parsifal.” I believe that 
Wagener had no further projects. I have heard that when 
questioned he answered, “I have said all.” — George 
lf 
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HE dates of the Philharmonic, Symphony, 

Thomas Symphony and Boston Symphony con- 
| certs published in last Sunday’s dailiesand in the Sun- 
| day papers of the previous week can be found in the 
| past issues of THE MusicaL CourRIER a month back. 
| They appeared first and originally in this paper im 
extenso, and hence there are no repetitions of these 
dates in this paper. 


HE artistic result of the performances of Her- 
| bert’s Gilmore’s Band at Nashville and St. 
| Louis do not seem to have stirred the people of 
| those sections to any extent. The fact is that Her- 
| bert’s Band is Herbert’s and not Gilmore’s, Mr. Her- 
bert, who is busy composing and practicing his ‘cello 
for solo engagements, cannot be expected to develop 
the possibilities of brass band music besides, par- 
ticularly in these busy days when specialists are con- 
centrating all their individual efforts in special 
directions. To be asuccessful light opera composer, 
a successful accompanist, a successful ‘cello virtuoso 
and a successful bandmaster would be altogether 
too much success for one successful man. 


| 
HE fact that Paderewski had his hair cut did not 


| at first seem to be so serious a matter. But the 

| evil consequences of this dashing escapade on the 
part of Padereski are assuming serious proportions. 
Old jokes, remodeled with a Russian or Polish 
twist by way of ornament, are sprung upon the un- 
wary by otherwise respectable city papers ; and in- 
ane verses which can be poured out by the quart by 

| penny-a-liner poets are hoisted to surprisingly high 
places. 

But this is not the worst of it all. The hearts of 
many women are being stirred to their very depths 
by the pictures that have been published—‘‘ Before 
and After.” And the logic of these women is being 
ruined in the vain attempt to understand how much 
is left of the real Paderewski, and how much of the 
spirituality attributed to him was due to that ar- 
rangement of hair which made his features appear 
so much finer than they really are. 

Was it the real Paderewski whom they worshipped 
| or an ideal ? 

A LONDON cable to the Zimes, dated October 


7, states: 
LONDON, October 7.—E. C. Stanton, former manager of the Metro- 
politan Opera House, New York, has been declared a bankrupt, 
| with liabilities amounting to £852 ($1,260), and no assets 
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complete exclusion of American students and 
singers, who, had any opportunity been given to 
them, might at least have made an attempt at an 
artistic record. As it was no opportunity was offered 
because of the enormous influence of the overpaid 
foreign singer, who received all and more than all 
there was in it. The difference is represented by 
the bankruptcies of all these American managers, 
and the list is not yet completed. We are going to 
have some more ; surely some more. 


E are asked to give an expression of opinion on 

a mining enterprise in South Dakota, called the 
Edgemont and Union Hill Smelting Company, in 
which Mr. Albert Morris Bagby, Mr. David Bispham, 
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Mr. Sapio, Mr. Wade Chance and other musical people 
are supposed to be extensively interested. We can 
give no opinion at all just now on this subject, for we 
have never investigated it, and besides, it is not mu- 
sical; but if any musicians have invested money in a 
speculation of any kind they can quickly ascertain 
its standing by offering their holdings to the owners 
or managers, or by putting the shares on the market 
for sale. Shares that cannot be turned at once into 
cash are not considered investment securities, but are 
purely speculative, and as such must await develop- 
ment or non-development, as the case may be. Ifa 
sufficient number of musicians will make a written 
appeal to this paper to do so, it will call for a report 
on the enterprise through the regularly constituted 
channels. 


VERY WELL, THANK YOU! 
A* unknown friend asks how we feel now, ‘‘ after 
saying that the Reszkés never sang out of 
England and America”! Very well, thank you, and 
with only a slight attack of dyspeptic jealousy, due 
to our friend's magnificent accuracy. What we really 
did say—but is it worth while to repeat that which 
he can read for himself by consulting carefully the 
columns of THE MusicaL CourRIER and can under- 
stand if he will try religiously not to confound the 
abstract with the concrete? Butler’s ‘‘ Analogy ” may 
help him in this effort. 

Our normal condition of good health is not seri- 
ously affected by any Russian imbroglio. Weare not 
troubled by the Reszkés’ engagement there; we are 
almost glad that one of those possible engagements 
so often advertised has really taken definite shape. 
Too much space has been monopolized by these 
statements already. We have carefully noted them 
all in our columns. 

Russia we know can take care of herself. She is 
diplomate to her finger tips. She has the iron hand 
in a velvet glove. She will not be hypnotized into 
receiving Jean Reszké as the autocrat of all the 
Russias, nor into pouring at his feet more thana 
reasonable amount of Russian gold. Russia has had 
more experience than America. St. Petersburg 
more experience than New York. Mr. Reszké may 
be féted there, may be lionized, may be adored to 
the distraction of his elderly Countess, but his 
salary will not be in any Russian city $3,000 per 
night, and that two or three times a week, as it was 
here in New York—to our shame be it spoken. No, 
the wealthiest country in the world cannot afford to 
match American extravagance. 

We do not suffer if Jean de Reszké is well paid in 
Russia or if a few crown jewels are bestowed upon 
him, jewels which he may possibly use to decorate 
the bridle of that $4,000 horse of his—W. K. 
Vanderbilt bought one at the same time and at the 
same price. The mild and mannerly Czar and 
the beautiful Czarina will still have jewels left to 
wear on state occasions. These jewels, given to 
every opera singer of any note according to 
Russian custom, may console Jean for the loss of 
that American season which we set ourselves against. 
We are not troubled at this prospect, noreven at the 
possibility that he may prove his dynamite propen- 
sities in return, and ‘‘blow up” the opera house 
managements of Moscow and St. Petersburg ‘‘sky 
high,” as he did the Metropolitan Opera House man- 
agement and that of the London Covent Garden, 
leaving the latter $100,000 in debt. Russia, we re- 
peat, is able to take care of herself 

Although we are cosmopolitan in our tastes and in- 
terests our philanthropy begins at home. Therefore 
we will never consent tosee American musical inter- 
ests jeopardized, America’s progress in music re- 
tarded by any one-man policy. We have gently 
tapped Jean Reszké on the shoulder, now and then, 
by way of warning—for he happens to be, in this 
high salary question, the foundation card of a very 
artistic card house; or, touse a more apt comparison, 
the leading block—you may add another syllable, if 
you wish—of a series of blocks. Touch the first and 
how neatly they fall. Their artistic standing was not 
stable. They did not know when to take a stand for 
their own interests. Mr. Reszké has social qualities 
that may bring him friends in Russia. Reszké has a 
voice that, while it will never see its best days again, 
may sound some ringing notes for several years yet, 
before he learns to rely upon the pathetic Uncle Joe 
song, ‘‘I'm Not So Young asI Used to Be.” Reszké 
is wanted in Russia, and he goesthere. But Reszké 
is not wanted again in America by those who have 
the country's interests at heart, until he enlarges his 
narrow views of art. 

A single line is considered sufficient by the Figaro 
correspondent at St. Petersburg to announce the 
coming of the Reszkés, and this is sandwiched be- 
tween the mention of Réjane’s appearance and Tina 
de Lorenzo's. The political situation, the move- 
ments of the royal family, some operatic revivals, 
are discoursed of at length. But then the Reszkés 





have never been of so much importance on the Con- 
tinent as in this country, as is shown by the differ- 
ence in salaries there and here. We give these 
again, as they ought to be of unfailing interest to 
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Americans, and we add thereto some recent dis- | 
coveries: 


1896. 
MONTHLY SALARY. 
(Limited to two or three months, utmost) 


Francs. Dollars. 
Oey Eee cs. ne. op 11,000 2,200 
M. Jean de Reszké...... See ae 6,000 1,200 
M. Edouard de Reszké............. 5,000 1,000 
M. Victor Maurel (Opéra Comique) 8,000 1,600 

1840. 
ANNUAL SALARY. 

Francs. Dollars. 
Mile. Rachel......... ate fe so ceget ae 13,200 
Mile. Mars....... Oe ; .. 40,000 8,000 
Naudin, the temor.......... Pere 22,000 
i es sow alin Cad pe dubernmin’ 100,000 20,000 
Fanny Elssler. . <9" epi . 46,000 9, 200 
gE eer P . 86,000 7,200 | 

1850. 
ANNUAL SALARY. 

M. Melchisédec (at the ees . 48,000 9,600 
M. Escalais.... ..... 45,000 9,000 
Mile. Mauri ss ‘ ceneass ne 8,000 
Mile. Dufranc ag semble Pes Oi 36,000 7,200 


A comment in the Sua concerning Milka Ternina, 


who is to leave the Court Theatre at Munich for the | 
Stadt Theatre, Hamburg, is an indirect comment | 


upon the contrast between the salaries paid to opera 
singers abroad and here: 

The salary which will be paid to her is rumored to be as much as 
$15,000 for a season of seven months, and this would make her one 
of the best paid artists in Germany. But nobody places any faith 
in the figures. She has been receiving at Munich $10,000 a season, 


and in the present scarceness of good singers in Germany she is a 


good investment at that price. Thereisno other young woman on 


the German operatic stage who is quite so promising 
Yet America pays Melba as high as $2,500 fora 
night’s performance. 


“A CERTAIN PERSON.” 


genet NORDICA returned to this country on 

Sunday all well. She had the following to 
say to the Sum on Monday; 

She was anxious to have the story of her reconciliation 
with Jean de Reszké made known in her own words, and 
reluctantly another reference to that subject is printed. 

* There was no intermediary between M. de Reszké and 
me,” she said, ‘‘and our reconciliation was brought about 
entirely between ourselves. The trouble had gone so far 
that we had decided never to meet again. I never ex- 
pected to see him and he never expected tosee me. But 
we did meet in London, and it took a very few minutes for 
us to understand one another. When he heard what had 
been said to me of what he had done, and I learned of 
what had been told him, we both realized how great the 
misunderstanding between us had been. Then we saw 
how completely both of us had been misled. This was all 
the work of a certain person who had created all the trouble 
between us.” 

For fear of opening a new lead in this old quarrel, the 
reporter refrained from asking who the guilty meddler was 

‘*M. de Reszke and I are possibly better friends than 
ever,”” Madame Nordica said, ‘‘ and it is a coincidence that 
we have both been studying ‘‘ Die Gétterdimmerung.” 

‘‘When he heard what had been said to me of 
what he had done, and I learned of what had been 
told him, we both realized how great the misunder- 
standing had been 

How charming! 

How delightful! 

Madame Nordica accused Jean de Reszké of 
treachery. She said she had discovered that he had 
written to Melba, advising her to study the Wagner 
roles, which Nordica claimed belonged to her 
(Nordica). For along time Jean de Reszké paid no 
attention to this charge, Nordica in the meanwhile 
filling the papers with what she considered was her 
grievance. A controversy, however, later on 
ensued between them, which degenerated into a 
commonplace American advertising racket, fostered 
by the daily press. That’s the story. 

Now, what difference is there as to what Jean de 
Reszké heard what had been said to Nordica of what 
he had done, and what Nordica learned of what had 
been told him? What a stupid jugglery of words! 


What difference does it make to the world of music | 
| give preference, other things being equal, to the one 


whether Nordica and Jean de Reszké are on speak- 
ing terms or not? She accused him of treachery, 
and she has never apologized for that in the public 
prints in which she made the accusation. 


According to her own statements she humbled | 


herself to that man, no doubt for the purpose of 
securing his influence as the genuine manager of the 
Metropolitan Opera House in this city, to secure an 











de Reszké ieee full well that she was no attraction | 
for the four performances under Damrosch last 


| spring. 


The daily newspaper interviews do not eradicate 
the impressions of fiascos, and the people of this 
country haven't forgotten Paris. What we want to 
accomplish is to put an end to all this European 
hypocrisy and cant, and it looks very much as if we 
were going to succeed with ‘‘a certain person.” 


WHY THES# CHANGES? 
66 HO often changes suffers,” says a French 
proverb. 

Proverbs are not always reliable, itis true. They 
present in the aggregate too many opposing points 
of view. If too steadily looked at, they leave the 
observer in a state of masterly inactivity—the same 
state that results from continuously falling to the 
ground between two stools. 

But the above French proverb has a quiet, aged 
appearance. It is simple and sedate, fit to point a 
moral and adorn a tale. And it so readily suggests 
the reverse of the medal, namely, 
better is always needful,” that it will not be likely to 
lead any hesitating mortal into the temptation of 
wrong reasoning. 

But to our meaning. In musical education one 
serious error made is in crying for reform. It is the 


| constant changing of teachers in our seminaries and 


private schools. Why so many changes should be 
made is an unpleasant mystery which we have never 
yet quite fathomed. 
everyone knows, mainly at this season of the year 
and for the most partin our less important institu- 
tions; less important when we compare them as to 
wealth and size with our few great colleges, but not 
less important if we think of them as halls of learn- 
ing in which a younger generation is acquiring men- 
tal tendencies and habits of thought which will make 
it an onward force in civilization or the reverse. 
There are a great many of these minor institu- 
tions scattered throughout the length and breadth of 
the land, and among them all many engagements 
are made, remade and unmade. But the musical 
engagements are not entered into with the earnest- 
ness and seriousness that accompany engagements 
to teach literature, history, mathematics and 
sociology. They are not entered into with the intent 
on both sides to consider the value of permanency 
Those necessary changes which result from in- 
competency on the one side and a working toward 
higher ideals on the other we are not now concerned 
with, but we are concerned with the frivolous 
changes which result from a penny wise and pound 
foolish policy—the conviction that when economy is 
to be practiced music or art is the proper direction 
in which to practice it ; or from the notion that a 
better known name may bring more pupils to the 
school, or that a teacher who has a long list of 
references is necessarily better than one who only 
has afew. The latter is one of the most absurd of 
fallacies to anyone who is experienced in the weav- 
ings and interweavings of musical life, who can see 
its warp and woof upon the wrong side and is not 
deceived by the lovely coloring of the surface. 
Complimentary letters and references as they are 
given nowadays—but that is another chapter of the 
story. It is sufficient for the present to say that there 


whose very conscientiousness and modesty holds him 
or her in the background, and who is giving better 
instruction to-day in some obscure corner of the coun- 
try, and with more attention to the individual needs 
of the pupil, than many another whose approach to 
the city gates is preceded by ‘‘a blowing of trumpets 
in the market place.”’ 

In select ng a teacher, a seminary or private 
school should be guided by the same rules that are 
found wisest in our public school system, and should 


who has the greatest aptitude in discerning and de- 
veloping the individuality of the pupil. When once 
such a teacher is chosen, one who can restra‘n the 
impetuous nature and impel the sluggish, who can 
balance the over-desire for poetic expression by a 
gentle leading into the beauties of musical construc- 
tion, and so to an understanding of technical values, 


‘Change for the | 





| . 
disappointed 





facility by instilling a spark of heavenly insight 


| surely such a teacher should be retained indefinitely 


except for most serious reason. Should not such 
teacher, indeed, be regarded as a more necessary 
ornament than some inanimate painting or statue 
which has been sought for and paid a high price for, 
to hold permanent place within the walls? 

Not lightly, we insist, should be severed those many 
ties which bind teacher and pupil into harmony 
Not lightly should be destroyed that influence for 
good which a right minded teacher exerts upon a 
pupil. 

What conception of the real power or nobility of 
music can a boarding school pupil have who is tossed 


| about from the pillar of one method to the post of 


another, who is bewildered by changing theories and 
paralyzed between opposing practices. How many 
an artistic natufe is dwarfed in its early development 
by the discouragement of being adjusted and re- 
adjusted, during a three or four years’ musical 
course, to kaleidoscopic outlooks. 

Changes which might be of value later in life are 
often injurious during school days. A certain stabil- 
ity must at this period of pliancy be made the basis 
of character and form the foundation of excellence in 
any art. The Greeks well knewthistruth, and many 
of their philosophers formulated the idea advanced by 
Plato, that things opposed and confusing each other 
are difficult to learn; and youth, as far as possible, 
should be set at ease in learning. 

So far our investigations in regard to these changes 
lead us to believe that in most instances the princi- 


= | pals and directors are at fault rather than music 
These changes take place, as | 


teachers. But wherever the fault lies the consequences 
do not react upon the guilty, but upon the innocent 
The pupils suffer. The old story of the boy and the 
frogs is repeated 

It would seem to be the essence of wisdom for all 
concerned to remember Goethe's saying that 
‘Change may amuse, but seldom profits.” 


THE ROSENTHAL DISAPPOINT- 
MENT. 
. Moriz Rosenthal is not coming to play for this 
season. Well, we admit that we are profoundly 
There are few pianists alive who can 
be put in the same class with the young Galician 
virtuoso, and despite the goodly list of piano artists, 
there is after all but one Rosenthal. Typhoid fever 
leaves its baleful traces in the system, and Rosen- 
thalis perfectly justified in taking a prolonged rest 
in the Riviera. His nerves will have a chance to 
recuperate, and in 1898 we hope to see the little man 
here in the best possible form. 

The question of athletic training that has recently 
been agitated in the newspapers may also be applied 
to the modern piano virtuoso. Eugene Sandow, the 
strong man, laughs at the severe training undergone 
by the Oxford and a cvews, and pooh- 
ssa the old-fashioned dietetic régime. 

‘Give me the Cambridge crew for the winter and 
it will win in the spring,’ asserts Mr. Sandow, who 
smokes, drinks beer and eats what he likes. 

If boating men faint, if football ‘ fiends" occa- 
sionally die from the violence of their preliminary 
training, what shall be said: f the enormous muscu- 
lar tax, self-imposed, by the piano virtuoso? To 
play the piano nowadays means a strain that any 
college or professional athlete would quail before. 


is many a conscientious, highly trained teacher, | For ten years at least, after ten years of pupilhood, 


the latter day pianist subjects himself to a course of 


| work that is simply nerve shattering. From the 


waist up the muscular exercise involved is tremen- 
dous, for the big muscles of back, chest, arms and 


|loins are in constant use. The forearm, wrist and 


fingers are important factors, but not the only fac- 
tors in virtuoso work. To play a Liszt, Brahms or 
Rubinstein concerto requires a muscular outlay, a 
nervous strain, a cerebral waste—for a violent, emo- 
tional output is as exhausting as a muscular one 
that completely dwarfs all the work of athletes, bicy- 
clists, oarsmen, swimmers, runners, pedestrians, 
pugilists and football players. 

To play Schumann destroys more tissue than pony 
polo, and we wonder if the time bas not arrived 
when the pianist needs a Sandow to tell him of the 
useless and devastating quality of his labors. The 


| actual force employed in pressing down the keys in 


engagement there next season, forgetting that Jean | or can counteract the meaningless toil for technical | a modern concerto has been expertly estimated and 
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amounts to tons, not to mention the psychical side | 
of the question. Can this havocof brain and brawn 
result otherwise than disastrously ? 

We believe that it cannot. 

We have spoken with Joseffy, with Rosenthal, 
with Paderewski, with Rummel and with Sternberg, 
and they all deplored the great waste of time spent | 
in technical exercises. Only the other day Joseffy | 


| 


said to the writer: ‘‘ For the last fifteen years I have | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| effort is a potent factor here; second, by general 


must be created an atmosphere in which they may 
be developed. 

This atmosphere can be created in three ways: 
First, by arousing public sentiment, and individual 


education, and this is mainly accomplished by bring- 
ing the best music within reach of the people; and 
third, by unsparing criticism of all poor music and 
unworthy tricks of art as well as cordial appreciation 


. . | . . . . 
found out the uselessness of technical work in the | of all that is of immediate or ultimate value. 


morning. What, waste the glorious freshness of the 
morning in stupid finger exercises when you might 
be adding to your repertory! Rosenthal has only 
lately found this out and does his finger practice 
when the day is done, and something of lasting value 
has been accomplished.” 

We firmly believe that Rosenthal has partially un- | 


dermined his nervous system by his*herculean tech- | 


nical study, and the typhoid bacteria found an easy 
lodgment in his enfeebled c dition. Rest and of | 
course abstention from study will work wonders in | 
his case. 

This novel assertion of Joseffy should be well 
thought out by piano students and professional 
pianists. There are limits to human endurance and 
nothing is more senseless, more music killing than 
eight and ten hours of daily piano practice. There 
must surely be some shorts cuts to Parnassus, and 
too much technical work is not one of them. 

Mr. Rosenthal's dates are all cancelled, as we said 
last week in our exclusive story. There is some talk 
of Joseffy filling them, but we cannot verify it. It is 
also rumored that Eugen d’Albert may visit us the 
winter or spring of 1898 and play fifty concerts. We 
hope that this will prove to be true, for d’Albert is 
an ideal interpreter of the classics, of Bach, Bee- 
thoven and of Brahms. 


THE NEW MUSICAL LEAGUE. 
HE following letter from an earnest advocate of 
all that is best in musical art calls attention to 
certain aspects of the new plan-——published in full in 
THE MUusICAL CouRIER of October 6—for furthering 
the musical interests of America: 


BROOKLYN, September 28, 1897. 
Editors The Musical Courier: 

In this week's issue of your famous paper under the heading “In 
Quest of Seven Millions,” there is presented to the American people 
the most practical scheme for the development and encouragement 
of American music which has been devised since it was discovered 
that our music loving people wer: asking themselves the question 
“ Why have we not a national school of musical art?” 

The grievances mentioned in the article of the Philadelphia /n- 
guirer doubtiess exist, and they have been ventilated through |/et- 
ters and editorials in THE MUsiCaL COURIER for many years past. 
We all know that, for some reason or another, while our people have 
been paying out millions of dollars every year for musical perform- 
ances of all kinds, and that although millions are spent yearly for 
musical education abroad, which could be acquired at home fu'ly as 
weil as in the European capitals, American compositions receive very 
littie encouragement here, and American artists are given but an | 
insignificant share of attention. 

It is hard to fix the responsibility for this state of affairs where it 
belongs. Perhaps we all must shoulder part of the blame. Profes- 
sional musicians, amateurs, music publishers, critics and the public 
alike are to be held accountable for the lethargy in which we have 
all been resting about home musical affairs. Professional jealousy 
must give way to fraternal artistic feeling. We should have ama- 
teurs who go into music for the love of it. Publishers should ask 
some other question besides “ Will it pay?’’ Critics should analyze 
works and not individuals, and the public should help the patriotic 
enterprise and lend its patronage to true art and artists without dis- 
criminating for or against class or nationality, giving always warm 
support in preference to everything which is liable to raise the stand- 
ard of American musical art. Artists who labor for the interest of 
American music, whether born here or elsewhere, should receive the 
first consideration from all lovers of music in the United States. 

Mr. Blake’s idea of concerted action throughout the United States 
is a happy one. Let the good work go on. In any way that my 
humble ability or influence may aid the matter, I am at the disposal 
of the movers of the enterprise. Cordially yours, 

RAFAEL NAVARRO. 

440 CLASSON AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Our general attitude in regard to the main ques- 








tion involved has long been well known. While we 
always have and always shall encourage the present- 
ing and the hearing of the best music procurable, 
whether foreign or American, we have long realized 
that it is not possible for America to have a national 
school of music until she sets about the work of estab- 
lishing one. Once in a century or so some genius 
appears who is such by the operation of some mys- 
terious law not yet explained by scientist or sociolo- 
gist. He develops in defiance of actual known law, 
and is independent of existing circumstances. But 
he is the exception to prove the rule. In order to 
have good American composers, and good music, the 
best that this country is capable of producing, there 





But so long as a discrimination in favor of wealth 
exists so long will there be a lack of ozone in the 
musical atmosphere. The high salary crime, direct- 
ly responsible for this discrimination, and other sins 
against musical development, must be stamped out, 
not half heartedly, but vigorously, once and for all 
time. 

These facts we have been endeavoring to force 
upon the public mind for several years, We have 
hammered out the truth in season and out of season, 
keeping up a steady and sometimes discordant 
Anvil Chorus. We have condescended to blows ; 
and when our intellect permitted we have dealt 
dagger thrusts, and now and then have had the satis- 
faction of seeing some opponent fall, or some hulk- 
ing, inert mass stirred into the semblance of anima- 
tion. And there have been within the past two 
years many indications that all these efforts have 
not been wasted ; American music has been sung, 
has been heard and has been appreciated in many 
concerts, in many places, in this country and abroad. 
Here and there our efforts have been ably seconded. 
But the time has now come for concerted action. 

The battle for America’s highest musical develop- 
ment should no longer be fought by the few, but by 
the many. 

There should be a general rallying of forces every- 
where in aid of a movement which has so many 
points in its favor. Not the least of these points is 
the fact that the scheme is not a money making one, 
but is unselfish and patriotic in motive. The man- 
agement of affairs, moreover, will be in the hands, 
not of musicians, who are sometimes—not always by 
any means—unpractical, but in the hands of men of 
financial ability, men who have shown themselves to 
be public spirited and who have culture enough to 
see the educational value of such an enterprise. 

The scheme of organization is simple and admir- 
able. The main line of active endeavor will be at 
first almost entirely educational. It is hoped that all 
existing musical societies will enroll themselves as 
auxiliaries, and that individuals who have our musi- 
cal welfare at heart will organize wherever needful 
or practicable new societies or clubs which will affili- 
ate themselves with the main society. 

3 DAMROSCHIANA. 
RECENTLY published biography of Richard 
Wagner has met with the approval of young 
Mr. Damrosch. He waxes eloquent over the dead 
man’s genius. Here are a few of his remarks: 

Wagner's position as the greatest dramatist and musician of the 
century is tov well assured to need a defender at this late day, but 
this book will show to many what is not so generally understood 
that Wagner's /:fe and wurks are inseparable, and that the latter 
was the inevitable result of the former 

“Und wie er musst, so konnt’ er’s.”’ 


In reading this life we see the proud spirit that could not endure 
the servile bondage of the werld driven into welcome exile, and in 
this isolation enabled to create its true habitat. 

If Wagner had been a business man he could have made a fortune 
through his great talents, but his inability to utilize them finan- 
cially kept him during the groater part of his life in want and 
poverty. What wonder that, conscious of his genius and of his 
power to use it for the lasting benefit of the world, he sometimes 
cried out in despair that * the world owed him a living ’’? That he 
was saved to us, and enabled to carry out to the fullest extent his 
artistic reforms and his developments of the music drama, is due 
primarily to the unswerving devotion and help of two men, Franz 
Liszt and King Ludwig of Bavaria. 


This is all very pretty, all fine sounding, but di- 
vested of its commonplace rhetoric, its cheap, verbal 
pomp, what does it mean? We should like to ask 
young Mr. Damrosch how he has used the oppor- 
tunities afforded him for exhibiting Wagner's music 
dramas to the public! We should like to know if 
Wagner’s life and works have had an appreciable 
echo in his bosom; if the great, dead man has been 
an example, a watchword for the little live one ! 

What would Wagner say to the Damrosch mutila- 
tions, perversions and butcheries of his masterworks? 
What could he say but weep aloud and cry: ‘‘Save 
me from my friends and from the children of my 
friends?” 





The world owes young Mr. Damrosch a living, and 
how has he gained it ? how has he availcd himself of 
artistic opportunities that would have led any other 
better balanced man to fame and fortune? We 
should like to ask young Mr. Damrosch all these 
questions, but we shall not. His conscience and his 
exile in Philadelphia will suffice. 

Wagner was a shrewd business man, no shrewder 
self-advertiser ever existed, but he had good musical 
wares for sale, whereas Walter Damrosch’s policy 
has been suicidal from the start. If he were a good 
business man he would realize that he cannot fool 
all the American public all of the time, and that is 
what he has been trying to do since he led a male 
chorus over in Union Hill or some other place in 
New Jersey twelve or fifteen years ago. With superb 
chances he has nevertheless chosen the broad path 
that leads to destruction, for self-aggrandizements as 
weighed against art won every time. He has per- 
sistently pushed his personality before all else, and 
when he found that he could not be the master in 
German opera, he did not hesitate to do his best to 
prevent anyone else from keeping that position. So 
German opera went to smash. 

When he could easily have stepped into the breach 
made by the absurd failure of high priced opera here, 
he preferred to degrade Wagner by giving perform- 
ances that were an artistic disgrace. He did so last 
season and proposes to do the same this. How long 
will this reckless young man be permitted to van- 
Calize the revered works of a dead master? In 
Germany his company would be hooted out of town, 
but the Americans are a patient race and have too 
long tolerated this unartistic desecration of great 
music. 

Damrosch’s so-called Symphony Orchestra has al- 
ways been a ridiculous compromise. Its material 
has shifted from the best to the most mediocre, and 
the want of discipline, lack of a man of sound mu- 
sical training at its head, have rendered its perform- 
ances beneath criticism; yet somehow or other, 
thanks more to a private purse than a public one, it 
has struggled along, maltreating the classics and 
creating false standards of taste in the younger 
generation. The opera company is worse, for, with 
fifth-rate and sung-out Germans, we get shabby cos- 
tumes, inadequate scenery and a mutilated and mis- 
read score. We ask, in sheer despair, Could anything 
be worse than Walter Damrosch’s Wagner perform- 
ances last spring? And in sheer despair we answer: 
Yes; Walter Damrosch’s performances next Jan- 
uary ! 

When the times are propitious we shall consider 
this Damrosch story from its psychological point of 
view. We shall ask how it came to pass that two 
unknown young men of mediocre musical talent and 
no training came to play such a partin the mu- 
sical life of this city; we shall ask how aclerkina 
sheet music house in Denver and a lad playing piano 
accompaniments both reached the important posi- 
tions they have since filled, while men of sterling 
merit starved or else passed their lives in enforced 
inactivity! Remember that everyone who falsely 
occupies a prominent musical position is not only 
doing incalculable harm to art, but is also keeping 
the right man, the man of merit, from his dues. 

Talent, you willsay? Nota bit of it. The Dam- 
rosches together haven't a musical idea worth put- 
ting on paper, and as conductors are fifth rate. 

Luck? No, not luck, for everything they touch is 
unlucky. 

Some day we shall tell the story in all its ramifica- 
tions and political sides, and entertaining and signi- 
ficant reading it will be. 


Suppe.—The late Franz von Suppé was one of the most 
productive composers of the day. He wrote over 2,000 
works, and in the papers left at his death was the un- 
finished operetta, ‘‘ The Model,”” which two Viennese com- 
posers completed. A further examination of his papers has 
brought to light the music, well advanced, of a three act 
opera and a one act farce, both works written some years 
ago. Suppé’s widow has asked Adolf Miiller, an excellent 
musician, to complete the three act operetta. It is hoped 
that the piece will be produced next season. 

Milan.—Sonzogno’s program for his next Milan season is 
sensational. He promises twenty-one operas and thirty-five 
ballets. Among the operas are three novelties, Giordano’s 
‘* Fedora,” Massenet’s ‘‘Sapho” and Morenco’s * Arle- 
sienne.” In his list there are only two German operas 
against seven of Italian and twelve of French origin. 
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A FLAGEOLET. 


Across the amethystine twilight hush, 
Now low and luring, and now full and strong, 
Rise rhythmic rhapsodies, as though a thrush 
Were pouring forth its lyric heart in song. 


Is it not strange that note on silvern note 
Should be evoked by immelodious man? 
Nay ! for when first this reed had vocal throat 
Twas pressed against the pursed lips of Pan. 
— Clinton Scollard in the Critic. 


T’S the lull before the storm—the musical season's 
storm, that has lost its chief thunderbolt, Moriz 
Rosenthal. He is laid up for repairs on the Riviera, 
and what better earthly paradise can he crave? 
Instead of Milwaukee he has Monaco; in lieu of one 
night stands he may watch the merry roulette 
virtuoso and thank his stars that Ae plays the piano 
and not the wheel. We shall miss you, Moriz, but 
you have chosen the better part. 


* 
- * 


‘*Resentfulness of Musicians,’’ by J. A. Graham, 
is the title of an article that recently appeared in the 
St. Louis Republic, and which I hope soon to see re- 
printed in THE MusicaL Courier. It is full of sen- 
sible talk, and when it appears I recommend its 
perusal. Yes, musicians are a resentful lot, and, con- 
tradictory as it sounds, this resentfulness is the 
Take any 
of the prize hogs of the profession—and I know of no 
profession better stocked with them—you will find 
that at bottom they are good sort of fellows, in- 
tensely selfish, irritable, vain and egotistic, never- 
theless human, and their hearts worn on their sleeves. 

There is this to be said about technic: intense 
absorption in its pursuit is apt to be nerve-deranging. 
One falls to viewing the world through the medium 
A stroke of the forearm, 
the staccato wrist, the fingering of double notes, 
resilient bowing and the use of the pedals fill one’s 
foreground so completely that over there, /@ das, in 
the world the sounds of life reach you faintly, 
muffled, and are inconsequential. After a six hours’ 
wrestling with the technical demon, after he has 
thrown you many times, and is finally vanquished, 
you hang up your fiddle or close the piano, accord- 
ing to the nature of your pet musical poison; you 
sally abroad, and with nerves all tense, heart beat- 
ing and brain in continuous conflagration, you walk 
the earth lightly, proudly. 

Behold, one approaches. He may be atailor's bill 
disguised as a man, he may be the husband of your 
sweetheart, he may be your father-in-law, he may 
be a policeman, a priest or a politician, but you 
know him; he stops and you chat and there follows 
the perceptiou of an enormous dissonance. You are 
back on earth, you are talking to rational human 
beings and you grow irritable. The news that you 
have studied a Chopin or a Paganini etude is 


result of nerves, not of malice prepense. 


of muscular movements, 


TRUR,, 


| dle, blow in wood or brass, wave a wand or force 


little while, but the world is full of syndicates that 
search for talent, like the early bird of Waring, the 
midnight cigar stump. 

In God’s name, then, why all this pother simply 
because you finger a keyboard or the neck of a fid- 


rhythmic air through your lips! The world existed 


| before Beethoven was born and will outlive Wagner. 


received by your man with equanimity, and the dig- | 


ging up of the streets or the nomination of Paddy 
McGluck is mentioned with much more zest. There 
is no use of escaping the fact, music plays an in- 
ferior role in daily life, and you go away disgusted, 
misunderstood. 

Ah, there is the word that has proved a veritable 
rock of disaster to weak minded artists. 
stood;” what a luscious word it is to roll under the 
tongue; how its mouth filling length coddles your 


be unhappier still. The moment we are understood, 
two-legged phantoms that we are, we feel affronted, 
Your pseudo genius loves to pose as the great 
enigma; his very walk contains darkling hints of his 
profundity. Asa matter of cold, hard fact, genius, 
like murder. will out, so if you have stuff in you 
never fear but that it will be discovered. 


| the dark violet billows, with their white edges down | 


‘* Misunder- | 





There are, besides, other arts. In that adorable book 
of Henry Fuller’s, ‘‘ The Chevalier of Pensieri-Vani,” 
I find this striking thought: 

‘‘His leaning toward music was * * * suffi- 
ciently pronounced; but he never regarded that art 
virile enough to fill the major portion of his mind. 
Architecture, on the other hand, he considered the 
most masculine, vigorous and dignified of all the 
arts, and the architect he esteemed as the most 
manly and honorable and many sided of all art work- 
ers; one who presented the highest union of the 
practical and esthetic, who walked with his feet 
upon the earth and his head among the clouds, and 
wielded all the forces that art might offer—the 
rhythm of music, the glow of painting, the rotund 
pomp of sculpture, the graceful certitude of geom- 
etry, the clearness and directness and force of 
logic.” 

You may be master of a very fine art, a luxurious 
art, but pray remember that no matter how finely 
attuned are your sensibilities there are other persons 
footing the globe, persons who love, hate, work, 
struggle, battle and weep, while you but give a 
feeble representation, a dream picture, a sound 
pantomime of their motives and motions. In a word, 
O musician, get not the swelled head; remember that 
thy wife, thy children, inferior ants, crawling be- 
tween moon and mound, are human like yourself, 
have rights; so don’t sneer or tease them out of ex- 
istence. Ah, my heart goes out to you, you wives of 
artists, of musicians, of vain, irritable, self-centred 
musicians. Your Golgotha is at home and you daily 
mount to Calvary carrying .the heavy cross of your 
husband's disappointments and artistic shortcomings. 
Better, far better to be the dusky Senegambian belle 
in the clearing, to hear the hurtling yells of your 
husbands as they come to lay at the ebon toes of 
their polyandrous spouse the skull of the stranger! 

7. * s 

Volney Streamer sends me his ‘‘ Voices of Doubt 
and Trust,” published by Brentano's, and, suspect- 
ing a man whose front name is that of the arch- 
atheist, I carefully looked at Mr. Streamer’s scheme. 
He has made a pretty collection of poemsand prose, 
in which the ethical idea is paramount, and it runs 
in this fashion: ‘* Questionings,” ‘‘Light on the 
Cloud,” *‘ Duty Here and Now” and *‘ Trust.” The 
selections are in exquisite taste and not too familiar, 
although old favorites are not neglected, but the 
book reads just as well backward. If you are an 
agnostic you will begin at the last page. Such mas- 
terful doubters as Walt Whitman, Marcus Aurelius, 
Omar Khayyam and Turgenev are there, and the 
sad undertones of Matthew Arnold and Arthur Hugh 
Clough are not missing. 

While | welcome the fiery sacred poems of Father 
Faber, 1 mourn the absence of Cardinal Newman. 
Where is ‘‘ Lead Kindly Light"? Where is a single 
specimen of his marvelous prose? Where is that 
paragraph beginning: 

‘*He would look over the A:gean from the height 
he had ascended; he would follow with his eye the 


| chain of islands which, starting from the Sunian 
headland, seemed to offer the fabled divinities of | 


Attica, when they would visit their lonian cousins, a 
sort of viaduct thereto across the sea; but that 
fancy would not occur to him, nor any admiration of 


below; nor of those graceful, fan-like jets of silver 
upon the rocks, which slowly rise aloft like water 


spirits from the deep, then shiver, and break, and | 


spread, and shroud themselves, and disappear ina 


3 : | soft mist of foam; nor of the gentle, incessant heav- 
conceit! If you were not ‘‘ misunderstood ” you would | 


ing and panting of the whole liquid plain; nor of 
the long waves, keeping steady time like a line of 
soldiery as they resound upon the hollow shore——” 

Dear Mr. Streamer, when your little book passes 
into its sccond edition, as it surely will, do not forget 


| John Henry Newman! 


You may | 


* * 
Newman's wonderful ‘‘ gentle, incessant heaving | 


succeed in hiding your light under a bushel for a) and panting of the whole liquid plain” reminds me 


of the music of a younger prosemaster, Stevenson, 
who wrote of the sea called Pacific: ‘* The waves 
come in slowly, vast and green, curve their trans- 
lucent necks, and burst with a surprising uproar, 
that runs waxing and waning up and down the long 
keyboard of the beach.” 

Never after this call words idle; never deplore the 
poverty of language to express your precious emo- 
tions, when men like Newman and Stevenson lay 

| bare the mysteries of shape, color, music, feeling and 
mathematics with a skillfully wrought sentence. All 
| musicians should be by law compelled to read poetry 
and prose before they touched an instrument. Not 
only would they become less parochial, but it would 
improve their tempers and ease the fret of their 


passionate pulse. 
* 
7 * 

A truce to esthetics. Here is Franklin Taylor's 
‘‘Technique and Expression in Pianoforte Playing,” 
published by Novello, Ewer & Co. Mr. Taylor is an 
old friend. I remember being grateful years ago for 
his volume on technics and the concise way he pre- 
sented the subject. The same publisher put forth 
that work in primer form. 
tains nothing novel, but it has German thoroughness 
allied to English clearness. It is a sign of the times 
to note that pedagogues are preaching that com- 
mand of tone color is ‘‘indeed far more than velocity 
or force the sign and token of piano technique of 
the highest class.”’ 

Joseffy, Paderewski prove this. Mr, Taylor deals 
with legato, and frankly. He admits the impossi- 
bility of a perfect legato in the piano, ‘‘ but if the 
same notes (a succession of notes of equal strength) 
are played with gradation of strength, either cres- 
cendo or diminuendo, the effect of legato is at once 
felt and the disturbing percussion is unnoticed.” 

He makes another excellent suggestion about 


The present work con- 


searching for the natural tendencies of each in- 

dividual finger. The fourth finger for canfadile, the 

middle finger for sonorous and sustained notes, &c. 

The book is a valuable one for teacher and student. 
* * 

Iam very glad that Richard Burmeister has made 
New York his home. We have strong pianists and 
teachers here, but not so strong that they will fail to 
be honored by the addition to their ranks of this 
charming pianist. A personality, spirituelle, de- 
tatched, full of frank reserves, and veiled candors, 
reticent, yet anxiously human and poetic with con- 
scious rectitude, Burmeister is unlike as possible the 
German pianist. His cosmopolitan culture has 
battled with North German coldness, and in his 
playing there is a singular union of sturdy but not 
stalwart classicism, anda gentle Chopinism. He is 
a bit of the martinet in his rhythms, but can be bold 
and fiery when he wishes. A true artistic son of 
Liszt, he reverences the ideas of the master, but not 
always their form. He has taken the ‘Concerto 
Patetico”’ in E minor—written originally as a solo— 
called ‘‘Concerto Solo,” then for two pianos, and 
| finally redeviled into a concerto for one piano with 
one orchestra, and has literally torn down Liszt's 
edifice, but only to build it anew. The entire work 
is recreated, Liszt's ideas being used, but their pres- 
entation being quite novel. 

The close of the first movement is Burmeister’s, 
there are no mealy meandering’s, no senseless ca- 
denzas that sound like thin chromatic china dishes 
falling in a padded pantry, and that awful Marcia 
Funebre has been entirely discarded. The slow 
movement is set forth in lovely accents and the 





| finale by the pruning gains in vigor, velocity and 
dramatic climax. The orchestration is new, and al- 
| together the concerto deserves to rank with the E 
flat, while in thematic beauty it is superior to that 
or A major—the latter Max Bendix calls ‘* Donizetti 


for piano and orchestra.” 

And you should hear Burmeister play the work! 
This slim, delicately organized man plays the piano 
with sweep, fury and a large artistic conscience. | 
predict a big success this winter for both pianist and 
adapter. - 

* . 

You remember his adaptation of the Chopin F 
minor concerto, and that cadenza which so happily 
supplies the absence of a coda in the first move- 
ment. 

Breitkoff & Hartel publish also some new songs 


and piano pieces ot the same composer. You may 











a4 

suspect me of being in the generous mood to-day, 
but I assure you I have seldom of late years encoun- 
tered three such songs for soprano as Burmeister's 
‘* Persian Song,” ‘‘ Hafisa,”’ and ‘‘ Frag’ nicht.”” They 
are really for middle voice, and Montefiore in- 
terprets them with unfailing constancy to the com- 
poser’s idea. Omar Khayyam is the muse of the 
Persian song. It is a gem. With more dramatic 
feeling is the ‘‘ Ask Not” freighted, and it is difficult 
tosing. ‘‘ Hafisa” after Bodenstedt is my favorite. 
It is more exotic, more recondite in sentiment than 
the others. Burmeister was in a purple mood when 
ha wrote these. He has also arranged one of them 
for piano solo, and a capriccio in C for piano marked 
op. 5 is distinctly original and in a skittish vein. It 
is also for full orchestra. 


* 

Breitkopf & Hartel have sent me the full score of 
MacDowell's ‘‘ Indian Suite,” which Seidlis to play 
this season, and Busoni’s arrangement for piano of 
Liszt’s terrific organ fantaisie and fugue on the 
choral ‘‘ Ad nos, ad salutarem undam.” It looks at 
first blush like a second sonata of Liszt, the fantasy 
being very long, and Busoni is too true a Liszt- 
ianer not to have caught the piano idiom of the old 
man with the wide stretching fingers. The fugue is 
the latest thing in fugues, but is not as beautiful as 
it is awe-inspiring. The close is tremendous and 
fully answers the conundrum when is a fugue not a 
fugue ? I wonder who will ever play the work in 
public, for Busoni and Friedheim are both in Europe ! 


w * 

The Hartford Courant recently contained an in- 
teresting article on the mystery of smell. Despite 
Nordau’s absurd statements, a fine sense of smell is 
indicative of degeneration. I am convinced the 
genius oi odors will one day surely arise. Read 
this curious note in the Courant : 

‘‘Some odors cling to the surface of things, as the 
odor of game, which rarely rises much above the 
ground; others are rapidly diffused through the air. 
Why is this? No one knows. One of the most 
singular things about the sense of smell is that it is 
not subject to illusions. Sight may be deceived. 
One may imagine he sees things which are not 
before him; he may hear a roaring in his ears when 
there is no sound, but it is said that even the insane 
are not subject to olfactory delusions. There are no 
ghost smells. If this is true, what is the reason, 
what is the explanation of the phenomenon? 
Again, why are the earth and fields so much more 
fragrant in the morning than at noon, when, on the 
other hand, the strength of most odors is increased 
by heat ? 

‘The scientific men ought at least to ‘make a 
bluff’ at some of these problems. As it is, here is 
an original sense of power of perception of the 
utmost refinement, older, probably, than the sense 
of sight, a power for the exercise of which we use 
a complicated mechanical and nervous mechanism 
the nature and modus operandi of which is as much 
a matter of conjecture as were those of the senses 
of sight and smell 1,000 yearsago. Evidently science 
has not discovered everything yet.” 

Here is an unexplored sense for our psychologists 
when music, verse, sculpture and painting are ex- 
hausted. There may be some Beethoven of per- 
fume to lead us into more delectable gardens of art! 

When Henry T. Finck writes of Brahms I quote 
him. Here are some new stories: 

Ludwig Karpath contributes to a German periodi- 
cal a gossipy article on Brahms’ last visit to Carls- 
bad. He rented private apartments, and on moving 
into them remarked to the hostess: ‘‘I hope you 
have no objections to harboring a good-for-nothing 
musician in your house.’’ When his plain leather 
trunk arrived he whispered into her ear: ‘‘ Take good 
care of that; it contains all my possessions.”” One day 
he complained to her about the changeable weather, 
exclaiming, ‘‘This weather is like women!” 
‘Have you, perhaps, had much experience in that 
line?” the hostess queried. ‘‘None at all!” re- 
torted Brahms, beating a hasty retreat. His physi- 
cian, Dr. Griinberger, once asked him for his auto- 
graph for a young lady admirer, but Brahms scolded 
him for making a nuisance of himself, and refused 
to give it. Some weeks later, at his departure from 
Carlsbad, Brahms handed to the doctor an envelope 
inscribed, *‘ With the cordial thanks of Johannes 
Brahms.” Noticing a broad grin on the doctor’s 


| tone, he asked, ‘‘ What makes you look so cheerful ? 
You don’t know yet what the envelope contains.” 
‘* Nor do I care,” retorted the doctor, ‘‘the envelope 
is the main thing. 


| graph!” 
Frau Heyer, who was Brahms’ hostess on this occa- 


time writing on music paper (though he had told his 


Among his visitors was Mrs. Arthur Nikisch, to 
whom Brahms was extremely cordial and gallant. 
always accompanying her to the door of her hotel. 
To the last he remained averse to public demonstra- 
tions. One evening last autumn he attended a sym- 
phony concert, given by Labitzky, in the Posthof. 
In honor of the occasion Labitzky played the Aca- 
demic Festival Overture. Suspecting the composer 
to be concealed somewhere, and desiring to see him, 
the audience made a great demonstration; but 
Brahms, instead of coming on the stage to bow, has- 
tily made his escape. A local paper berated him 
therefor, but Brahms’ only answer was that he 
avoided the concerts thereafter. One of his friends, 
Director Janetschek, when it was time to return to 
Vienna, requested the railway officials to heat his 
car. It was nearly a week before the regular time 
for heating them, but when the officials heard for 
whom the favor was asked they complied at once 
—which must be regarded as a great concession in 
a country where there is so much red tape about 
railways and other government institutions. 


EB. C. Towne.—A deserved compliment is paid by the 
Washington S/ar to this excellent tenor, who will sing in 
the ‘‘ Messiah” concert to be given at Christmas time by 
the Choral Society of that city. Under date of September 
27 the Star says: 

The most exacting critic could hardly ask for better rendition of 
the tenor and bass parts than will be done by our prime favorites, 
E. C. Towne and Ericsson Bushnell. Mr. Towne isan old friend, 
whose every coming only increases our admiration of his clear, 
strong, vibrant tenor voice and his intelligent reading of the role 
His singing of the part of Siegmund in Bruch's “Arminius” with 
the society last May will be long remembered. 


Staats’ Clarinet Recitals.—Mr. C. L. Staats, whose 
unique recitals have been given in various towns and 
before several of the best schools and colleges of New 
England, has arranged to appear this season in Pawtucket, 
Lawrence, Salem, and in the Boston Star Course, his 
fourth appearance in this well-known series of entertain- 
ments. Mr. Staats is assisted by artists of high reputation. 
Among the interesting programs which have been given 
are the following: 

Serenade, OF. BE. ..0..cccrcccsvcccsccecsssvessccesesces 
For clarinet, violoncello and piano 
Aria, Mad Scene from Hamiet.................-. 


Three Intermezzi, op. 13...........-.666-eseeees 
For piano and clarinet. 


Hartmann 


. Thomas 
Stanford 


Songs— 
Das Heimliche Lied, op. 103, No. 5.............. 
RIGSMISE, OF 160. cuss cevrcccdcccccsevssccseccccess 
With clarinet obligato. 
Trio, B flat major, Op. 11.........--6-.405 ceeee aves 
For piano, clarinet and violoncello. 


....5pohr 
cesses Spaeth 


.van Beethoven 


DamtaslestRehhes OP: GB. 6600 ccc cctvccscccessosctieccovccccscsccvevsess Gade 
Clarinet and piano. 

Pete Stee TI, 6 poe. 000s oovcce ccesccccsses re 
Pantaisle, Pré aux Cleres. ....2.ccvccscccecess ; Paradis 
For clarinet. 

Songs, with clarinet obligato, op. 108............. 666665 .. Spohr 

Wiegenlied. 

Zweigesang. 

Das Heimliche Lied. 
REGREEIIE, BO BIB ook c cetecedsteccnerscusecsencsccesccesevcceses Spaeth 
Vier Charackterstiicke, op. 3.......... AS scacubaaedat Verhey 


For clarinet and piano. 


Piano Talks by Mrs. Lippa.—Mrs. Kate Ockelston- 
Lippa, pianist and composer, has arranged a series of 
Piano Talks, in which she sets forth a musical analysis 
of certain standard compositions and supplements it by 
historical and biographical information concerning the 
composers. The novelty of these talks consists in the fact 
that Mrs. Lippa seeks to trace out the ideas suggested by 
the titles of the compositions and to explain to the audience 
how the ideas are gradually developed throughout the 
com position. 

At the first meeting of the Sewickley Woman’s Club on 
Friday, October 1, Mrs. Lippa was the guest of honor, and 
she gave a recital, in which she interpreted ‘‘ Les Adieux,” 
by Beethoven; ‘‘ The Flatterer,” by Chaminade; ‘Ideal 
Love,” by Bendel, and a concert study by Chopin. Both 
her piano playing and the subject matter of her lecture 
have been highly commended by the local press. Mrs. 
Lippa, it will be remembered, represented the women 
musicians of Pittsburg at the World's Fair and also won 
the silver medal offered by the Pittsburg Art Society for 
the best composition by a local composer. 





Much . obliged for the auto-| 


sion, relates that her famous guest spent much of his | 


friends he was not going to compose anything more). | 
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Brooklyn Institute. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., October 2, 1807 
Editors the Musical Courter: 

When a year ago you put a representative in Brooklyn it 
was to be supposed that THe Courier, being an independent 
paper, would try to give some unvarnished truths, instead 
of which your paper, through your Brooklyn correspond- 
ent, has become part and parcel of the largest menace to 
the welfare of Brooklyn musicians. 

Frankly I mean the Brooklyn Institute and its effect 
upon everyone connected with it. It engulfs everything 
with which it comes in contact, the proof of which is that it 
has done the same thing with you people, for whether vol- 
untarily or involuntarily you have become or are simply an 
advertising medium for it, to the detriment of those who 
advertise with you. I am an advertiser and a musician; I 
have seen the day when I have been able to draw a good 
house whenever my name appeared; I don't mean to be 
conceited about it, far from that, for I am free to admit 
that I cannot do so now. Not but what I am a better musi- 
cian to-day than I was five years ago, but the Institute gives 
all the music that can be given in Brooklyn, and it saps 
into itself even the society clubs—it has consumed even 
THE Musica Courier. 

The Brooklyn Institute was not created to form a great 
big concert trust; it was started on a nobler basis, as any- 
one who knows the history can tell you, but little by little 
it has drawn into itself local teachers, artists and support- 
ers who gave up their own livelihoods to benefit music. 
And what have they got in return? Their necks in a 
noose and a mighty tight one. You may not know this be- 
cause your Brooklyn correspondent never told you; so it 
may have slipped her notice, however, and perhaps this 
may open her eyes. A SurFrerer. 

HE Brooklyn correspondent of this paper reports 
the important musical events of that important 
community, and is in no danger of being engulfed by 
any institution. Itis a difficult thing to induce musi- 
cians to emancipate themselves from native or Jocal 
prejudices; they will judge entirely from their own 
point of view, which is generally a narrow one. The 
great danger we see in the Brooklyn Institute scheme 
of music is the possibility of the Institute itself becom- 
ing a victim of little local musicians, who are apt to 
run it in their individual interests and the interests 
of their petty cliques. We know it to be a fact that 
a petty Brooklyn so-called musician, a man whose 
very compositions disclose his incompetence as a 
musician, a graduate of a sheet music department of 
a music store, the stripe of a man of the Frank Dam- 
rosch order, who also acquired his knowledge of com- 
position and musical esthetics in a sheet music store, 
is now the deciding factor of the music scheme of 
the Brooklyn Institute. But our Brooklyn corre- 
spondent is not engulfed by the Institute, because 
she has paid no attention to this feature of the situa- 
tion. The probability is that she did not consider it 
within her province to lay bare conditions as the 
editorial department of the paper does. 

No matter how good the intentions of the Brooklyn 
Institute management may be it cannot become any- 
thing but a menace to the development of musical 
art in that borough if it permitsitself and its great 
influence to be sacrificed to the personal intrigues 
and manipulations of a couple of schemers, who do 
not represent the municipal musical spirit at all; 
who simply masquerade before the public with their 
Institute prestige to uphold them, and who would 
amount to exactly what they are—that is nothing— 
without the Institute backing. 

Of course the greatest sufferer next to Brooklyn 
will be the Institute itself, and there is no doubt 
that the present condition will compel the bette 
elements of Brooklyn musical life to organize a 
counter agitation which will find support at once as 
against the little schemers who are running the In- 
stitute—to death—in their own interests. But our 
correspondent is all right. 


‘* Fedora’’ at Milan.—The first production of Umberto 
Giordano’s new opera ‘‘ Fedora” is announced to take 
place at the Teatro Lirico, Milan, the latter part of this 
month. THe Musicat Courter will be represented by its 
Florence correspondent, Mr. Joseph Smith. 


The Baton Club Resumes.—The Baton Club, one of our 
most flourishing vocal societies, announces the opening of 
its fifth season under the direction of William C. Carl, and 
will give three concerts in the First Presbyterian Church 
on December 3, 1897, February 25 and April 29, 1898. Re- 
hearsals begin this week, Saturday evening, in the chapel 
of the church, Fifth avenue and Eleventh street, at 8 
o'clock, when new members will be received and applica- 
tions can be made. New members can make application 
at the first two rehearsals (October 16 and 23), 
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Critics Criticised. 


DEFIANCE. 
817 Newhall street, ( 
MILWAUKEE, Wis., October 21, 1897. | 
The daughter speaks 
Firm, e’en to the end! 
What! I faint of heart! 
What the’ Fate may send 
Her cruelest dart? 
Welcome destruction! 
Defiant, 1 stand! 
With resolution, 
tho’ death be at hand. 
Fierce blasts may chill me 
And hunger may pain, 
No tears shall blind me 
And fear!—I disdain! 
My will is a rock 
That nothing can break 
Fate! See how I mock 
y our vengeance now wre ak! 
In one draught I’ve drained 
Your cup of despair, 
T'was all that remained 
Oh! what grief was there 
Oh! Fate in your might, 
Now, see my derision 
rho’ t’ eternal night 
I’m doomed—thy decision 
While living, I'll grind thee 
Thy powers, "neath my heel 
E’'n when Death claims me 
My power thou shalt feel 
Past is my sighing 
Where’er now I go 
I'r living—dying 
Fate! thy bitter foe 


True PHILOSOPHY 


im , sp 
I th thy whole |} 
Love with thy might 

rhe wise, the glorious 


All that is bright 
lake in humilit 


Victories t wit 
(ler rong n ser 
“rr nd sir 
(in to the end of life 
Let no one say 
He i t 
Tue Moruer 
a. My l am pert and insolent, am 1?” Tue Courter 
is not good! The Springfield Republican is 
smart, dictatorial, it ought to know. There is no paper 


or magazine before the public which has and maintains as 
high a standard of uniform excellence as Tue Courter 
no paper which is as interesting and educational in a 
bright, original way; no paper which touches upon so 
many vital subjects, political, literary and musical; no 
paper more honorable, kindly, courteous, and which con 
stantly helps people without means to obtain means and 
a hearing. The number of unfortunates assisted by Tut 
CouRIER is practically unlimited. Yet it is not good? 

Wise, smug Republican, world wise, follow thy precepts, 
find an endless amount of good in a paper, a moiety of 
evil; exaggerate the evil, slur the good. These letters of 


correspondents, as the RACONTEUR says, are indeed writ- 
ten with the heart’s blood. Every man’s hand is against 
us. Those we have assisted the most thank us with a 
stab in the back; people execrate us if we will not take is- 
sue with them in their personal grievances, and endeavor 
to ruin those they hate, or of whom they are jealous. 
People tear us to flinders because we will not write accoru- 
ing to their dictation; if we are women and write well of a 
man, if we are men and write well of a women, we are 
maligned and slandered. Few words of praise find our 
ear; the papers in our various towns publish only depre- 
cating or brutally ignorant notices against us and against 
our work. Yet through it all we hold the sword of the 
spirit; we raise up and magnify and enrich our worst 
enemies; we shake by the hand the man who has cursed 
us; we listen solicitously to the woes of a man who re 
ceived our aid and then endeavored by lies to betray us 
into the hands of our enemies 

Yet, when from the highest, most disinterested motives, 
we point out existing soul and art killing evils, we are 
“rubbish,” “unwholesome,” “pert and insolent, or “ad 
vertising” someone. Wise Republican, would that by walk- 
ing in our footsteps you could gain for yourself similar epi 
thets, as well earned. As correspondents we have great 
power. Yet do we use it in a manner which would bring 
money or fame to ourselves? People try regularly to 
bribe us with various inducements. In my own case, with 
few exceptions, the people of whom I have written the 
kindest articles have been those toward whom I am en 
titled to show personal animosity. Do you still entertain 
the ancient belief that musical journalism begins and ends 
with biographical sketches of musicians and analyses of 
chords? 

As correspondents—and some of us hear flattering things 
of our work from ocean to ocean-—we are of but small 
consideration. Our editor is the one against whom the 
Republican directed that article, untrue and unjust. Txt 
CouRIER existed almost before any of us were ever heard 
of. It is the brain, policy and integrity of our editor which 
has been attacked. He is kindly enough and superior 
enough to be able to stand it, for “a cat may look at a 
king.” As for us, although we fill not the chairs of the 
Republican's correspondents, we doubt whether any of the 
workers on that paper can give us points. Possibly the 
Republican's editorial eye will be able to find the nugget of 
truth in this, and extract it from the su.rounding adver 
tisements. In the meanwhile I consider that Tue Cot 
RIER with its policy has made a more manly fight 
against existing, menacing, powerful evils, has made more 
for good in one year than the Republican, bright, clever, 
popular and well known, has in very many. THe Cou 
RIER has the blood, brain, energy, money and disinterestea 
kindliness to urge us on. Selah! 


* * * 


I wish to correct some errors in my last article. Under 
a new régime the Musical Society will rehearse but once 
a week. That should be sufficient, for the members of 
this organization have worked long and hard in the vine 
yard and should no longer need to toil as hard as they 
have done. When I recommended Germans to read the 
Germania | was not informed that the critic of last year 
will not resume the office this seasor. Mr. Jahn is the 
best German critic here now. The sentefice which read 

* * * also the music usually given by the Glee 
Club is light, trashy and often silly,” should read “usually 
given by glee clubs.” This is a small typographical error 
Put a comma after the word helicon 

The Kneisel Quartet plays here to-night under the aus- 
nices of a private organization This club will give five 
entertainments in all during the season, the first to-night. 
later on those great artists, the Henschels, will come 
here, also Miss Jennie Osborne and Madame Hess-Burr 


** * 


Students desiring to learn how to play the flute would 
better study with Emilio Sollitto, 466 Jackson street. He 
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is not only one of the best flutists in town, but has the bes 
method, his tone is clear, strong and exceedingly sweet 
Mr. Sollitto gets phenomenally high tones, and they have 
good strength, too. He plays many things an octave 
higher than most flutists are able to 

One of the best mandolin teachers here is Signor R. L 
de Lorenzo, 466 Jackson street. Since the departure of 
Sig. Farchutar, Sig. de Lorenzo is entitled to this posi- 
tion; he also enjoys the honor of having been my firse 
violin teacher, while Sig. Farchutar was my first instructor 
in Italian, thus I know that they can teach 

** * 

American artists made a fine showing at the seventh 
international Munich exhibition this summer Their 
works occupied the entire space in two large galleries in 
the Crystal Palace and included the majority of the best 
Americans living in Paris. Among these are Edwin Lord 
Weeks, who shows five pictures of Indian and Persian life 
and architecture; Frederick A. Bridgeman, who has nine 
Egyptian, Algerian and French subjects; George Hitch 
cock, his well-known Joan of Arc and Dutch themes 
Henry S. Bisbing, animals; Walter Gay, scenes in Venice 
Seville and Brittany; Alexander Harrison, marines and 
figures; Gari Melchers, genré subjects. Other Americans 
exhibiting are George Inness, Frances H. Richardson, 
Jules Stewart, Henry O. Tanner, Gaylord S. Truesdall 
Henry Van der Weyden, Charles Sprague Pearce, Orrin 
Peck, Albert Herter, Walter MacEwen, Julius Rolshoven 
Julian Story, John Humphreys Johnston and Eugene 
Vail. All these American artists live in Europe and none 
of them are represented by American subjects 

Why cannot these artists gra e their own country? 

The following Milwaukee artists are exhibiting at our 
exposition (their work is good): Robert Schade, C. Tre 
dupp, Richard Lorenz, Frank Enders, C. Sprinkmann 
Alexander Miiller, W. V. Georg, Albert Tiemann, Mrs 
C. Singenberger, Edward Kornreich, Martha Patitz 
sculpture, C. Kiihns 


Emmy 3o10wska, a favorite of the footlights at the 
Bellevue Theatre, in Stettin, Germany, will make het 
American début this evening at the Pabst Theatre, when 
she is to anpear as Laura in “Der Gold Onkel,” Emily 
Pohl’s farce, with music by Comade The role is that of a 
shop girl, and Fraeulein Borowska appears in five of the 
seven scenes or tableaux which make up the whole The 
cast of characters embraces the soubrette named Anna 
Richard, Agnes Buenger, H. Werbke, O Strampfer, J 
Rudolf, Th. Pechtel, C. Hess, L. Wachsner, M. Martens 
and many other members of the company. Mr. Winne 
the music director, returns to his post on this occasion 
On Wednesday “Die Goldene Eva” (“The Golden Eva”) 
a comedy in rhymed verse, will have its first hearing in 
this city. The play is by Herren von Schoenthan and 
Koppel Ellfeld It 


known on the English or American stage The scene is 


s a purely German piece and not 


laid in Augsburg, in the year 1600, and the principal per 
sonage is a pretty widow 
* * 

On November 11 the A Capella Choir under the direc 
tion of Mr William Boeppler will give Mendelssohn's 
setting of the Twenty-second Psalm. This has never been 
heard in Milwaukee A chorus by Mr. Boeppler himself 
and one by Klein will also be given. At the second con 
cert, February 10, “Zephtha,” by Carissimi, an oratorio for 
soloists, chorus, organ, and :tring instruments, will be 
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given. Alse a string quartet by Fuchs April 28 a motet 
by Brahms, for five voices, and several male choruses will 
make up the program. A popular concert is always given 
at the end of the season. At this, from what Mr. Boeppler 
said last evening, we may anticipate the pleasure of hear- 
ing local talent in the persons of Jacob Reuter and Mrs. 
Norman Hoffman and Mrs. Heiber-Vizay. 
. * + 
Miss Lillian Way will resume her teaching at her resi- 
dence, 445 Cass street. 
* * + 
Miss Jennie Owen will resume her teaching at her 
studio in the Flanner Building. Her accompanist will be 
Miss Maud Smith. of Madison. 


* * * 


The following young people are gifted musically, .nd 
Milwaukee should be proud to honor and assist them: 
Miss Lilly Welch is a lyric soprano, with a touch of the 
dramatic. She has a beautiful voice and were her method 
equally admirable she could indeed look forward with joy 
to her future. She should use her will and absolutely elim- 
inate the tremolo which at present mars every tone. This 
young lady, I believe, is preparing for the operatic stage, 
but would be very satisfactory in a ~ood quartet church 
choir. She lacks verve, esprit, but has golden vocal cords. 

Miss Angeline DeBona is a promising soprano. She 
is Italian, and has an Italian voice, rather injured by a 
German method. Besides being very pretty, she is fairly 
studious, and will do well with herself. She will probably 
receive the balanceof hereducation in Italy. If she remains 
here for many months her father would better place her in 
Madame Hess-Burr’s hands. 

Mr. Charles Hambitzer, Jr.. is a very gifted young man. 
He playsthe piano like aveteran, also the violin and ’cello. 
He is one of these all around, bright people (was a 
prodigy) who only needs to concentrate his brain, energy 
and ability to make a good mark. He has more real mu- 
sical talent than any other young man or woman in Mil- 
waukee. Others will be made musicians; he was born 
one. 

Mr. Lufsky is a very good young flute player. Already 
he has tone and technic beyond some who consider them- 
selves his peers. 

The young lady who will bring the most honor to Mil- 
waukee is Miss Anna Plum, dramatic soprano. She has 
power, bright, quick, shrewd intelligence, and great deter- 
mination. When I heard her her voice was beautiful ; it had 
great range; was dramatic, and was becoming well culti- 
vated. You will hear her soon, for she will probably 
make her début this year, having been for the last three 
years a pupil of Vanucini in Florence, Italy. I believe she 
will do well. She is not young for a pupil, being about 
twenty-nine years of age I should judge. None of these 
are geniuses, but they are good to hear, and will if they 
wish make good records for themselves. 

They sum up as follows : Miss Welch needs verve, a 
brighter brain, less weight physically; Miss Plum needs 





refinement, possibly she has acquired this; Mr. Ham- 
bitzer needs to concentrate his energy, to read widely; 
Miss De Bona, being quite young, requires all sorts of 
hard courses of study. All of these young people have 
good posibilities, and I watch their course with interest 
and concern. May good fortune attend them and the 


Virtues guard them. 
*“* * 


I was going to say something here, but have forgotten 
what it was. Oh! I extend my thanks to the 
commercial editor of the Sentinel, who with scissors and 
paste writes tue musical criticisms for that paper, for his 
uniform, brave, open, manly, courteous treatment of me 
and mine, and the struggling local talent I have tried to 
assist. There is nothing of the sneak in him. We have 
watched with interest his course for years, and nothing 
brilliant that he can do or say wil! surprise us. We wish, 
however, that this year the enthusiasm which warmed his 
bosom and caused him to write glowing columns of orig- 
inal matter, praising the work of an average singer, the 
enthusiasm which spurred him on to ignore ability in 
our young people performers and composers, to admin- 
ister a sly dig to musicians who might be starving for all 
he knew or cared, to become a specialist on biographi- 
cal sketches, to edit with scissors and paste his musical 
department ; even as though musical criticisms were sta- 
tistics of produce, market reports; yea, verily, I say, let 
this enthusiasm inspire him anew. We would miss his 
funny column were anything to happen to this commer 


cial critic. 


People are speaking with anproval of Mrs. French's 
work in Chicago. We viewed with satisfaction and ad- 
miration here her picture, which appeared in the last issue 
of THe Courter. May the good work go on, and the 
reforms she wishes to inaugurate and will inaugurate bear 


good fruit. 
* * * 


I wonder how many people have observed the extra- 
ordinary excellence of the Chicago Record. I seldom read 
anything more uniformly excellent thaw the “Stories of 
the Streets and the Town” and “Fired at Random,” which 
appear daily. The illustrations are by Mr. McCutcheon, 
who is one of the ablest cartoonists imaginable; his work 
is true, keen, sympathetic and never exaggerated, and al 
ways has an idea at the bottom of it. The first page illus 
tration alone is worth the price of the paper. 

Tan Van Oordt, who has been in Milwaukee for nearly 
a year—was left here in fact—is about to open a studio in 
Chicago. He has a very fine technic, .1- small tone. If 
he would go back to Europe and study for a while yet, 
study until manly alertness comes to him, he would make 
as large a mark as he tried to make by displaying crude 
talent to America a year ago. He is lucky to get out of 
Milwaukee—if he has 

EmILty GRANT VON TETZEL. 


The First Chickering Hall Musicale. 
HE guests invited to a Chickering Hall matinee musi 
cale seldom stay away, for they know in advance the 
high character of the entertainment that will be offered. 
The musicale given last Tuesday was the first concert of 
any note this season, and attracted a very large audience. 
Kathrin Hilke, who sang several songs, was at her best 
in “Conseils 4 Nina,” by J. B. Wekerlin. Sune did not re- 
spond to an encore, and very wisely; an encore as a rule 
mars the good impression left on a listener’s mind. The 
pianist Albert Burgemeister and the ‘cellist Franz Liste- 
mann were not altogether in sympathy in the Beethoven 
sonata, op. 5, No. 2, until they arrived at the rondo, which 
they played clearly and with spirit. Of Mr. Burgemeister’s 
solos Liszt's ‘““Gnomenreigen” was delightfully played, but 
the Chaminade “Air de Ballet” was marred by exaggera 
tion—by very evident striving after novel effect. The same 
Mac Dowell Shadow 


Dance,” and reached its climax in the Liszt Rhapsody No 


failing was observable in the 


8, of which a truly impressionistic blur was given, and 
not of the excusable Monot order. It seemed to please the 
audience 

Some excellent ’cello solos were added to the program 
by Franz Listemann, who continues ably the traditions of 
his family. He should be heard often this season 

The new suite by Hugo Becker proved, taken as a 
whole, new only in name. It consisted of a series of “Lov 
Scenes.”” Two of them, “Doubt” and “Flitting,” were 
poetic in conception; but in the former, if a first hearing 
entitles one to sit in judgment, the composer did not 1m 
prove his opportunity for varied harmonic treatment of a 
good theme; in the latter, however, he gave an interesting 
example of dainty rhythmic effects This was the full 
program: 

Miss Kathrin Hilke, soprano (Signor E. A. Belli at the piano) 
Mr. Franz Listemann, violoncello (Mrs. Ida Letson Morgan 
piano), and Mr. Albert Burgemeister, piano 


Piano and ’Cello- 


Sonata, op. 5, No. Reethover 
Piano 

Air de Ballet Chaminade 

Etude in A Flat...... Chopin 

Gnomenreigen Liszt 
Vocal, Chanson d'Amour Beact 
"Cello Fantaisie—O Cara Memoria Servai 


Piano 
Kresleriana, No. 1 Schumann 
Shadow Dance MacDowell 
Rhapsodie, No 8 Liszt 
Vocal 
Where Blooms the Rose 
Conseils a Nina.. 
Piano and ’Cello 
Love’s Scenes Hugo Becker 
First Sight—Doubt—Dreaming—Flitting—Question——Answer 
(New, first time in America.) 


layton John 


Wekerlin 


Goldschmidt.—Adelbert von Goldschmidt write’ to con 
tradict the report that he is the author of a comic opera 
‘* Die fromme Helene,” to be produced soon in Hamburg, 
The report originated from a confusion of this work with a 
piece of Goldschmidt’s which is already in Pollini’s hands 
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BosTON, Mass., October 10, 1897. 
E all make breaks, my dear brethren. Hanslick is 
not without sin, and even Mr. de Koven, in his 
archzxological researches, strays occasionally from the nar- 
row path of truth, to the joy of many low and coarse per- 
sons. 

Here is Mr. Arthur Pougin, for instance, the most care- 
ful, the most painstaking of writers on musical subjects. 
He is the editor of a new edition of Clément and La- 
rousse’s “Dictionnaire des Opéras.” You know the old 
book, with its four supplements. It swarmed with errors, 
some of them grotesque, some incredible. Mr. Pougin, 
in his introduction to the new edition, writes: “I have not 
confined myself exactly to registering and cataloguing all 
the new works that have been brought out in ali lands 
during seventeen years. In a book of this kind errors and 
omissions are absolutely inevitable. I have corrected some 
of the first, and I have tried to fill in the latter as far as 
possible. * * * In fact, this edition includes not less than 
4,000 new articles.” 

I have had occasion to use this volume twice within the 
last twenty-four hours, and in each case I found confusion 
or omission in Mr. Pougin’s own articles. 

“*Widerspenstigen Zahmung,’ German comic opera in 
four acts, * * * produced at Mannheim October, 
1874." This statement was in the old dictionary. 

See page 1064 of the Pougin edition: “ ‘Taming of the 
Shrew,’ opera in four acts, * * * performed in New 
York by the New American Opera Company in January, 
1886.” 

Leave the title of the company out of the question. 
Would not the wayfaring man argue from this notice that 
Géetz’s opera was written in English and first performed 
by an American company, unless he knew the history of 
the opera? 

Here is a singular omission: “ ‘Werther’ * * * mu- 
sic by Massenet, performed at the Opéra Comique January 
16, 1893." The reader goes through two columns before 
he reads, “It was in Vienna, at the Imperial Opera that 
‘Werther’ made its first and brilliant apparition.” No date 
of this production. Not even the year is given. You find 
in Riemann’s “ Opern-Handbuch "the date February 16, 
1892. 

Here is a delightful conflict of authorities: Riemann 
says: “Il Werter, Italian opera seria, by Nic. Benvenuti, 
Pisa, 1811.” 

Clément and Larousse say: “Il Werter, farce italienne, 
&c.” 

Which is it, serious or farcical? 

You suddenly remember that Pougin once wrote an 
article, “Werther et la Musique.” Here it is in the 
Menestrel, November 6, 1892. He mentions Kreutzer’s 
opera Werther et Charlotte (1792), Puccita’s Verter e 
Cariotta (about 1804), Coccia’s Carlotta e Werther (1814), 
Aspa’s Carlotta e Werther (1849), Gentili’s Werther 
(1862), Blangini’s cantata for solo, voice and orchestra; 


| Pugnani’s orchestral composition, Désaugier’s and Gen- 
| til’s vaudeville. 

But not a word about Benvenuti’s farce or tragedy. 

| Not a word about it in Jullien’s Goethe et la Musique. 
Not a word about it, not even a word about any mu- 
| sic suggested by Werther in Albert Schafer’s Histo- 
risches und Systematisches Verzeichnis samtlicher Ton- 
| werke zu den Dramen Schillers, Goethes, &c.” (1886). 

And must I go down to the grave without knowing 
whether Benvenuti’s work is serious or farcical? 

Fétis says that Nicolo Benvenuti, of Pisa, wrote six 
masses, vespers, a cantata, I] ratto di Proserpina, Arina e 
Teseo, I] Werter, “farce,” besides symphonies, sonatas 
for piano and organ, &c. But Fétis is not always trust- 
worthy, and here is Riemann with his “Opera Seria.” 

All of which shows that we should be charitable, one 
toward another, and slug and swat each other on every 








occasion. 
*_* * 

The Castle Square Theatre this season is given over to 
theatrical performances by a stock company. Many and 
loud are the wails of those mourning for opera at “popu- 
lar prices’”’ and refusing to be comforted. 
| When a Bostonian feels pressing need of wastepipe for 
| his intellect, he writes a letter to the Transcript, which 
| publishes all communications; from a discussion of the 
oversoul to a criticism of Miss Nethersole, from an “‘in- 
dignant protest” against Thomas Hardy’s “later style” 
| to a plaintive appeal for a bunion remedy. 

I observed in the Transcript of October 5 a letter en- 
titled, “An Opera Cure.” 

In it was this argument for permanent opera. It de- 
serves a separate paragraph—and remember that the let- 











ter was written seriously—oh, so seriously 

“A friend of the writer stated that he had been unable 
for years to sleep, and almost constantly in poor health, 
| but attending opera several times a week improved his 
| health greatly, and his sleep nights was rendered calm and 
sweet as that of a child. Once a week would have done 
him no appreciable good.” 

Opera as a cure for insomnia! Well, it depends on the 
opera. I, too, have been in Arcadia; I, too, in company 
with my colleagues, have caught sweet naps at the Castle 
Square. 

x**s* * 

Another correspondent of the Transcript wishes to know 

why music, “the most elevating’ of the arts, is “the most 











expensive.” She says: “ Good masters receive from $5 
to $7 an hour for instruction. This is far beyond the means 
of the ‘great majority.’ Of course music masters must 
live.” 

I deny the wholesale truth of this last proposition. 

It’s too fine a day to argue whether music is or is not 
“the most elevating of the arts,”’ but it is time to protest 
against the proposition that the great majority should re- 
ceive musical instruction from the leading teachers. The 
great majority should not try to attain to the highest 
technic. There is no great majority, in the correspond- 
ent’s meaning, in the art. It is true that there is a preva- 
lent belief that anybody can play the piano, and Mr. Frank 
Damrosch says anybody can sing. Ii he will come to Bos 
ton I will show him the error of his statement by trying to 
sing to him. But he is a busy man, and will not accept 
my invitation. 

Teachers charge what they can get. As long as there 
are foolish persons who are willing, yes, eager, to pay $10 
when their mental or musical capacity would be as well 
satisfied with a lession at 75 cents or a dollar, teachers will 
continue to charge stiff prices. 

I sometimes think that nowhere is the piano taught by 
many in so slovenly a manner as in Boston. I heard last 





week a young woman of naturally flexible fingers and 
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reasonable intelligence. She had studied the piano three 
years. She knows two scales, the C major and the G 
major. She does not know what an arpeggio is; she can- 
not play the simplest piece clearly or intelligently; and 
yet she proposes to continue her lessons. Do you think 
this is an isolated instance? Hundreds of such pupils 
cross the Common every week 

And there are singing teachers, so infatuated with their 
“true and only” method of tone production, that they do 
not teach their pupils the simplest principles of phrasing 


*>* * 


Simvlicissimus must now be added to the list of music 
papers. For in No. 22 the General and his wife and his 
daughter are at the opera. (The wife is more formidable 
than her gallant spouse.) And this text is beneath the 
picture: 

In der Walkiire (Act III.): 

“Papa, was heisst das: Ein Walsung wichst dir im 
Schosse?” 

“Gieb das Textbuch der Mama, Lili.” 

*>s * 

Or look at the grimly pathetic and sadly grotesque 
drawing by Steinlein with this inscription: 

“Leise flehen meine Lieder.” 

**s* 

While I think of it, let me call your attention to Elémir 
Bourges’ “Le Crépuscule des Dieux.” It is not a new 
book; on the contrary, it appeared in 1884. But it is not 
well known in this country; and I doubt whether even 
Mr. Finck is acquainted thoroughly with its contents, 
although the story is founded largely on a Wagnerian 
episode. I do not propose to tell the plot here or quote 
passages. I content myself with saying that it is a re 
markably powerful work; profoundly tragic, indisputably 
sincere. At his birthday festival in 1866 Charles d’Este, 
Duke of Blankenbourg, hears a portion of “Die Walkiire” 
sung in his palace, with Wagner conducting and Giula 
Beleredi, a woman like John Webster’s “White Devil,” 
as Sieglinde. The invading Prussians put an end to the 
show and drive the Duke into exile. Just as he is stepping 
into his carriage he says to Wagner, “The third part of 
your poem is called ‘Siegfried’ ; and what, pray, is the 
title of the fourth?” “It is ‘Le Crépuscule des Dieux,’ 
monseigneur.” Afterward in Paris a son and a daughier 
of the Duke sing the duet from the first act of “Die Wal 
kiire.” The brother blows out his brains that same night 
and the sister goes into a convent. In the last chapter the 
Duke is at Bayreuth in 1876. He attends the performance 
of “Gétterdammerung.” He ponders his wretched life; 
he mourns the departed glory of the aristocracy; he 
shudders at the attempt of Giula to poison him, at the at 
tempt of his son Otto, her lover, to kill him with a pistol 
shot; he listens to the funeral lamentation, which aston 
ishes him “by its superhuman horror and majesty; it seems 
to him the death march of all that he had known and 
loved, the mourning for his children, the mourning for 
himself, the mourning for kings, whose death agony he 
witn ssed, and the twilight of these gods.” He dies that 
night of apoplexy, and by will he leaves nearly all his 
property to the city of Geneva. 

Now, Duke Charles II. of Brunswick bequeathed his 
property (about 20,000,000 frs.) to the town of Geneva, 
but he died in 1873 

The book by Bourges reminds you a little of Alphonse 
Daudet’s “Kings in Exile,” but it is a franker, more virile 
novel, without a touch of the self-consciousness that in so 
much of Daudet’s work intrudes between the page and the 
reader 

** * 

Mr. Elbert Hubbard declares in the last Philistine that 
“people who are vulgar may dress correctly, and speak 





grammatically, but they continue to either screech or purr 
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The clear, low, musical modulation viene only to the 
men and women who think and feel. To possess a beauti- 
ful voice you must be genuine.” 

Mr. Lapcadio Hearn, in his latest book, “Gleanings in 
Buddha Fields,” says: “You can always tell by the 
voices of women (Japanese) conversing anywhere—in a 
hotel, for example—if there happen to be any geisha 
among them, because the peculiar timbre given by pro- 
fessional training is immediately recognizable. The won- 
derful character of that training, however, is fairly mani- 
fested only when the really professional tones of the voice 
are used—falsetto tones, never touching, but often curi- 
ously sweet. Now, the street singers, the poor blind 
women who sing ballads with the natural voice only, use 
tones that dr-w tears. The voice is generally a powerful 
contralto; and the deep tones are the tones that touch. 
The falsetto tones of the geisha rise into a treble above 
the natural range of the adult voice, and as penetrating 
as a bird. In a banquet hall full of guests you can dis- 
tinctly hear, above all, the sound of drums and samisen 
and chatter and laughter, the thin, sweet cry of the geisha 
playing ken.” 

(I hope the sensitive Springfield Republican man will not 
be shocked by the mention here of the geisha. I hasten 
to add, lest he accuse me of lurking lubriciousness, that 
the ‘‘samisen,” or “siamisen,” is a Japanese guitar of three 
strings, and the “ken,” or “khén,” is a reed instrument 
generally about 8 feet long.) 

By the way, if you are interested in folksong, read in 
Mr. Hearn’s fascinating book the chapters “Out of the 
Street” and “Buddhist Allusions in Japanese Folksong.” 
“Parted from you, my beloved, I go alone to the pine 

field; 
There is:dew of night on the leaves; 
tears. 
“Even to see the birds flying freely above me 
Only deepens my sorrow—makes me thoughtful the more. 
This is the end of all; this is the end of 


there is also dew of 


“Three years thought of Ler, 
Five years sought for her; 
Only for one night held her in my arms.” 


” 


“A very foolish song!” said Manyemon, to which Mr. 
Hearn replied, “I don’t know; 


romances containing nothing wiser.” 
* * * 


Here we have restless Mr. Hubbard and contemplative 
Mr. Hearn agreeing with King Lear and Thomas Hardy. 
And why should the part of a shrinking, loving maiden 


be given in opera to the soprano, while the plotter, the | 


fiend, the disagreeable woman is a contralto? A survival 
no doubt of old Italian custom, altered a little to be sure. 


*~_ * * 


Looking at a catalogue of books about music I see the 
titles “Life of Elizabeth Billington,” “Life of Miss Anne 
Catley,” celebrated singing performer; “Memoirs of the 
Life, Public and Private Adventures of Madame Vestris.” 
Oh, the unbridled scandal of those days! 
books were published and read! 

Take the biography of any celebrated singer of to-day. 
4 bundle of complimentary press notices. Have you ever 
seeninany sketch of Emma Eames an allusion to her singu- 
lar experience at Madrid? Vagueness, inaccuracy, flattery 


there are famous Western | 


And yet those | 





are the leading characteristics of the biography of a mod- | 
ern singer. Perhaps Quicherat’s “Life of Nourrit’” is too 


complete and accurate account of the career of Melba from 
her early start in Australia! Puivip HALE. 


Boston Music Notes. 


Boston, October 9, 1897. 

RS. MAAS-TAPPER, the well-known pianist, will 
continue to hold her bi-weekly classes in piano 
playing. These classes, which are based on those of 


pupils an opportunity of playing before an audience of 
other pupils the works they have studied with Mrs. Tap- 
per at private lessons. Interpretation and the esthetics 
of artistic playing are the special elements of these class 
lessons. For the ensemble performances, which will oc- 
cur at several classes during the year, Mrs. Leo Schultz, 
Emil Mahr and Wulf Fries will assist. 

Miss Suza Doane returned to town last week to open 
her new studio, which is one of the finest rooms in the 
Pierce Building, that favorite haunt of musicians. Miss 
Doane has quite recovered from her severe illness of last 
spring and looks forward to a busy season. 





Church, Worcester, has decided at the request of many 
friends to teach singing one day in the week in that city 


| her engagements in both cities. 


opened his studio in the new building at 218 Tremont 
street. 

Miss Mary O. Sumner, of Worcester, a member of the 
choir of Church of the Unity, has arranged to reside in 
New York, where she wil continue her musical studies. 

| Sunday, October 10, will be her last day in the church 
| choir. 

Here is a suggestion about the diet best for singers 
that mav interest someone seeking for knowledge on this 
question: 

“Fine voices are seldom found in a country where fish 
or meat diet prevails. Those Italians who eat the most 
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full, too monumental; but how I should like to read a | 


Leschetizky of Vienna, are for the purpose of giving | 


Mrs. Edward Hall, Mrs. G. H. Miller and Mrs. W. M. 
Spaulding, reported the draught of a constitution and by- 
laws, which were accepted, and under which the following 
officers were elected: President, Mrs. Munroe; _ vice- 
president, Mrs. Hall; secretary and treasurer, Mrs. W. H. 
Merriam; assistant secretary, treasurer and librarian, Mrs. 
H. A. Stone; conductor, Mrs. G. M. Bassett; pianist, 
Miss Nellie L. Ingraham; committee on music, Mrs. C. 
W. Delvey, Mrs. Seth Richards, Miss Ingraham and presi- 
dent and secretary ex-officio. Mrs. Miller, who has served 
the club efficiently for four years as secretary and treas- 
urer, declined re-election and was unanimously elected an 
honorary member. The club meets fortnightly on 
Wednesday afternoon, the first rehearsal being October 20. 

The music loving people of Worcester are rejoicing over 
the fact that the Banda Rossa may be heard in that city, 
in Mechanics’ Hall, some time during November. 

Mrs. Martha Dana Shepard, of Boston, who has been 
for a third of a century the most successful music festival 
pianist in New England, retires this year from the field 
of work in which she has won a unique and enviable posi- 
tion for herself. Although still fully equal to met the re- 


| quirements of the work, Mrs. Shepard desires to give it 
| up while she will be remembered at her best. 


Miss Aagot Lunde, of Boston, the contralto of Union | 


Saturday is the day selected as the most convenient for | 


Mrs. Shepard began playing in public thigty-five years 
ago. She played her first engagement, with Carl Zerrahn 
as conducter, at Keene, N. H., thirty-two years ago. Since 
then she has been constantly before the public, going all 
over New England and New York, and in all this time has 


wel , | missed but one engagement, and that only on account of 
Mr. C. B. Shirley, tenor soloist and teacher, has re- | S 4 


the illness of her husband. Mrs. Shepard’s special ability 
has been best shown in playing at country music festivals. 
She has the talents that if she had been a man would 
have made her a great conductor ; and added to these she 
has had perfect health and a physique so strong as to en- 
able her to accomplish a prodigious amount of work. In 
addition she was able to inspire inexperienced singers with 
a confidence which has been of the greatest benefit, not 
only to the singers themselys but to the cause of music in 
New England, for which, outside the large cities, she has 


| probably done more than any other person, except Mr. 


fish (those of Naples and Genoa) have few fine singers | 


| among them. The sweet voices are found in the Irish | 


women of the country, and not of the towns. Norway is 
| not a country of singers, because they eat too much fish, 
| but Sweden is a country of grain and song. The carniv- 
| orous birds croak; grain eating birds sing.” 

Mr. Carl Faelten will appear in Steinert Hall on Tues- 
day evening, October 12, in his first piano recital, when 
he will play the following program : 


Theme and Variations, op. 142, No. 3.....-.ecceeeeeeeeeseees Schubert 

| Song Without Words, op. 19, No. 1.....-+++:+0+++0++++-Mendelssohn 

Scherzo, op. 16, NO. 2.-..-eeeeeeeccsseeeee Nidechaeaaperents Mendelssohn | 
Spinning Song, op. 67, NO. 4....--seece-cceeccececeseees Mendelssohn 
Sonate Characteristique, op. 81a...........ccceeeeeeececeeee Beethoven 
Be NG ER EG Di cc cccccnesvscesecdivccssséobes aentsseuss Heller 
I IA, TE ices cc ccrccccdcvcciccctcpbcdcscavcisucdogncsacé Hiller 
Banister, CG. Gt, BBO. Goose ccovecesepevcnceccccccccsvcescses Schumann 
Etudes de Concert, op. 25, Nos. 1 amd 7......0-ccccceceescenene Chopin 

5 . MD Oh caatinnrcccocesedosgetdaseenesceseveretossceneneenees Liszt 


The Home Music Club, of Worcester, held its first meet- 
ing of the season on Wednesday afternoon last, at the 
house of Mrs. A. C. Munroe, and the new year has made a 
most auspicious beginning. A committee composed of 


| among the chief factors, as they are sensible, 


i 


Zerrahn. Mrs. Shepard has played for many years in suc- 
cession at Newport, N. H. When she played her last en- 
gagement there recently the association expressed their 
regret in rsolutions, a part of which were: 

Resolved, That the Sullivan Musical Association learns 
with deep regret of the intended retirement of Mrs. Martha 
Dana Shepard from active labor as a musical artist and 
pianist, involving as it does the deprivation of the associa- 
tion of her future services. That the members cannot al- 
low the event to pass without the expression of their high 
sense of the value of her great services to the association, 
in the suc- 
cess of its annual festivals. To these Mrs. Shepard made re- 
sponse. Mr.Zerrahn being present, followed Mr. Shepard 
with a short address, in which he spoke in very fitting terms 
of the great services Mrs. Shepard had rendered to the pub- 
lic in her profession, of her high character as a woman 
and her gifts as a musician, and of the regret which every- 
one would feel at her retirement. 

On the evening of Thursday, November 4, Mr. Stephen 
Townsend will give a song recital in Steinert Hall, as 
sisted by Miss Gertrude Miller, soprano, and Mr. John 
C. Manning, accompanist. Mr. Townsend will sing, 
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STRING QUARTETTE AND ALL BRANCHES OF INSTRUMENTAL, 
ENSEMBLE AND CHAMBER MUSIC. 


Conducted (with his authority and advice) by his pupil, 
Miss GERALDINE MORGAN, 
ASSISTED BY 
Mr. PAUL MORGAN and other Artists. 
First Term begins November 1, 1897. 
For particulars address 
Mr. PAUL MORGAN, 


Carnegie Music Hall, 
56th St. and Seventh Ave., NEW YORK. 





DOERNER PIANO SCHOOL. 


ARMIN W. DOERNER, 222 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
THE GOURSE.OF STRUCTION soir ony waiving 


art, viz.: 


Theory and Composition, Ensemble Playing, Sight Keading. 


WILLIAM H. LEE, 


Baritone and Vocal Teacher. 
FORWARD TONE PLACING A SPECIALTY. 
Masicaics, Song Recitals, 
Late of “American,” ‘Emma Juch” and “Clara 
Louise K Kellogg ” Opera Companies. 








Voices heard by appointment. 


KARGER, 


Violin Virtuoso. 


Under the Sole 


Specially Indorsed by Joachim and Halir. 





Management of R UBEN & ANDRE WS, 489 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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| Returned from Stockholm Exposition, Crystal Palace, Queen’s Hall (London), Nashville Exposition, &c. 
**A finished artist.”"—Dagens Nyheter (Stockholm). 


**An expert organist of the first rank.’”’—Nya Dagligt Allehanda (Stockholm). 
**Manipulated the splendid instrument in Queen’s Hall to perfection.”’— The Standard ( London). 


‘* Great enthusiasm and applause.’’—Crystal Palace Herald ( London). 


FOR OPEN DATES ADDRESS 


9 WEST 22d STREET, NEW YORK. 


Studio ; 1025 Lexington Avenue, New York. | 
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among other numbers, “Eliland,” a cycle of ten songs, 
by von Fielitz. 


The program for the first afternoon’s rehearsal and | 


Saturday evening’s Symphony Orchestra concert will be: 


Aandeuala OvesterOs oe oc cscscccsiccee ccccccctcccescoccncccccdboes Brahms 
Gey Woes Peocccce sc ccpdbghectsckiccstsdcoccccssseedeseve Beetuoven | 
Gees Bee, Si so dnc Sccccstepcccctecccesdeteswees Chabrier 
Pagene. EGR 0000kiidcahe oS icececdscccovssdensocceotcoscsess Glazounow 
Maknnd TRG daa scases clei eis 0 ied citécedcccsodicateceéurees Wagner 


Mr. Van Veachton Rogers, harp soloist, is a member 
the Lyceum Stars, as well as several other concert com- 
binations. 


A recital by the pupils of the Faelten Piano School will | 


take place in Union Hall, Brookline, October 26. 

Miss Minnie Little, the pianist, played with marked suc- 
cess in Manchester, N. H., last Monday evening. Her 
selections included “Melody,” by Stojowski; “Momento 
Capricciose,” by Westerhaut; “Nocturne,” by Grieg, and 
“Gavotte,” by Ten Brink. In its criticism of her playing 
the Manchester Tribune said: “Miss Little is a charming 
player. She possesses clear execution and shows a con- 
scientious regard for the meaning of the composer in her 
rendition.” 

The dates of the subscription recitals of the Melourgia 
Society, F. W. Wodell, director, to be given in Steinert 
Hall, are December 14 and May 24. Prominent soloists 
will assist. 

Students of the advanced classes of the New England 
Conservatory of Music gave a recital in Sleeper Hall last 


HILKE, 


McKINLEY, 


joyment of simple melody. These brothers, two years after 


their arrival, organized the Mendelssohn Quintet Club. 
the performances of which mark an era in the develop- 
ment of artistic culture in this country. Without doubt 
this club, consisting of men, earnest and enthusiastic for 
their art, did an incalculable work toward initiating the 
advanced culture which to-day demands and supports one 
of the finest orchestras in the world. That this is no sur- 
| face cultivation, but has taken a permanent hold upon the 
| upbuilding of our people, is shown by the fact that music 
is beginning to be recognized as an important factor in 
education. Says Prof. William T. Harris, United States 
| Commissioner of Education: ‘The man who does not 
| know the musi¢ of Beethoven can no more be deemed to 
have a liberal education than the one who does not know 
the works of Shakespeare.’ Professor Paine, of Harvard 
University, this year is to supplement his lectures by a 
series of concerts illustrative of the lectures. 

“There is reason then indeed for celebrating an anni 
versary which marks the close of a half century of such 
valuable work as that of Wulf Fries, having the merit of 
contributing so largely toward directing our musical 
taste, in its formative period, to classical compositions. 
Within ten years Mr. Fries, attracted to Maine by its re- 
semblance to Norway, has made for himself and family 
a delightful summer place out of cne of the old farms of 
Blue Hill. In the immediate neighborhood, known as 
Pearker Point, Prof. Junius W. Hill, late of Wellesley 
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[25 East 24th Street, 
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prosper, and soon after Reichmann’s return to Europe in 
1890 became involved in trouble. The Union Square 
Bank, which had discounted the firm’s note for $2,500, 
negotiated by Reichmann, sued to recover the amount, 
but was unable to collect. 

Property of Reichmann was then attached on the ground 
that he was the “company” and, therefore, liable for the 
whole debt. Judgment was rendered against him in April 
last, the Court holding that Reichmann was a partner 

Now Fromme Brothers, representing Henry and Fritz 
Eckel, wine merchants of Epernay, France, have begun 
another suit in the Supreme Court against Bostwick, Rieck 
& Co. to recover a balance due of $8,507, with interest 
from January, 1893, and an attachment has been granted 
by Justice Lawrence against the property Nos. 7 and 22 
St. Mark’s place, owned by Reichmann, and in which his 
equity is valued at more than $100,000. The attachment 
was granted on an application of Abraham L. Fromme, 
that he believes Reichmann, who is a non-resident, is 
about to dispose of his real estate This property was 
conveyed by Reichmann to his brother-in-law, W. Z. 
Crempien, also a non-resident, in consideration of $100;- 
000, on October 23, 1893, the deed being executed in Aus- 
tria before a United States Consul there 

When the attachment was issued a claim was made by 
one Rezlaff, said to be a hal:-brother of Reichmann, and 
who lives on the premises, that Reichmann had assigned 
to him all claims to the rents cf the property. In order 
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THE NEW YORK LADIES’ TRIO=BECKER, VAN DEN HENDE, PHIPPS=EACH A SOLOIST! 


Wednesday evening, when the following program was 
Piano, “Concertstiick,”” Weber, Mr. Delbert Web- 
ster; aria, “La Cieca,” from “Giaconda,” Ponchielli; Miss 
Pauline Woltmann; violin, sonata, G minor, Tartini, Miss 
Ida Smith; organ, “Schiller” march, Meyerbeer-Best, Mr. 


given: 


Henry T. Wade; songs, “Loving,” “All Things, Oh Maid- 


en,” “At Daybreak,” barcarolle, Rotoli, Miss Woltmann; 
violin fantaisie on themes from “Faust,” Wieniawski, Mr 
Albert Wier; piano, Algerian fantaisie, Chaminade, Mrs. 
Maud George Jackson. 

The Colonial Opera Company will soon present the 
“Maid of Marblehead,” a comic opera, in Boston; the 
book by William Maynadier Browne, the lyrics by Arthur 
Macy and the score by Edgar A. P. Newcomb. Some of 
the principals of the organization are: Miss Bertha 
Waltzsinger, soprano; Miss Hattie Starr, the author of 
“Alabama Coon,” and other popular ballads; Miss Ade- 
laide Griggs, Mr. Robert Hall, tenor; Mr. Harry Luck- 
stone, Mr. James McDonald and others. The musical 
director is Mr. Philip E. Collins, so long connected with 
the Marie Bell Opera Company, and the general manager 
of the company is Mr. A. W. Campbell. 

In regard to the recent presentation of a loving cup to 
Mr. Wulf Fries the Boston Transcript says: 

“Fifty years ago last month Wulf and August Fries came 
to this country with an inheritance of musical gifts which 
few Americans could then claim. At that time our general 
musical taste and appreciation was hardly beyond the en- 


College, has a cottage unsurpassed in beauty of situation 
|} Here on Sunday afternoons for many seasons delightful 
musicales have been given, and it was at one of these 
three weeks ago that our dear old artist was surprised 
by a large company of friends, who met to offer congratu 
lations at the close of fifty years of devotion to the most 
| elevating of the arts and to present a beautiful silver lov- 
ing cup, mounted on an ebony stand. On one side were 
inscribed the dates 1847-1897; on the other ‘To Mr. Wulf 
Fries, in recognition of artistic service.’ The occasion was 
one of fine sentiment and deep feeling.” 


Reichmann’s Troubles. 


O one is free from troubles, not even a petted court 
N singer, as Theodore Reichmann, the celebrated bari 
tone, is gradually discovering. 

Reichmann came to this country in 1889 with a Euro 
pean reputation, and sang with success at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. Notwithstanding his triumphs here and 
the fact that he invested large sums of money in real 
estate in this city, he never returned after the close of the 
season, but has since lived in Europe. He is a great favor- 
ite in Vienna, where he draws a big salary. He usually 
takes part in the Wagner festivals at Bayreuth, and lives at 
Castle Eschenbach, Bavaria. 

While here Reichmann became a partner in the firm of 








to straighten matters out Fromme Brothers will bring a 
suit to set aside the transfer of the property. 
“The trouble with said Mr. 
“was that, like many other people, he wanted to make 
He thought that it 


Reichmann,” Fromme, 


money and did not krow how to 
would be a good thing to go into the wine business, and 
accordingly became a partner of Lbostwick & Rieck. They 
had comparatively little money, but everyone knew that 
Reichmann was rich and his credit was good anywhere 
The banks discounted the firm’s notes, because they knew 
that he was a member of the concern, and for the same 
extend credit to 


wine houses 


Reichmann refused to return 


reason the great foreign 
them. When trouble came 
to this country, declared that he was not a partner and 


W orld 


tried to dispose of his real estate.” 


Carl Bernhard’s Engagements.—Car| Bernhard is to 
be the soloist at the opening concert of the Lutheran Choral 
Society on November 16 in Chickering Hall. 

Olive Meade, Violinist.—Miss Olive Meade, the talented 
young violinist, formerly of Boston, but now of New York, 
has been engaged to appear in Boston with the Symphony 
Orchestra about the middle of this season. Miss Meade is 
the first girl violinist to appear in Boston with this famous 
organization in many years, and is moreover the first lady 
violinist with an entirely American education who has 
been thus honored. She has placed her affairs under the 
management of Remington Squire, and has already been 





Bostwick, Rieck & Co., wine merchants, The firm did not | booked for other important engagements. 
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Mile. Antoinette Trebelli. 


N interpretative art, and especially in the vocal art, the 
| instances where the talent has descended from one 
generation to another are exceedingly rare. In Mlle. 
Antoinette Trebelli, however, we have one of the excep- 
tions that prove the rule. Apart from the illustrious name 
she bears, she has a genius peculiarly her own, which, 
without any adventitious aids, would have earned for her 
the high rank she has attained as a concert singer. Her 
parents stand out in contemporary musical annals as two 
of the finest vocal artists of the present century. Her 
father, Signor Alessandro Bettini, now living in retirement 
in Italy, was for many years one of the favorite tenors of 
the opera houses of Europe. Her mother was the famous 
contralto Zelie Trebelli, whose glorious voice and perfect 
art are yet fresh in the memory of the musical public of 
the whole world. 

Mile. Trebelli was born in Paris. Her girlish days were 
spent partly in Italy, partly in France, but she has passed 
much of her life in England. From her in- 
fancy Mlle. Trebelli evinced a gift of song, 
and living, as it were, in an atmosphere of 
music of the highest order, her style and taste 
were formed under the best influence. She, 
however, studied the piano first of all under the 
tuition of Li Calsi, attaining great proficiency 
on that instrument. She also studied the 
theory of music in all its branches, and is 
therefore—what few vocalists are—a musician 
as well as a singer. Her vocal talent mean- 
while disclosed itself of such uncommon order 
that it was deemed advisable to cultivate this 
gift and prepare her for the career of a singer. 

Under the care and instruction of M. Wartel, 
the famous French maestro, she made rapid 
progress in the art, and in due course made her 
début under auspicious circumstances in St 
James’ Hall, London, the critics unanimously 
predicting for her a brilliant future. This was 
followed by an appearance at one of Her 
Majesty’s state concerts at Buckingham 
Palace. 

Since then she has fulfilled important en- 
gagements in London and all over England, 
Scotland and Ireland, being received every- 
where with enthusiasm. She has also sung a 
great deal on the continent of Europe, and 
especially in Russia and Holland she is a 
standard favorite. In 1895 a tempting offer of 
an engagement took her to South Africa, where 
she made a triumphal march through Cape 


Colony, Natal, Orange Free State and the 
Transvaal. From the Cape Mlle. Trebelli 
sailed to Australia, and again an ovation 


awaited her. She visited all of the principal 
towns of the Colony, thence crossing through 
New Zealand and Tasmania, and eventually 
reached San Francisco in January of the pres- 
ent year, where her series of orchestral con- 
certs and vocal recitals in the Californian 
Theatre and Golden Gate Hall were a feature of the sea- 
son. In April she was called to Central America for a 
series of concerts, and during the ensuing autumn and 
winter she will undertake a tour of the United States. 

Mlle. Antoinette Trebelli’s voice is a soprano of rich, 
full and brilliant quality, and extensive range of over three 
octaves, reaching to F in alt. Her method of production 
is irreproachable and her facility of execution astounding. 
Everything she interprets bears evidence of a distinct ar- 
tistic individuality, and she has so full a command of her 
voice that every effect of light and shade, every transition 
of feeling, and every variation of tone and significance, 
are faithfully reflected in her singing. Her repertory is 
most varied and comprehensive, and includes, in addition 
to the standard operatic scenas and favorite airs and songs, 
the modern Lieder and chansons of Dvorak, Tschaikowsky, 
Grieg, Massenet, Chaminade, &c., and being an accom- 
plished linguist, she sings all these compositions in the 
original tongue. She is further prepared with the ora- 
torios and general sacred works, the traditions of which 
she has acquired under the tuition of that eminent author- 
ity, the English baritone, Santley. 








Following are some of her many recent press notices: 

Trebelli is an exponent of that rapidly disappearing art “il bel 
canto,” and her trills, roulades and runs are things of beauty.—The 
Call, San Francisco, February 9, 1897. 


She is a concert singer of the highest type. Her musical training 
has been genuine and sound, and she needs no artifice to supple- 
ment either technic or voice.—Chronicle, San Francisco, February 


10, 1897. 


She came upon us as revelation, and awakened such an enthu- 
siasm as has seldom been shown by the stolid, and some say non- 
appreciative, San Francisco public. Her true school and exqui- 
sitely fresh and sweet quality of voice captivated every auditor at 
once.—Bulletin, San Francisco, February 10, 1897. 


Trebelli is ome of the finest singers we have had in San Fran- 


cisco for years. She has a soprano voice of remarkable purity, 


delicious quality and the extensive range of three octaves from F 
below the treble staff to F above. 


She has such an agile vocalism 


MLLE. ANTOINETTE TREBELLI. 


and has conquered all technical difficulties so thoroughly that any 
feat of fioritura s:ems easy to accomplish. Trebelli selected for her 
opening number the noted aria from “Semiramide,” “Bel raggio.” 
This was one of Patti’s great hits. Trebelli makes it a fresh rev- 
elation. Instead of an instrumental display of vocalism which 
might rival a fiddle solo, she gives it a human interest, and shows 
how it ought to be sung to entitle it to that celebrity that has al- 
ways attended Rossini’s great aria. Trebelli’s last number was 
“Solveig’s Lied,” by Grieg. Her singing of this sad and weird ballad 
was the very perfection of singing—not a word was lost to the 
listener, not an imperfect intonation, not an unintelligent accent— 
only a completely satisfactory rendering of thought and music. It 


was a model performance for amateur song recitalists, or any 
others, for that matter.—Eraminer, San Francisco, February 10, 
1897. 





Singing such as Mlle. Trebelli gave us last night is worth going 
far to hear. I! bel canto, the secret of which Svengali professed 
to have discovered, is in no danger of being lost while artists of this 
calibre are te be found. Her was i diate and com- 
plete.—The Age, Melbourne, Australia. 








The name Trebelli has for many years been a familiar one in 
music-loving circles and it was only natural that great things 
should be expected. When, therefore, these expectations were more 
than realized it will be understood why last night’s audience was 





one of the most demonstrative that has ever assembled in the 
Town Hall.—The Argus, Melbourne, Australia. 





There are few sopranos in the world who have a sweeter, purer 
voice, whose rendering has such grace, drama and such magnetism. 
—Wave, San Francisco, February 21, 1897. 





Mlle. Trebelli’s style and method is a model for singers, and it is 
to be hoped that further opportunity may be given to hear such an 
admirable exponent of pure soprano vocalism.—Examiner, San 
Francisco, February 14, 1897. 


Trebelli is one of the few true exponents of the “bel canto” in all 
its traditional purity. She sings marvelously every kind of music. 
Her performances have enchanted the dilettanti and astonished 
connoisseurs.—Wasp, San Francisco, February 13, 1897. 





Her voice is a clear, powerful and rich soprano, and the singer 
possesses natural gifts which enhance the beauty of her singing. 
It is a voice which even the most enthusiastic praise would faii 

to give an adequate description of.—The Herald, Mel- 
bourne, Australia. 


Madame Salome. 


HERE is no happier person in her active, 
wide-awake life than Madame Salomé, 
the charming French lady, wife of the beloved 
organist, who instead of sitting and nursing 
grief, has organized a fine school for élite 
young people, and opened her beautiful home 
for the reception of strangers in search of com- 
fort and refinement and the best French lan- 
guage while in France. 

Tue card of Mme. Salomé, sketching the 
plan. of her work, may be found on page 3 of 
this paper, but that gives no idea of the charm 
and grace of the household or the superb 
beauty of historic St. Germain en Laye, where 
it is located. The school opens in the most 
prosperous condition, and several first-class 
Americans, congenial, sensible and apprecia- 
vive, are already established under the hospit- 
able roof, and are delighted at their good for- 
tune. On Sunday afternoon three of them were 
ensconced with their estimable hostess in the 
garden of the historic Pavillion Henri IV., 
under the very eaves of the house, carefully 
preserved, where Louis XIV. was born. The 
garden, a marvel of flowers, trees, shrubs and 
French taste, is open to the public, and it, with 
the noble terrace for a mile beyond, shaded in 
trees and perfumed by flowers, was the scene of 
a gay company of élite French people, exqui- 
sitely dressed and gay and chattering as the 
birds overhead. Spread out in front, like a 
theatre before an audience, the most 
superb view possible to imagine—Paris bathed 
in autumn sunlight! Music, refreshments, 
gay laughter, and the endless whirr of the 

icyclette and automobile in the background, 
spinning to and fro over its 9 mile billiard- 

table track, made a movement and animation, a scene fash- 
ionable, pastoral, historic and romantic in one—a scene 
such as one can find only in France. 

St. Germain en Laye is only a few minutes’ ride from 
Paris, with constant and convenient communication, and 
theatre trains for evening return. 

Mme. Salomé attributes her speedy success in her enter- 
prise to the attention drawn to it through the columns of 
Tue Musicat Courter, and is full of courteous appre 
ciation and gratitude. If people would put their enter- 
prises more in its hands they would be better off. The 
paper is both powerful and generous, and never so happy 
as in the success of its patrons. 


was 


The Jubilee Saengerfest.—Cincinnati, Ohio, October 7. 
—The directors of the National) German Saengerbund, 
which holds its festival here next year, have changed the 
name of the festival to ‘‘ Jubilee Saengerfest,” as it takes 
place on the fiftieth anniversary of the organization of the 
Saengerbund. They also fixed the number of concerts to 
three nights and two matinées.—Zvening Post. 
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Oratorio, Concerts and Song Recitals. 


MEREDITH, 


«=X SOPRANO. ~~ 
Address Hotel Jefferson, 102-106 East 15th St., New York. 








GENEVIEVE CLARK 


WILSON, 


SOPRANO. 


Address FRED. J. WESSELS, . 
Auditorium Tower, 
. « CHICAGO, ILL. 








CHAS... A. RICE, 


TENOR. 
REMINGTON SQUIRE, Manager, 


126 East 24th Street. 
STUDIO: 221 East 19th Strect, NEW YORK. 
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CHICAGO OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, t 
225 Wabash avenue, October 9, 1897. 


MLE NOLDI, whose beautiful photographs, 
taken by Beatrice Tonnesen, were to be seen in 
every available corner in the city, gave her concert on 
Thursday. It was remarkably well attended, Central Mu- 
sic Hall having a fashionable and musical audience at the 
inauguration concert of its new season. Mlle. Noldi, who 
in private life is Miss Helen Russell Ulrich, made a dis- 
tinctly favorable impression if encores are a criterion. She 
has an exceedingly flexible voice, which has been well 
trained ; perhaps too much so, as the upper register shows 
signs of fatigue; or it may have been cold, one can never 
tell in the case of a débutante. 

Her schooling has evidently been good, as was shown in 
the first selection frow ‘‘ Ernani,” but why did she spoil 
the good impression left by her interpretation of ‘‘ Ernani” 
and sing about the ‘‘ Truth of Blue Eyes” as an encore. 
Again, her selection of Henry Parker's ‘Gipsy Maiden” 
was terribly ill-advised. We're a little beyond the tra-la-la 
of the missionary’s sociable, and relegate such rubbish to 
the waste paper basket. 

Mile. Noldi’s singing of French songs is decidedly 
chic, although her accent borders slightly on the pro- 
vincial, but alteration in this is a mere matter of time and 
further study. She is handsome, her stage presence is 
most prepos:essing, her repertory is large, so there is no 
reason why, if properly directed, Mlle. Noldi should not be 
an artist of whom Chicago can be proud. 

George Hamlin carried oft honors by his singing. I have 





recall was fairly earned by the finished performance of 
variations in D minor quartet, by Schubert, and the play- 
ing of Cherubini’s quartet was exquisite. The Spiering 
Quartet is undoubtedly /4e quartet west of New York. 
And this is acknowledged by the leading instrumentalists 


of the country. 
** # 


We import European artists and we export American 
pianos! At least the Kimballs export their pianos, and very 
successfully, too, judging by a letter recently received from 
Mme. Adelina Patti, who is not prone to indorse a piano. 


Since 1882 she has given no testimonial as to the merits of | 


any instrument, so that the following received by Mr. Kim- 


ball is doubly prized: 
CRAIG-Y-NOS CASTLE, YSTRADGYNLAIS, R. S. O.,} 
Breckonshire, South Wales, » 
July 28, 1897. 


Dear Mr. Kimpar_i_—It is with great pleasure that I write | 
imball baby grand | 


to acknowledge the safe arrival of the 
piano. It is indeed a beautiful piano and has an exquisite 


tone. It has already been greatly admired by many con- | 


noisseurs, who are all united in pronouncing it to be a chef 
d’ceuvre. With kind regards, believe me, 
Yours very truly, ADELINA Patti NICOLINI. 


**s # 
The Chicago Conservatory has arranged a concert in 


honor of Verdi's birthday. It should prove interesting, as | 


the program is chosen from the least hackneyed operas, 


and includes arias from ‘‘ Don Carlos,” ‘I Lombardi” and | 


‘* Oberto Conte di Bonifacio.” 

Mr. Leopold Godowsky has returned from his trip to 
Europe. If he is correctly quoted, he expressed the follow- 
ing views in an interview: ‘‘The influence of advanced 
methods is making itself widely felt abroad, and while old 
methods still prevail to some extent, a new era is dawning.” 
He thinks the orchestral part of foreign operas much finer 
than the vocal features, and believes it receives the most 
care. European audiences are in a sense less severe in 
their criticism than those of America, and are much more 
demonstrative, thus making artistic success easier abroad. 

Mr. Clarence Eddy lately returned from Wilkesbarre, 
Pa., where he dedicated a new organ at the First M. E. 
Church. He will remain in Chicago for a fewdays. He 
will make a short tour in Canada and the Northwestern 
States of America, and goes to Europe in January. The 


| celebrated organist’s concert repertory has lately been pub- 


heard a dozen artists, big artists, speak of his work, and | 


they agree that it was splendid. Both the Massenet aria 


and the English and German songs were sung with excep- | 


tional finish, and on each new occasion his voice seems to 
grow in volumeand power. It has mellowed and rounded 
until few tenors can compare for quality of tone with 
George Hamlin. There was no question of favoritism; 
Mr. Hamlin by merit alone easily carried off the palm for 
excellence. 

The Spiering Quartet completed the company of artists 
and made its first appearance this season. The double 


lished by Edward Schuberth & Co., and includes several 
new compositions which Mr. Eddy played upon his return 


from Europe. Among them the following are worth more 


than passing mention 


Reverie (new)........-..+5 


ES OD CED SOE DUNE o vocccoreccessococesoccevccecses H. Berlioz 
(Arranged by Guilmant 

Berhad Gotinigdes Sp DB. oiig oc 650000 0c0hs cocdecoccewossces L. Boellmann 

Nuptial March (new)..........-... 

Evening Song (new)..... nee . M. Enrico Bossi | 

Siciliana (new)......... a 

iors dns dco seccs cde sccccccccdicwecbécesebovseves .J. H. Brewer 


Sonata in G minor, op. 77...... pe cneese Dudley Buck 
(Dedicated to Clarence Eddy.) 

Toccata in E flat .........sccccceessees ) 

Larghetto and Finale (from a sonata). { “*"" ""*"* 


... Filippo Capoce 


seek ie ..A. L. Barnes 
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Pe OR Feb vvcpccncngeseancseseasuctceendasinesevenses C. Chaminade 
Romance............. 


| Grand Cheeur ..Henri Deshayes 





In Paradisum.......... bescereuee 
Pe Ricdioccsedséimetesecste _— veces 20. coseccesécsy D GIEED 


| Fantaisie Triomphale...... .... ) 
(Dedicated to Clarence Eddy.) 


Allegretto........ ...Arthur Foote 


| 

S TIEN Ghevececsevosdenveseeseedsds ) 

Rhapsody on Catalan airs (new). { ° 
(Dedicated to Clarence Eddy.) 


Mr. Clarence Eddy’s present position is pithily spoken of 
| in the Oberlin (Ohio) Review, which said: 


.....Bugene Gigout 


| Mr. Clarence Eddy, formerly of Chicago, now of the world, whose 
recital last week, Monday, was the second of this term's artist's 
series, is doubtless to be considered the chief of American organists 
As an interpreter he has no superior; his judgment in registration 
is unfailing, his sense of tonal values is perfect. He merges himself 
completely in the work which he performs; it seems to flow sponta- 
neously from his hands, as though he were himself its origina 
creator. 

A friend tells me of Mlle. Jeanne Greta’s success in 
Europe. Mile. Greta was Marguerite Hughes, of Keokuk, 
Ia., and a former pupil of Mr. Gaston L. Gottschalk, who 
recommended her to study with Mme. de la Grange in 
Paris. 
| It is therefore interesting to Chicagoans to read the letter 
which De la Grange addressed to Mr. Gottschalk regarding 
another of his pupils, a Miss Claudia Albright. She says: 


My DEAR MR. GOTTSCHALK—This letter will be given to you by 
Claudia Albright. Lintrust her with my thanks to you for having 
sent her to me. I hope you will be satisfied with her. She sings re- 
markably well, and with a few more months of study she will bea 
distinguished artist. Iam glad to hear of your success in America 
If you ever come back to Paris do not forget that at Rue Condorcert 
No. 62, you havea friend who will be very happy to shake hands 
with you ANNE DE LA GRANGE. 

A discussion arose lately about the programs given by 
organists, and I think the artist who maintained that 
| Harrison M. Wild could give as fine an organ recital, at 
once scholarly and varied, as one could desire, was cor- 
I give two specimen programs as 
All his recitals are founded on the 


rect in his conviction. 
played by Mr. Wild. 
same high plane 


I, 

Fantaisie and fugue... ee Liszt 
(On “ Ad nos, ad salutarem undam,"’ choral—Meyerbeer.) 
Toccata and fugue éoneaeeun Bach 
Pastorale, op. 42 see .....Guilmant 
Deseeah, Pes Dye occ o ciccovcdsvescssovsccccccdsedchecscoeGs Widor 
Mr. Wild 
Vocal, The Wanderer.. ; ses pogedeewecoupeseanacses Schubert 
Mr. Williams 

Romanza............+ ) 
arecgebeneceeceoensosenesnnwessenasunninne Brewer 

An Autumn Sketch .. | 
Spring Song..... TTT Ee 86 seuatabebetaell Shelley 
Second, third and last movements sonata, op. 2 sécontiale 

Mr. Wild 
Vocal, Hosanna Sede ccecesenwesenes .Granier 
Mr. Williams 

cence Thiele 


Theme, variations and finale 


Mr. Wild. 


(Continued on page 32.) 





Musicales. 
Concerts. 





PAOLO GALLICO, Pianist. 


DYNA B 


FIRST CONCERT IN NEW YORK, 
Astoria Hotel, Tuesday, Nov. 9=8:30 Pp. m. 





WILL BE ASSISTED BY 


HERR ANTON SEIDL AND AN ORCHESTRA OF SEVENTY. 


EXCLUSIVE DIRECTION OF 


The Herlof Concert Bureau, 
11 East Twenty-second Street, NEW YORK. 





Oratorios. 
Festivals. 





Wea 


LITTLE DYNA BEUMER, Soprano. 


(Niece of the former. ) 





EMILIO DE GOGORZA, Baritone, 
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II. 

Bomntes PF anlaae, GPs Gi occ ccocaccevetéccedscccccccsccceves Mendelssohn 
Adagio, from Sixth Organ Symphony...... ........0..sceeeeees idor 
Pastorale............+.+. Wachs 
Grand Offertoire, op. 8. Batiste 
Sonata, op. 42....... Guilmant 
Spring Song........... «ndelssohn 
Toccata and fugue, D minor............. $00 aoe ve eee: Calne Bac 

Funeral March and Seraphic Chant................-ce0ee0e08 Guilmant 
CRG Give cecccdcccoevecenccébecsadeesyenccesesceoveded Batiste 
TONE FEIT G so occ cccccscccce sb esbissssisciscssccdsesecass Wagner 


Mr. Walter Spry needed but the opportunity to demon- 
strate his executive ability. Let it be said at once that he 
has obtained complete success as director of the Quincy 
Conservatory of Music. At the first faculty concert Mr. 
Spry arranged a program which appears to have taken the 
town, all the papers stating that in the history of Quincy’s 
Conservatory of Music no such well organized, well inter- 
preted program had been given. Speakiug of Walter 
Spry’s playing the Quincy Datly Herald said: 

Mr. Spry is a pianist of rare ability. He has an exquisite touch and 
a faultless technic. He was a surprise and a revelation. He played 
a half dozen long and classical selections from memory with ease 
and grace and an unassuming manner that charmed equally with 
the beauty of histones. The Beethoven “‘ Moonlight Sonata” was a 
gem, while the “Minuet in Old Style,” by Seebroeck, in its tone, 
shadings aud antique melody was entrancing. Lachner’s “ Prelude 
and Toccata” and Liszt’s “Hungarian Rhapsodie’"’ were most 
brilliant exhibitions of Mr. Spry’s powers. No such piano work has 
ever been rendered by local talent. 

The Quincy Morning Whig had this notice: 

Mr. Spry’s interpretation of Beethoven’s “ Moonlight Sonata” and 
“Hungarian Rhapsody” No. 12, by Liszt, was specially gratifying. 
While his playing is bold and independent, giving evidence of faith- 
ful and persistent study, he possesses musical genius of a high order. 
All of his numbers were particularly well received. 

And the Daz/y Herald: 

It is no exaggeration to say that Mr. Spry’s playing last night 
astonished even those who had heard him before. His execution of 
the sonata, especially, with its varied shades of beautiful melody, 
was superb and the audience applauded it to the echo. 

With Miss Elsie A. Catlin as secretary and treasurer, 
and Miss Jennie Wood, president, the Liebling Amateurs 
enter upon another year. This progressive club, organized 
in 1886, with Mr. Emil Liebling as guide and adviser, is 
now in a very flourishing condition. The club gives public 
and private recitals, which are always attended by 





enthusiastic amateurs, and oftentimes professionals, who | 


evince much interest in the young players who are be- 


holden for their musicianship to Mr. Liebling’s tuition. The | 


first meeting of the season takes place October 16. 
The Heinze Trio announces that a series of chamber 
concerts will be given. The trio is composed of Victor 


Heinze, Bruno Steindel and the new concertmaster of the 








ment it can be confidently stated that only works of great 
merit will be presented, and these with an artistic finish, 
leaving nothing to be desired. A number of private and 
public engagements are already in prospect. 

It will surprise most people, and above all Mr. Hyllested, 
to find in a prospectus issued by Brainard & Sons that Mr. 
Hyllested came to this country and gave concerts in 1855. 
It is a ludicrous error, as the eminent virtuoso, teacher 
and composer was born in 1858, and for a young man has 
accomplished a remarkable career. He will be heard for 
the first time in several years in Central Music Hall, where 
Miss Bessie O’Brien will have her big concert with several 
of our local celebrities giving a helping hand and voice. 

The Chicago Musical College commences its thirty- 
second season next Saturday with a remarkably fine con- 
cert by the faculty. The program speaks for itself, as the 
artists to be heard are leading members of the faculty. It 
will be doubly interesting, moreover, as it is Borowski’s 
first appearance here, and he is noted for his compositions 
and playing. 

The season 1897-8 seems likely to be the finest ever 
experiencedin the history of the college. Itis a fact that 
before September 1, 2,016 lessons were booked, and 1,500 
pupils had been registered. Since that date the numbers 
have steadily increased, so that now many of the teachers 
are teaching several hours over the contract time. I know 
there are twelve pupils on the waiting list for William 
Castle. And this is only one instance of several. 

Miss Eliza Aurelius announces a soirée musicale under 
the direction of Signor Janotta. Miss Leila Sloane, Miss 
Bertha Dunham, Mr. William Eis and Miss Jennie Munn, 
a talented pianist, pupil of Mr. Liebling, will give the 
program. 

Mrs. Milward Adams has returned from New York and 
opened her studio for study in the Art of Expression, 
Shakesperian classes, the Voice in Speech and Song, Lan- 
guage, Voice and Action, &c. She is assisted by a very 
talented, charming woman, Mrs. Henry E. Fisk, a sister- 
in-law of Katharine Fisk. 

Miss Helen Buckley, the Chicago soprano, will remain 
here during the present season. She will accept a few out 
of town engagements, but they will in nowise interfere 
with her church singing, she being soloist at a fashionable 
church on the North Side. Miss Buckley's principal work 
is oratorio and song recital. The Chicago 7ribune, speak- 
ing of her singing, says: 


A number of times this season Miss Buckley has been heard in the | 








concert room here. This latest appearance showed her in a field in 
which she is at eminent advantage. Thirteen songs in French, Ger- 
man and English were sung by her from memory. The tone was 
delightful in quality, evidencing thorough schooling, and addition- 
ally there was the sense of word values and moods genuinely 
artistic. The range of selections included Pergolesi, Brahms, Grieg 
and a number of modern writers. Cecile Chaminade was the final 
in the list represented, and these three selections—“ Partout,” “ The 
Silver Ring,’’ demanded in repetition, as were also several others, 
and “l’Eté""—were given in a fashion which made them a fitting 
climax. 

The Detroit Free Press, commenting upon her perform- 
ance, gives equal praise. 

A cultured audience attended the third artist recital of the 
Tuesday Musicale, given by Miss Helen Buckley, soprano, last 
night, in the Church of our Father. The program wasa very diffi- 
cult and comprehensive one, and too much cannot be said in com- 
mendation of the thorough culture necessary in the artist who 
essays so difficult a task. Miss Buckley is aresident of Chicago 
and has just returned from a three years’ sojourn abroad, where 
she has received instruction from some of the best musical talent 
the Old World affords. 

Mrs. Gertrude Hogan Murdough gave a delightful in- 
formal.reception on Friday, when a few of the younger 
pupils played and did some really good work. The small 
recital hall in Kimball Halli was comfortably filled, and 
Mrs. Murdough and her pupils received congratulations. 
Mrs. Sara Sayles Gilpin has resumed her piano classes at 
‘* The Nordica,” 748 Fullerton avenue. Mrs. Gilpin was a 
Zeisler pupil for several years, so she may be relied upon 
to know something out of the ordinary about piano teach- 
ing. 

A new professional singer! I understand that Mrs. 
Sarah R. Duff has been prevailed upon to adopt the concert 
stage. Asa beginning she will give a concert October 21, 
when she will be heard as a soprano, having for her co- 
artists Mr. Bruno Steindel and Miss Marian Carpenter. 

Mrs. Proctor Smith has also adopted professional life. 
She opens her recital season in Kemper Hall, Kenosha. 

Mr. Karleton Hackett will give the first of the six lectures 
on the voice at the American Conservatory, Wednesday, 
October 13. 

Mrs. George Benedict Carpenter has taken the entire 
management of Mme. Corinne Moore Lawson's recitals in 
Chicago and the West, also the exclusive management of 
Mr. William Armstrong’s lectures in several of the Western 
States. 

Mr. Tracy Holbrook, the young violinist pupil of Earl 
Drake, has been engaged for an extended concert tour with 
Mr. Durand. 

Mr. Gaston Gottschalk and Mr. Robert Goldbeck will 
give a concert in Kimball Hall the end of this month. 

Max Bendix and Mrs. eoercs Iaenete Sa are the 
artists appearing for Chicago on Chicago Day at the Nash- 
ville Exposition. And no better representatives could be 
found. FLORENCE FRENCH. 








~ Messrs. R. E. JOHNSTON & COMPANY 


Have the honor to announce that during the season of 1897-98 the following Artists will be under their sole and exclusive management. 





GERARD : 


’Cellist. 


Aiso Seid! and Orchestra and the Metropolitan Opera House, 
Sundays, November 28, 1897, to January 16, 1898, inclusive. 


The Famous 





NORDICA. 





The Great 
gy French Pianist. 


PUGNO 





THE SUTRO SISTERS. 


ENSEMBLE PIANISTS. 


PLANCON. 


No Agents or Managers have been authorized to negotiate 
for any of the above Artists, and all communications 


should be addressed to Messrs. R. E. JOHNSTON & CO., 


33 UNION SQUARE, DECKER BUILDING, NEW YORK, 


STEINWAY PIANO USED EXCLUSIVELY. 


ce ea SOE Se 








THE AMERICAN PATRIOTIC MUSICAL LEAGUE. 


(INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAws OF THE STATE OF NEw York.) 


Freperic Grant GLEAsON, President-General, 
Auditorium, Chicago, II. 


HEAD 


An Article by Dudiey Buck. 


- is a good ‘‘ sign of the times” that the ques- 

tion of opera in English is being agitated, and that, in 
the largest sense of the word, it should have been so ably 
discussed by Mr. Blake and others. 

The question of ways and means to the end desired will 
necessarily have to be very maturely considered, but it is 
not at all the desire of the writer to discuss this point here, 
although the financial foundation is, of course, vital On 
the other hand, some words may be said as to the propriety 
and justice of the change proposed. 

This ‘‘consummation devoutly to be wished" may re- 
quire a period of some years, but it may fairly be assumed 
that it wz// come to pass sooner than many disbelievers 
expect. One is fairly warranted in believing this—first, 
by the historical experience of other and older countries, 
and, second, by the proportionally rapid development and 
assimilation of art ideas in America. 

As to the first point: Nearly everyone with but a slight 
knowledge of the subject knows that as we reckon art 
cycles and changes we need to go back but a compara. 
tively short period to find the Italian language (irrespective 
of Italian music) ruling among al! the European nations 
where opera was given. To-day we see that the mother 
tongue of each nation has become obligatory on the s\age 
of that nation. France, Germany and Italy will listen to 
nothing but their own vernacular, and even in Russia the 
Italian or French language in opera is becoming at least 
exotic. See the frequent production of works by Rubin- 
stein, Tschaikowsky, Glinka and a number of others in 
proof of this national linguistic tendency. Note also that 
these Russian works are supported by the rich class in 
national pride, their middle class, or what is somewhat its 
equivalent, having far less to do with opera than ours in 
America. 

The English speaking peoples alone have as yet not 
taken the stand which the other nations have made a sine 
gua non. All the states of Continental Europe (excepting 
Russia), and even South America, say to candidates from 
other nations: ‘‘If you would sing to us it is obligatory to 
sing in our tongue, and it must be at least acceptably 
sung as to accent of the same.” Is not this musical pro- 
priety and justice ? 

Had such a primary condition existed at the Metro- 
politan in New York city for the past few seasons, imagin- 
ing, of .course, that a// the distinguished artists had been 
qualified to comply with it, who can doubt but that the 
audiences in general would have been far more delighted ? 
Certainly the average listener would have carried away far 
more distinct impressions of drama and music united, 
and thus made distinct progress in art appreciation. They 
would scarcely, in given scenes, have felt moved to ask 
the question we have all so often heard—‘t What was all 
that row about ?” 

On the other hand, the American and English singers 
on the operatic stage, both past and present, have been 
forced to accept the foreign (just) conditions. Perfectly 


just for the foreign land where they may desire to sing— | 
illogical, not to say ridiculous, for an extent of territory rep- | 


resented by North America, Great Britain, Australia, &c. 
However, the American and English singers have satisfac- 
torily solved their side of the problem. Still, it would seem, in 
view of the exorbitant salaries paid of late years to foreign 
principals, that we have a double right to apply their own 
rule, and demand that the use of our own language shall 
constitute part of that we pay for. Meantime the foreigner 


is certainly not going to subject him or her self to the | 


| Winrie_p Brake, Secretary, 
Carnegie Music Hall, New York. 


QUARTERS—Tue Socigty or AssociaTep Arts, ) 
229 West Fifty-second Street, > 
New York, October 4, 1897. ) 
| necessary studies our singers have made to such an end, 
finding us apparently indifferent what language is employed 
in grand opera, so tt be not our native tongue. 

It is, of course, not supposed that the change believed to 
be inevitably coming will commence at the Metropolitan 
That institution was merely cited as a sort of supreme illus- 
tration. But it will be similarly affected some day if we 
have any right to reason by analogy of past musical history 
in Europe. What we first require is two or three well bal- 
anced companies capable of giving even large works in a 
more than respectable way. See even now the good work 
the Castle Square Company, of Boston, has done in this 
direction, as well as Mr. Gustav Hinrichs in Philadelphia. 
They certainly are pioneers of greater things. Good sing- 
ers, good ensemble, remaining more or less permanently 
together. What musical person who has traveled has not 
thoroughly enjoyed operas given in smaller French and 
German cities where not one great artist could be num- 
bered in the cast? This is ‘‘the leaven which leavens the 
whole lump.” The ‘‘lump” is the general public. It 
means real musical progress, independent of great stars, 
and consequent reasonable prices for the entertainment. 
The argument is not to be understood as against the star, 
nor even a musical meteor. They have their great use, 
but their orbit is necessarily limited within certain financial 
circles, within which the great musical public can only oc- 
casionally come. Relative frequency of operatic oppor- 
tunity, united with the language understood by the people, 
is the solution of the problem. 

It is not infrequently argued that a work should always 
be given in the language in which it was composed. I do 
not remember ever to have heard this idea advanced in any 
European country. There is doubtless a modicum of truth 
the principle. New York city, for instance, is cosmopolitan, 
and a grand opera audience generally comprises speakers of 
all the great languages and some of the lesser. To such 
persons, familiar with a work in their native tongue, a ren- 
dering in English would doubtless, at first hearing, sound 
more or less d¢e/remdend as the Germans say—foreign, and 
that in an unpleasantly surprising sense. But the German 
does not complain of Gounod’s Faust in German, nor the 
Frenchman of the text of Wagner's operas when given in 
French. On the contrary they demand it. Minor draw- 
backs are more than counterbalanced by the greater pleasure 
and comprehension of the majority. Would we say that the 
works of a Dante, Goethe, Victor Hugoand a host of others 
shall remain sealed books without translation because, for- 
sooth, there are a relative few who can read them in their 
originals ? One item is true in the above theory of giving 
works in their original language. 


some of the older works, so that the original may not suffer 
violence. The present English text as printed is often 
lamentable, not to say ridiculous. 

The present librettos since Weber's time are, as a rule, 
far better than the feeble stuff of former days, although 
even those not infrequently gave the composer dramatic 
opportunity. 
himself, Boito, and the French collaborateurs of Massenet 
| and Saint-Saéns, the ‘‘ book of the opera” has assumed a 
distinct literary as well as dramatic value. This is an ad- 
vantage to the translator, for if the original text is preg- 
nant with thought, much less will be proportionally lost in 
transferring from language to language. The Wagner 
works have, in the main, been well done in good and sing- 
able English. 
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IN PIANOFORTE PLAYING, 
| FIFTH SEASON BEGINS NOVEMBER 10, 1897. 


| For Circulars address 
Miss KATE S. CHITTENDEN, 
Metropolitan College of Masic, 
oe ——19 & 21 East 14th Strect, NEW YORK, 








in the idea, but it is essentially impracticable to carry out | 
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| us believe. 


It points out the neces- | 
sity of good singable translations, especially in the case of | 


In the hands of such librettists as Wagner | 


SOUSA, 


The ideal translator for musical purposes is necessarily | 


33s 


‘‘arare bird,” but demand will probably bring adequate 
A good, poetical translation in the literary sense 
is not sufficient. Syllable by syllable the words must be 
fitted to the notes; nor is that enough. False accents must 
be avoided, rhythmic peculiarities, such as syncopations, 
&c., closely followed as in the original; in cases of ex- 
tremely high or low notes similar (or equally feasible) vowels 
or consonants should be sought as they are treated by 
the composer. This will notinfrequently involve the second 
choice of an alternative word, not so happy from a literary 
standpoint as the first selected, or even the re-adapting 
of an entire phrase. Such an ideal translator must neces- 
sarily be something of a poet himself, with considerable 
musicianship combined. 

The English language cannot then be deem: * a draw- 
back in itself for musical purposes, as some would have 
Everyone is willing to admit the superiority 
of Italian as a naturally smooth musical utterance, but 
English, despite its many consonants, may well compete 
with the gutterals of German or the nasal sounds of French. 
One most desirable thing the general use of English upon 
the Anglo-American stage would surely lead to is a more 
careful and continuous study of distinct articulation, to the 
great resultant joy of the listening public. 

Even leaving out the item of native composers and 
librettists, to whom the adoption of their native tongue 
would prove the greatest incentive, we may well con- 
tinue to hope and work for the realization of the national 
idea under present discussion. 


supply. 
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Voice Training. 


By F.ioyp S. Mucxery, M.D. 


(Article 8—No. 1.) 





T is very important that the teacher should thoroughly 
| understand just what is meant by quality of tone, and 
upon what conditions and factors quality depends. For 
this reason any work on voice production should deal 
clearly and fully with this subject 

What does Dr. Curtis’ book tell us about quality of 
tone? In his chapter on “Tone and Uvertones” we meet 
with the same indefiniteness, contradictions and absurdi- 
ties which characterize the whole work. On p. 94 we find: 
“The higher notes produced by the vibrations of the sub- 
divisions are called the harmonics of the string, and these 
overtones mingling with the fundamental tone determine 
the quality or timbre of the string or instrument which 
produces the sound.” 

I think the author must mean the quality or timbre of 
the tone, instead of the string or the instrument. More- 
over musical instruments do not produce notes but tones. 
If these corrections are accepted then we can accept this 
statement. 

On p. 82: “Compound tones are the result of compound 
vibrations, and are musical if the waves preceed together 
with perfect regularity.” 

The waves must proceed together with perfect regularity 
or we would not have what is known in musical acoustics 
as a tone. 

At the bottom of the same page the author says: “It 
should be remembered that it is not the compound vi- 
bration of the string itself, whether of the harp, of a lute, 
a piano or a violin that produces the musical sound—it is 
the large surfaces, or the sounding boards with which the 
strings are associated, and the air inclosed by them, that 
give forth the agreeable musical tones.” 

I would like the author to cite his authority for such a 
statement as this. The vibrator originates all of the partial 
tones, and they are simply reinforced by sounding boards 
and resonance cavities after they have been started. 

P. 96: “The vibrations imparted to the air by a funda- 
mental tone are known as sympathetic vibrations, and the 
fact that the fundamental tone sets the air into secondary 
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vibrations, producing overtones, may be shown very 
beautifully by Helmholtz resonators.” 

Overtones are not sympathetic vibrations, but are pro- 
duced by the vibration of the string in segments. The 
fundaniental tone has nothing to do with the production of 
the overtones. 

Here we have three distinct and contradictory statements 
regarding the production of overtones. First, that they 
are produced by the segmentation of the vibrator, which 
is correct. Second, that they are produced by sounding 
boards, and the air in resonance cavities, the third, that 
they are produced by the fundamental tone itself. 

On p. 88 we find, “In an organ each pipe is so con- 
structed as to give only its fundamental note” (should be 
tone). On p. 95, “A simple fundamental tone is not 
known in music.” Which does the author wish us to 
accept? On p. 95, “There are lower partials or undertones 
in combination with the fundamental.” Will the author 
give his authority for such a statement. ‘“Undertones” 
are not known in physics. 

Another absurd thing occurs on p. 99. The author 
gives the names and number of vibrations of the overtones 
of a string producing C equals 64 vibrations per second. 
He gives these correctly, but immediately adds these 
numbers altogether and concludes, “This gives a total 
of 4,992 vibrations a second to the fundamental and its 
existing first twelve overtones.” Will the author please 
explain what this total signifies? 





There are many other mistakes and absurdities in this | 


chapter, but enough have been noticed to show the z°n 
eral character of the work. 
ers and singers insist that a knowledge of physics is of 
no service to them when the subject is treated in such a 
ridiculous manner as this? 
claimed as a scientific and authoritative work on voice pro- 
duction. This matter of quality is simple and easily un- 
derstood when treated properly. As we have before 
stated (Art. I.) it is the manner of motion of the ear 
drum which determines entirely the kind of sensation, 
whether pleasurable or otherwise, which is conveyed by 
the auditory nerve to the brain. The manner of move- 
ment of the ear drum is determined by the combination 
of air waves which strike against it to set it in motion. 
From this it is easy to understand how the combination 
of partial (simple) tones in any complex tone determines 
the quality of sensation experienced by us, or in other 


words, the quality of the tone. 
For example, the effect of any one of the partial tones 


Is it any wonder that teach- | 


And yet this book is pro- | 


| a tone composed of several series of air waves is called a | ary satisfactory if work can be done. 








represented in Fig. 20 (Art. 7) would be a simple to and 
fro motion of the ear drum. A tone then composed of a 
single series of air waves is what is known in physics as a 
simple or pure tone. Any one of the tones represented in 
Fig. 20 would give exactly the same kind of motion to the 
ear drum, therefore they all have the same quality if heard 
separately, but they differ in pitch, which can be seen by 
the difference in the number of waves, and they differ in 
intensity, which can be seen by the difference in the height 





Fic. 177.—VeERTICAL SECTION THROUGH THE VENTRICLE OF 
THE Larynx oF A CuiLp. (Klein.) 


@, stratified epithelium over true vocal cord; 4, ciliated epithe- 
lium over false vocal cord; c, nodule of elastic cartilage (cartilage 
of Luschka); @, ventricle ; ¢, elastic tissue; /, lymphoid tissue; m 
bundles of thyro-arytenoid muscle, cut across. 


of the waves. Simple tones then can only differ in two 
ways; i. ¢., in pitch and intensity. 

They always have the same quality, no matter from what 
source they arise. It has been stated recently in THe Covu- 
RIER that simple tones have no quality. This is a mistake, 
as a simple tone is one kind of quality. When there are 
several series of air waves striking the ear drum at the 
same time its movements are necessarily complex, and 


complex tone. Flutes and organ pipes furnish examples 


of simple tones, and strings and reeds examples of com- 
plex tones. It is easy to understand that in a complex 
tone we can get many different combinations of the partial 
tones, and therefore many different kinds of quality; for 
example, there may be many or few partial tones, which 
would give us a difference in quality. The lower partial 
tones may be weak or strong. 
To be continued. 


Miss Emma Howson. 
ISS HOWSON is now at home in her new studio, 
96 Fifth avenue, and has already resumed vocal 
instruction. She will be glad to make arrangements with 
those desiring her assistance on Monday and Thursday, 
between the hours of 2 and 4 P. M. 


IBRARY FOR SALE.—To vocal societies and con- 
ductors: A rare opportunity to secure a splendid 
library of cantatas, part-songs, glees, &c., by the best 
composers of all schools and times. Fifty to seventy-five 
or more copies of each piece. Address J. H. H., care 
Steinway & Sons, 111 East Fourteenth street, New York 
city. 
HE VAN DORSTEN QUADRUPLE BASS-BAR 
VIOLINS—and particularly his beautiful Klondike, 
partially finished in gold—is creating quite an interest. 
They are as rich in tone as the Klondike mines are in gold 
nuggets. They can be seen at Room 77 Decker Building, 
33 Union square, New York. 
ANTED—A few select pupils for one day in the week 
by a vocal teacher engaged in private school during 
the balance of week. Special attention given to the eradi- 
gue of physiological defects, and the remedying of ac- 





quired faults. Highest reference. Address Voice, care 
Musicat Courier, New York, 

YYAkteD—Orgeait Choirmaster for St. James’ Cathe- 

dral (Church of England), Toronto, Canada; choir 

of sixty voices; Cathedral service; three manual organ; 
salary, $1,200. Applications recived till August 15, 1897> 
Apply Chairman Music Committee, St. James’ Vestry 
Toronto. 
| ee ee, dramatic and statuesque; Wag- 
nerian roles; private; for illustration and demon 
| stration; studio work which may lead to public engage-. 
| ment. Send photo and repertory as well as record. Sal- 
Address Wagner, 
care Musica, Courier, New York. 





FIRST AMERICAN TOURNEE of 


CARL and THEODOR 
ROSENFELD'S 


a 








MARGARITE VON VAHSEL, 
Soprano. 


FIRST CONCERT OCTOBER 15TH 


DI SAN SEVERO. 


BANDA ROSSA 





Maestro EUGENIO SORRENTINO, 
Conductor. 


CARLOTTA STUBENRAUCH, 
Violinist. 


1IS97, 


AT THE METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, NEW YORK. 
There will be a series of twelve concerts at the Metropolitan Opera House from October 15 to October 24, 


including Sunday Evenings and Saturday Matinees, to be followed by concerts in Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 


ington, Boston, then West through all the principal cities to San Francisco. 
HENRY ROSENBERG, GENERAL MANAGER. 
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King. 
HE fall tour of Anton Seidl and his orchestra, with 


the famous pianist Julie R'vé-King as soloist, began 


on the 11th of this month, the concert yesterday, the 


12th, having taken place at Nor hampton, Mass 
Che prelim.nary engagements are as follows 

October 13—Springfield, Mass 

: 14—Utica, N. Y 

15—Johnstown, N. Y 

16—Ithaca, N. Y. Matinee and evening 

17—Rochester, N. Y 

i8—Syracuse, N. Y 

19—Cleveland, Ohio 

20—Oberlin, Ohio. Matinee 

21—Indianapolis, I1 Matinee and evealng 

22 Peoria, Ill 

23—Jacksonville, Ill 

24—St 

25—Evansville, Ind 


Louis, Mo. Matinee and vening 


26—Lexington, Ky. 
27—Cincinnati, Ohio. Matinee and evening 
28—Dayton, Ohio. 
29—Delaware, Ohio. 
30—Cleveland, Ohio. Matinee. 
31— Buffalo, N. Y 
November 1—Pittsburg, Pa 
3—Newark, N. j 


some remarks from THe MuSsICAL 


We can 
Courier regarding Mrs. King which are aprepos of this 


repeat 


occasion: 

Julie Rive-King, it must be remembered, has done as much for the 
art of piano playing in this country as has Theodore Thomas for or 
hestral music. At a time when visiting piantsts from across the 
water were limited Mrs. King was, so to speak, a pioneer. She did a 
vast amount of musical missionary work, for she played the most 





exhaustive piano recitals, and all of the modern and classic piano 
concertos. Her repertory is enormous, even in these days of rob 
dignagian repertories Of her solid and brilliant playing it is 
hard neccessary t iwell upon. The name of Julie Rive-King 
iterally a household word and character as artist and woman 
vable and upright. We need not add that her playing will be 
f the features of the Seid! tour 
Madame King will use on this trip the Wissner grand 


piano, which she has been playing with great success for 


the past few years 


New York College of Music. 
ISS FLORENCE TERREL, the 
young pianist, will appear in orchestral concerts in 
Carnegie Hall, November 19; Academy of Music, Brook- 
yn, November 21, and Chickering Hall, December 3 


gifted 


Shannah M. Jones, Soprano.—At Goshen, N. Y., last 
Last Judgment” was presented by the 
en Mrs. Jones made a great hit, as evi 


week, Spohr’s 
Vocal Society, wi 
denced by the appended 








Seid! Orchestra Tour and Mme. Julie Rive- 
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BROOKLYN OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
539 FULTON STREET. October 11, 1897 


HE twelfth season of the Seid! Society is about to 
open, and it opens under delightful auspices. After 
eight winter seasons and three summer ones it not only 
holds its own in the field of good work which has marked 
its existence, but the society has made a departure this 
year from old methods that will make it a powerful factor 
and a welcome one. 
The Seidl Society has been a quiet and unobtrusive 
body, none of the members are musicians, none profes 
No one 


grind—they have only worked as women who love orches 


sionals of any kind has any particular axe to 
tral music and who feel called upon to put forth their best 
efforts both to give support to the musical world and to 
do all in their power toward giving the public the best 
available at the lowest possible price. A glance through 
the programs presented would prove this, and knowing the 
situation as I do I am in a position to say that were the 
club on such a footing that it could, the concerts would be 
given to the public free of charge, the club assuming all 
expenses. This, however, is its aim, and for this purpose 
it has opened its doors this season to the men, who have 
joined the ranks with such eagerness and such enthusiasm 
that it may well be considered an omen of the interest 
with which the work will be carried on 

The spirit that animates the society is a glorious on 
and the women who compose the board of officers and 
who represent the workers are perfect examples of how 
unselfishly women can work and how much self-abnega 
tion they are capable ot 

The president for the coming year is again Mrs. Laura 
C. Langford, who during all these years at the helm has 
pulled through many rocky places. By her dauntless, 
but unselfish ambition the societv will take its stand and 
control its share of patronage and success in the future, as 
it has in the past, with the additional strength that this 
influx of members will give to it 

The dates of the concerts are November 5, December 9 


January 6, February 1 March 3, April 1, and possibly 


one or two supplementary concerts. During the season 
the soloists will be the best available and novelties will be 
presented. The selling of course tickets will be abandoned 
and the prices to all members and to the public will be 
is surely in itself one step 


5, 50, 75 cents and $1, which 


toward filling the house. The first concert, which will be a 
tribute to Mr. Seidl, will be followed by an immense so 
cial reception, and will doubtless be a brilliant afi 

the Seidl Society is composed of prominent society men 
and women 


Brooklyn is to have the first appearance in America of 
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who will give a reading on Tuesday, Oc- 
Music, for the benefit of the 
S. V. White 


Anthony Hope 
tober 19, in the Academy ot 
Brooklyn Home for Consumptives. Mrs 
and Mrs. Terry are in management 


Mr. Hope will be heard in sketches from “The Philoso 


pher in the Apple Orchard,” “The Prisoner of Zenda,” 
“Tf Love Were All,” “The Dolly Dialogues,” “The 
Other Lady,” “The Heart of Princess Orra” and “Victory 
of the Grand Duke 

The first entertainment of the Brooklyn Institute is the 


song recital which occurs upon the date of this issue. 


Details I will give in the next, but I append the program: 


Duet from Giannina e Bernadone Cimarosa 
Mr nd Mr Her ‘ 

Sacred Song, Wait Thou St (1630) Franck 

Serenata from Agrippina Hande! 

Aria from Almira Handel 
Mr. Hensche 

Canzonet, My Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair Hayda 

Song, Nymphs and Shepherd Purcell 

Song, Where Be Going Old Cornish 
Mr He 


Cantata, Vittoria Carissimi 


Song, Wohin Schubert 
Romance, So Willst du des Armen Brahms 
Mr. Her r 

Liszt 


Die Loreley 
Der Nussbaum 
fausendschon, of 6, N 
Mrs. Hensche 
Duet, Oh, That We Two Were Maying 
Mr. and Mrs. Henschel 


Schumann 
Henschel 


Henschel 


Song, Auferstehn (Resurrection), op. 57, No. 3 Henschel 

Ballad, The Ruined Mill Loewe 

Ballad, Henry the Flower Loewe 
Mir. Henschel 


Song, Midi au Village Goring [homas 
yng, Margoton Old French 


Henschel 


Sx 
Song, Spring 
Mrs. Henschel 
Duet from De Nouveau Seigneur de Village 
Mr. and Mrs. Henschel 


toieldreu 


Next Wednesday evening the renowned Kneisel Quartet 
Arthur Whitney, the pianist, will assist 
understood that-these recitals 


will appear. Mr 
I believe it is generally 
occur in Association Hall, but I repeat it in answer to 
personal letters of inquiry which I have received after my 


innouncement of last weel 


There will be an interesting series of dramatic readings 
beginning October 23,to occur every Saturday night there 
after for six nights 

The programs are follows 

Authors’ readings, F. Hopkinson Smith, of New York 


Longfellow’s “Hiawatha Sidney Woollett, of London, 


England 

Selections from Eugene Field, Mary French Field, of 
Chicag 

Tennyson's Enoch Ardet Sidney Woollett 

loore Fire Worshipers Proi. Chas. Roberts, Jr., 
of New York, with orchestral accompaniment 

Selections from Parker, Kipling, Barlow, Wilkins, Mrs 
Waldo Richard 

\ sight singing pened Monday night at the 
Baptist Temple 1 M I Morgan This class 
met wit emarkably s ess results last season, when 
mu zood work was plished 

There will be a course of study in musical form under 
Mr. Carl Fiqué on Wednesday afternoon, beginning 


October 20. in Wissner Hal it 4 P.M The course of 





Mrs. Jones, who has a clear, sweet soprano voice, rendered her 
lifferent solo parts in the nceertin a most creditable manrer, and 
she as obliged to respor to an encore after rendering an 
aria fron Queen of Sheba Daily Pre 

The next numbe was an aria from “ Queen of Sheba,"’ by Mrs 
Shanr C. Jones,a s an f mnch note. She was in splendid 
v entra ng her hearers with beauty of tone and smoothness 
of execution.—/ndependent Republican 

ae Late Contralto of the American 


Church at Nice, France 


Vocal Instruction. 


“She is fully competent 
of making an excellent teacher 
in the Art of Singing. having 
thoroughly understood \ 
method.” In faith, 

FRANCESCO LAMPERTI 
NICE, March 6, 1889 





“I shall be only too glad to see 
any pupil you may send to me 
Augustin Daly 





ADDRESS 
“THE OAKLAND,” 
152 West 49th St., New York. 





Concert and Oratorio. 


ADELE LAEIS 


BALDWIN, 


CONTRALTO. 
Stadio: Carnegie Hall, New York. 





A limited number 
of pupils received 





New York German Conservatory of Music, 


37-39 WEST 42D STREET, NEW YORK. 
lL. G. PARMA, . . ° » Director. 


Incorporated 1884. Instruction in all branches of music, from 
beginning to highest perfection, for professionals and amateurs 
Seventeenth successful season. 


410th Concert, Chickering Hall, October 22, 1897. 


HERR XAVER 


~<te— The World Renowned 
Pianist 


SCHARWENKA. 


A few open dates after the close of his Pacific’Coast Tour 


cM 


For Terms and Particulars address... . 


in San Francisco on October 23. we x 


JOHN LA VINE, Manager, Steinway Hall, NEW YORK. 








Antoinette Trebelli, Prima Donna Soprano. 


—<—Sae NOVEMBER until MAY, 1898....... 


By spe 


Sole Representative for the 
United States: 


ial arrangement with Messrs. Vert & Harriss 


Concerts, Oratorios, Musical Festivals, Etc. 
The Henry Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, (31 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 
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Beethoven readings, under Dr. Henry G. Hanchett, will 
begin November 2. 

On Thursday afternoon, in the Art Brilding, on Mon- 
tague street, Dr. Hanchett will give an analytical piano 
recital, in which he will have the assistance of Dr. John 


] 


C. Griggs, baritone, and Mr. Albertus Shelley, violinist, | 


This, although not in the course, is also under the auspices 


of the Brooklyn Institute. This program will be given: 
Prelude and Fugue in C minor; Well Tempered Ciavichord, 
Waldesrauschen, etude in D fllat...........cseccccceecccecrceseeees Liszt 
First Movement (Allegro assai) from the Sonata Appassiénata 
fee PF GRR, GP Ge onc ccccccccccccosccdecosescovcosceecsves Beethoven 
Dr Hanchett. 
Second and Third Movements from Violin Sonata in F, 


Gi: Gicscdsvececoccotgunssbbes srtevesvePnatien besinecsyas toannhed Grieg | 
Mr. Shelley and Dr. Hanchett. 

IS ciccececccdcctscsassncesoconéasinesntectssanee degh Schumann 

Be RING. oc cvsecccvecsvdcettstedbossensines ohupabeee Schubert 

SN Os os 0 5sideic0:0'secubanaeaeomlih +) b4¢neeebaveenae Chadwick 
Dr. Griggs. 

Batind in A Bat, OP Geo cccccecveescsdesecsvsiiscctoceseecoesecéode Chopin 
Dr. Hanchett. 

ey 0... ck connsencnddcaseedebctidadeysneesess sévevacecacets Rosen 

Obertass Mazurka, op. 190P.........6 6. ccc eee eee eeeeeeeeeee Wieniawski 
Mr. Shelley. 

Romanza in F sharp, op. 28, No. 2..........500--0eceeeeees Schumann 


Faust Waltz Gounod- Liszt 


Dr. Hanchett. 
The first large concert of the Arion Society is an- 
nounced for November 17, to give in the Academy of 


Music. The program is to consist of choruses, male, female | 


and mixed; orchestral numbers, soloists and novelties, 
vocal and instrumental, under Mr. Arthur Claassen’s di- 
rection. 

A new venture in Brooklyn is the opening of a musical 
college, in Franklin avenue, with Mr. E. Adolf Whitelaw 
as president and founder of the college. Mr. Whitelaw has 
surrounded himself with exceptional talent and has every 
reason to expect good results. Mr. George Lehmann is 
to have direction of the violin department 

Mr. Frederic Reddall, the well-known and successful 
teacher, has the vocal department under control. Mr. 
Reddall will, however, give his instructions in his own 
studio, as his hours are so occupied as to make it impos- 
sible for him leave. Other members of the faculty are 
Mr. Wilbur H. Eckersoa, Mrs. Milo Deyo, Mrs. Josephine 
Wood, piano; Mr. W. Paulding DeNike, ’cello; Mr. 
Paul martin, Jr., organ and composition; Miss Emily 
McElroy, Miss Edith Hodgson, elocution and physical 
training; Mr. Whitelaw is director and violinist. In the 
near future they will give a faculty concert, when they will 
prove to the public their right to expect a share of 
patronage. 

Miss Ragnhild Ring, whose summer was spent in study 
with her old master, Grieg, has returned, and is about 
to resume her classes. 

On Thursday Mr. Albert Gérard-Thiers and Mr. Will- 
iam H. Barber will give their first song and piano recital. 
in Memorial Hall. The recital will occur at 3 P. M. 

Mrs. Alma Webster Powell has returned from her second 
outing, spent in the Adirondacks, and expects to put her 
beautiful voice to practical use this fall. 

Miss M. Louise Mundell has begun her work again, 
having returned from her outing about three weeks ago 
Miss Mundell sang in Philadelphia last week. 

Miss Bella Tomlins, who sang on Saturday night at the 
faculty concert of the Eppinger Conservatory, has a large 
class in Brooklyn, where she resides. 

Miss Jessie M. Palmié has again taken up her residence 
in Brooklyn as a teacher. When she left here, a pupil of 
Mr. Paul Tidden, it was to supplement his teaching by a 
two years’ course of study in Berlin, with Franz Kullak 
and Moszkowski. The excellent criticisms that Miss 
Palmié has received from these masters and the creditable 
teaching she has done in the meantime predict for her a 


successful winter Emitit Frances BAver. 


SUTRO SISTERS. 


> 


Ensemble Pianists. 


HE information that the Misses Rose and Otillie 
Sutro, the renowned ensemble pianists, are to ap- 
pear in this country this season, will be welcome news to 
the best classes of our musical community and to concert 
goers and concert givers generally. The artistic triumphs 
of these young ladies in Germany, France and England, 
subsequently repeated here, have placed them in the very 
front rank of thei- delightful specialty—a specialty that is 
peculiarly attractive to cultured musical society. 

The Sutro Sisters have been piaying recentlyin London, 
and to crowded houses, filling St. James’ Hall, Piccadilly, 
and giving marvelous programs to a public that begins to 
develop evidence of being satiated with the ordinary piano 
recital. The novelty of their performances does not consist 
in an ensemble performance on two pianos by two sisters 
of great musical intelligence, temperament and technic | 
facility, but rather in the complete merging of a double 
spirit into one unit of thought and expression. Not only 
are the compositions played in exact unison, so far as the 
works require technical exactness, but the interpretation, 
the color, the texture of the works, are exhibited with such 
complete unity that to all purposes it could be viewed as 


| the production of one intelligence. 


The exact date of the arrival of the Sutro Sisters is not 
yet known, but they are under the management of Messrs. 
R. E. Johnson & Co., the musical entrepreneurs, in whose 
hands so many artists have been placed this season, and 
the announcements of their dates and engagements will 
follow soon. 


Ysaye. 
SAYE is coming! Even the children on the streets 
know Ysaye and his famous alpine hat, his shaggy 
hair, his leonine head and his shoulders shaped like 
Hercules. This giant who is also master of the white 
magic of music can ravish your heart with his slim bow 
and move mountains with his passionate playing. 

He is Eugene Ysaye, the Belgian, and is every inch a 
man, a king among men. He is the one on earth to-day 
who can fiddle so wondrously that, like the Pied Piper of 
Hamlin, the young would follow him to the green fields, 
over the hills and far away. He plays Bach’s “Chaconne” 
and straightway you are listening to Father Bach extem- 
porizing while Frederick the Great waits; he touches 
Beethoven and the classic muse hovers about his head 
We say, “Yes, that is Beethoven,” and we say the same 
when this man of might plays Brahms, Paganini or 
Wieniawski. 

Ysaye is a violinist among violinists, he is a tremendous 
personality, and though he never condescends to trickery, 
yet his music is so warm, so human that its appeal to the 
general public as well as to the cultured is instantaneous. 
He is the ideal of the broad, virile school which Wilhelmj 
taught us to admire. He is a second Wilhelmj minus the 
icy abjectivity. There is something alive and loving in 
Ysaye’s style, he says something whenever the strings meet 
bow; he is a wizard, but a wizard who loves life and lives 
it at all points. 

Under the management of R. E. Johnston & Co. he is 
to play with the New York Philharmonic, the New York 
Symphony, the Symphony Society of Ciacinnati, the Mu 
sical Art Society; at the Metropolitan Opera House with 
Seidl and his orchestra, at the brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences, with Theodore Thomas in Chicago, and he 
will be heard in Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Cari at the Nashville Exposition. 


URING the past week at the Nashville exposition, 

Mr. Wm. C. Carl again demonstrated his ability to 

hold the undivided attention of audiences in several pro- 

grams, and to receive the unanimous praise of press and 
public. 

On Wednesday evening he played to an audience of 

6,000, and received a veritable ovation for his brilliant 


| playing on the Festival organ. 


Worcester, Providence, Minneapolis, Omaha, Toledo, St. | 
Louis, Montreal, Toronto, St. Paul, Seattle, Tacoma, Kan- | 


sas City, Denver, Salt Lake City, and in many other 
places. 
Ysaye is coming. 


| Bacchanale from Tannhauser.......... 


The Sun says: “ One of the greatest treats ever pre- 
sented in Nashville.” 

The Banner says : “ This afternoon and evening Nash- 
ville received the greatest treat in the way of organ mu- 
sic ever presented in the South.” 

Mr. Carl’s engagement was under the auspices of the 
exposition, and he was heard in two.recitals, besides 
being the soloist at an orchestral concert and soloist at 
the Louisville Liederkranz concert. 

In addition to Mr. Carl’s tours and inaugural concerts 
this autumn, he will be heard in five recitals in New York, 
on Friday afternoons, October 29, November 5, 12, 19 
and 26, at 4 o’clock, in the First Presbyterian Church. 


Seid! Astoria Concerts. 
HE dates for the subscription concerts of Anton Seidl 
at the new Astoria Hotel are as follows: 
Thursday, November 4, 1897. 
Thursday, November 18, 1897 
Tuesday, November 30, 1897 
Tuesday, December 14, 1897 
Thursday, December 30, 1897 
Thursday, January 13, 1808 
Tuesday, January 25, 1808 
Thursday, February 10, 1%98 
Thursday, February 24, | 808 
Thursday, March 10, 1808 
Thursday, March 24, 1808 
Thursday, April 7, 1898 
The following are the programs of the early concerts: 


First CONCERT, NOVEMBER 4, 1897 
.. Beethoven 


Overture, Leonore (No. 3) 
Aria 
Madame Sembrict 
Slavonic Rhapsody (No. 2, G minor) Dvorak 
Violoncello Solos 
Mr. Leo Stern 
For String Orchestra 
Herzenswunden Grieg 


Tschaikowsky 


Andante 
»“ongs 
Madame Sembrich 
Les Preludes, Symphonic Poem Liszt 
Seconp Concert, Novemser 18, 1897 
Overture, Rienz1.. , ‘ ; Wagner 
Kreutzer Sonata, for Violin and Piano . Beethoven 
Mr. Ysaye and Mr. Pugn 
Violin Obligato, Harold en Italie, Symphony Berlioz 
Mr. Ysaye 
TuHirp CONCERT, NOVEMBER 30, 1897 
Symphonie Pathetique (No. 6) Tschaikowsky 
Piano Concerto P 
Mr. Joseffy 


Hansel and Gretel Humper linck 


Forest Scene and Dream Music 


FourtH CONCERT, DECEMBER 14, 1807 


Ballet Massenet 

BOE cccveve haves 
Mons. Pol Plancon 

Souvenir de Florence, Sextet for Strings 


Songs .... 


. Tschaikowsky 


Say Se ee Wagner 


(Parisian Version, with Chorus of Sirens.) 








HENRI MARTEAU, January-May. 


ALEXANDRE GUILMANT, December-March. 








Henry Wolfsohn’s Musical Bureau, 
131 EAST t7th STREET, . ‘ 


LILLIAN BLAUVELT, Farewell Season. 
Mr. and Mrs. GEORG HENSCHEL, October-March. 


NEW YORK. 
FFRANGCON-DAVIES, March, April, May. 
LEO STERN, Violoncellist. 

EMMA JUCH, Entire Season. 
ALEXANDER SILOTI, January-April. 


MISS THUDICHUM, the English Concert and Oratorio Soprano; MISS NEDDA MORRISON; JENNIE HOYLE Violinist; 
GERTRUDE MAY STEIN; ADA MAY BENZING; TIRZAH HAMLIN RULAND; EVAN WILLIAMS; 


CHARLES W. CLARK; JOHN C. DEMPSEY; GWYLYM MIL 


” 
side 


By special arrangement with Messrs. Damrosch and Ellis, the artists of their Opera Company, GADSKY, KRAUSS, 


CAMPANARI and FISCHER. 


ROSENTHAL.. 


Tour Postponed Until October, 1898. 
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Trans- 
Continental 
Tour... 


SIEVEKING 


THE GREAT 


DUTCH PIANIST. 
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One Hundred Concerts in 
UNITED STATES, CANADA and MEXICO. 








VERLET, Soprano. VAN YORX, Tenor. 
BLOODGOOD, Contralto. FERGUSSON, Baritone. 
SHANNAH CUMMINGS, Soprano. GASIBLE, Basso. 
ISABEL SCHILLER, FORREST D. CARR, LEONTINE GAERTNER, GRACE PRESTON, 
DIRECTION : 
re snebihesec eae Manager. VICTOR TH RAN 2 9 
W. D. EDMINSTER, Manager, 


Traveling Representative. 33 W. Union Square (Decker Building), NEW YORK. 











NEW YORK, October 11, 1897. 


HARRY WHEELER'S season, his first in New 
J. York, opens auspiciously. This sounds conven- 
tional enough, but ‘tis plain truth. After an extended ex- 
perience in Boston (New England Conservatory,) Chi- 
cago, and, for a dozen summers past, Chautauqua, N. Y., 
where he was in charge of the vocal school of the famous 
Assembly, he was persuaded to come here. Eleanore 
Meredith, J. Harry Fellows, Abbie Carrington and other 
well-known concert and oratorio singers are his pupils 
Mr. Fellows starts soon with the Genevra Johnstone- 
Bishop Company for a season’s tour; Meredith everyone 
knows, and Carrington is widely known in the great West 
and Canada. 

With a fine record behind him, influential soloists as his 
pupils here, is it any wonder Mr. Wheeler looks forward 
toa good season ? His well appointed studio, 81 Fifth 
avenue, one flight, front, is central, spacious and is sure 
to become a vocal headquarters. 

* 7~ « 

Mr. L. G. Parma, the director of the New York German 
Conservatory of Music, may reflect with pride upon the 
success of his concert of last Wednesday evening, the 
400th concert (seventeenth season), when a large audience 
gathered in Chickering Hall to listen to a commendable 
variety of musical numbers, including organ solos, piano 
solos, vocal solos, banduerra solos, violin solos, two trios, 
reading, and a quintet (from “ The Meistersinger”), the 
participants being Mrs. Mina Schilling, Signora M. Ricci- 
Sabatelli, Mme. Louise von Flotow, Mr. Minor C. Bald- 
Messrs. H. Littich, A. Laser, G. Utsinger, M. 
Castellanos, S. B. Mills, Signor Giacomo Massimi, Mr. 
Ralph D. Hansrath, Mr. B. Russell Throckmorton, Mr. 
\. W. Burgemeister (a graduate), Signor F. Giannini, Mr 
J. Niedzielski, and Signor Sabatelli. The 41oth concert 
occurs in Chickering Hall October 22 

* “ * 


win,, 


Charles Heinroth is planning a series of organ recitals 
on his Ascension Church (Fifth avenue and Tenth street) 
organ, and has so far decided upon these interesting num- 
bers : 

Toccata and fugue, D minor 
Toccata and fugue, Doric....... Ay Simatie'd (dismEedadee’ 
Prelude and fugue, A minor 


Sonate, pastoral........ ) Rheinberger 


Sonate, A minor...... ‘ 
Sonate, F minor............... egederen vee renee etneeoses Mendelssohn 
PE RORIID TID «cae capewne erm sanes boc basersredcecenocess Reubke 
Concerto. ....5..0- Sdee0 . 
a D pve dhch dee dih ob bccceic dbabecietgress se Thiele 
Variations..... ihens vin § 

i el ee eka dad bdnde sad cenean eee .-+-Lis2t 
cos aueete ....Salomé 
‘ifth Sy , 72 
Fifth Symphony Widor 


Sixth Symphony 
og ee 
Fifth Sonate...... onan 


. Guilmant 


Here we have a_ representative lot of German and 
French organ composers, and I would suggest to Brother 
Heinroth that he include some of the English school. 

~ « « 

Madame Ogden Crane’s reception a week ago was a 
happy occasion. A hundred people dropped in to wel- 
come the well-known voice teacher home, after her suc- 
cessful season in Asbury Park, to sip a cup of chocolate 





KATHERINE RUTH 


HEYMAN, 


Concert Pianist. 
WOLFSOHN’S MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 East 17th Street, 


or STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK. 


WILLIAM EDWARD 


MULLIGAN, 


Solo Organist and Pianist. 
5 WEST 18TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 





Recitals, Organ Openings, Musicales 








Mme. HELEN Concert, Oratorio, Opera 


VON DOENHOFF, 


CONTRALTO. 


Address 787 Lexington Avenue, New York, 





OR LEADING AGENTS. 


and listen to some excellent singing by the Misses Brad- 
ley, Louis Twist Burhans, Hattie Diamond, Lizzie Tay- 
lor, Mrs. C .M. Ward, Mr. Vassar; recitation by Mrs. 
Charles Goldzier (“The Pilot’s Story’), and songs by 
Madame Crane herself. <A pupil living up the Hudson 
sent masses of beautiful autumn flowers. The Ogden 
Club has resumed rehearsals, and will number this sea- 
son some thirty women’s voices, giving their first con- 
cert in Chickering Hall in November. 


6s @ 


Mme. Murio-Celli regrets to announce that her recep- 
tion and musicale, planned for next week, is unfortunately 
out of the question, since Marie Engle, who was to be the 
star of the occasion, has been obliged to leave for Mad- 
rid, Spain, where she at once begins rehearsal at the 
Royal Theatre, where she appears for an extended et 
gagement. 


e 6 v 


Eleanore Broadfoot, the young contralto, also a Murio- 
Celli pupil, is enlarging her repertory for her tour with 
the Sembrich Concert Company. which opens next month 
at the Metropolitan Opera House. Mark me! this girl 
is sure to make a hit with that gorgeous voice and fine 
presence. 

Mme. Murio Celli will, however, soon institute a num 
ber of evening soirées, as last year, an! at these some tal 
ented young singers will be hvard. 


* * * 


Samuel Moyle, the well-known vocal teacher, has been 
busily occupied during the summer with pupils from sev 
eral distant States, and many resident students who are 
qualifying themselves especially for church choir positions 
and oratorio. Mr. Moyle’s long personal experience in 
these branches of musical work in the English churches 
and St. Paul’s Cathedral at Melbourne qualifies him to 
give his pupils a thoroughly practical training in the 
above directions. This fact has become so well known that 
he has been compelled to give more time to the work of 
the studio at 136 Fifth avenue, a large increase of pupils 
keeps him occupied Mondays, 


for the present season 


Tuesdays, Thursdays and Fridays all day 
* + * 


Mrs. Laura Crawford, of 834 Seventh avenue, desires 
to announce that she has returned to town for the season, 
and has resumed her duties as professional accompanist 
and pianist. 

Mrs. Crawford holds the position of assistant organist 
at the “Old First’’ Presbyterian Church, Fifth avenue and 
Twelfth street, under Mr. William C. Carl, the distin 
guished organist, and has frequently appeared as soloist 
at his organ recitals in the “Old First.” 

During recent years many prominent artists and stu 
dents have availed themselves of Mrs. Crawford’s serv 
ices, several of the leading professors of singing having 
engaged her for their studio work 

Mrs. Crawford has received many flattering testimo- 
nials from the profession for her work, which is always 
conscientious, intelligent nd thoroughly well done 
Said the Kansas City Times of her: 

The music of Chopin, the great Polish pianist and composer, had a 
ready interpreter in Mrs. Laura Crawford. She has a congenial 
comprehension of the composer's idea ¢ 
manifest, while her touch is clear, decided and powerful. As a 
pianist she stands in the foremost ranks, and there is soul and senti- 
The music of Chopin displays a high order of 
Mrs. Crawford ren- 









nd an ability to make it 





ment in all she does 
genius, and requires much study and ability 
dered a scherzo (B flat minor), showing the possession of a poetic 
nature, necessary to interpret this master author 
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<9” Concert and 
Oratorio. 


SOPRANO. 


For Terms, Dates, &c., address 


WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Here’s news! Read this excerpt from the Middletown 


Daily Times (the punctuation is not mine): 


An incident with a touch of romance became known to the publi 


Thursday night. Mr. Ericsson F. Bushnell, one of the best known 
bass singers ever heard at Goshen, and Miss Bertha Tudor Thomp- 
son, a charming young lady who was one of the piano soloists at the 


May concert given here this year. At that time these two Goshen 
favorites met for the first time. Love in its most violent form took 
possession of these artists and on November 8 their marriage will 


be celebrated 

\nother singer, Mr. Luther Gail 
gers Presbyterian Church (which the same is my choir), 
left a life of single cussedness at high noon yesterday 
(Tuesday), wedding Miss Elizabeth Wilson Woodruff, of 
srooklyn, N. Y 
first-class singer, and THe Mustcat Courter wishes all 
the good things of this world to these young people ! 


a a 


Allen, bass of Rut- 


Allen is a manly, nice fellow, and a 


Emanuel Schmauk’s Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
the Holy Trinity, on West Twenty-first street, has an elab- 
orate musical service every Sunday ; as if this were not 
enough friend Schmauk has a regular monthly praise ser- 
vice, the next one occurring October 24, when the choir 
Sommer, and the 
\dams 


will sing the Sixty-fifth Psalm, by 
* Rainbow of Peace,” a harvest cantata, by Thos 


* * . 


Mr. Emile Andrew Huber has resumed instruction, 


voice and piano, at his roomy studio, 12 East Fifteenth 
street He will give a series of Saturday afternoon 
musicales, which will be duly chronicled in this depart 
ment 

- =“ * 


Richard Burmeister’s comfortable studio on Park 
avenue was the scene last week of a gathering of music 
F 


folk, come to hear a performance of his arrangement o 


the Liszt “Concerto Pathetique,” which, originally for 
two pianos concertante, he has re-arranged for solo, piane 
and orchestra. The piano part was of course done by 


Burmeister, and his Baltimore pupil, young Luther Con 


radi, represented an orchestra of at least 150 men at a 
second piano. It was the universal verdict that here w 


a new piano cuncerto, practically a third Liszt concerto 


which was sure to be effective and should be heard thi 
season 

Those present were, besides the host pianist and Mr 
Conradi, Mr. Charles F. Tretbar, Mr. August Roebbelen 
Mr. Anton Seidl, Mr. Richard Arnold, Mr. August 


Spannuth and the writer. Later some of the veterans 


present grew reminiscent, and Rubinstein and Wieniawski 
Liszt and Wagner, and other famed personages 


could 


stories, 


c younger men 


came in for their share, so that t 


well sit silent 


Hans Kronold. 


Q' PTOBER has been and will continue to be a busy 
month for Mr. Kronold. Last night he played in 
3rooklyn, and left immediately afterward for the Maine 
Festival, where it is to play the “Meistersinger” para 
phrase and the grand fantaisie, “Le Désir,” by Servais 
with the Seid] Orchestra. October 25, 26 and 28 Mr 
Kronold will play in Staten Island, in Chickering Hall, 
New York, and in Bridgeport. The Kronold 
nounced to take place in Newark, October 28, has been 


sridge 


recital, an 


postponed until November 8, on account of the 
port engagement 
Wherever Mr. Kronold has appeared he has been wel 


comed with enthusiasm, and he has received many press 
notices which speak in the highest terms of his technical 
skill, his musical insight and edom from unworthy 
traits that may mar the dignity of his art. As an instance 
we reprint the following from the Brooklyn Citizen of 
September 23: 

Hans Krono then gave tw Dunkler selections on the ‘cello 





Reverie” and “Spinning Song The artist’s execution was won 


derful and his thorough command of the instrument seer 





at times 


is though a human voice we singing, particularly when the 
higher notes were reached In the harmonics he was more than 


pleasing, and it was with reluctance that the audience let him go 





Concerts, Oratorio. 





MARGARET 


GAY LORD, 


SOPRANO. 
220 East 17th Street, New York City. 


Soprano Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, N.Y 


MISS 


EVA HAWKS. 


CONCERT. 


Send for circular to 


L. BLUMENBERG, Manager, 


108 Fifth Avenue, New York. — 
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Banda Rossa Tour. 


ONSIDERABLE curiosity and considerable enthu- 
siasm has been awakened among lovers of repre- 
sentative music by the announcement that this celebrated 
Italian band is here and will give its first concert in the 
Metropolitan Opera House, Friday evening, October .15, 
under the management of the Messrs. Rosenfeld 
There will no doubt be ready response to this announce 


ment, in the way of attendance, if only for the purpose of 


comparing the Red Band of San Severo with the great 
American band we hear so often and the great German 
band, of which we have distinct and grateful recollection 
Sousa, the march king, and Strauss, the waltz king, have 
Will the brilliant young leader, 
From his 


won their laurels here 
Maestro Eugenio Sorrentino, equal them? 
record one may almost decide the question 

Certain enthusiasms, we know, spring from certain soil 
Italy is the natural home of music, and this band has been 
nurtured in an atmosphere of musical enthusiasm, has 
won one prize after another at the various festivals in 
Southern Europe, and, it is expected, will add new lustre 
to the reviving fame of Italy. 

The programs, however, will not consist entirely of 
Italian music 
Leoncavallo, Cavallini and some of the older Italian com 


Jesides the compositions of Mascagni, 


posers, there will be given examples of French and Ger 
man composers. 

The band numbers sixty musicians, and includes eight 
soloists, among them Signor Colaneri, a noted bombar- 
dino player; Fraulein Margarete von Vahsel, court singer 
to the King of Saxony, and Carlotta Stubenrauch, a 
young violinist of German reputation 

Concerts will be given every evening, including Sun 
days, from October 15 to 24, inclusive, with matinees 
Saturday at 2:15 

The programs for the first three concerts are as follows: 





No. 1. 

Overture, William Tell Rossini 
Mefistofele ° ° . Boit 

Prologue and Romance 

Finale 

Fantasia on Garibaldi’s Hymn, for t ) 
Serenade Schubert 
Entrance air from Tannhauser Wagner 


Fri. Margarete m Vahsel 


Cavalleria Rusticana Mascagn 
Prelude. Si ana and Bell Chorus 


Intermezzo. Romance 








Duet (Santuzza and Turidd Finale 
Violin solo, Legend . Wieniawsk 
Carlotta Stubenra 
Scenes Pittoresques Massenet 
March and Serenade 
Angelusand Gypsy dance 
armen.. Bizet 
Prelude. Habanera loreador's Song 
Air (Carmen 
Intermezzo (Act IV Duet. Finale 
No. II 
Overture, La Gazza Ladra we Rossir 
Otello (Act IV.) Verd 
Introduction, Willow Song 
Ave Maria. Finale 
Fiori Napolitan Fantasia for clarinet : Cavallir 
La Trav ata Verd; 


Prelude Grand Duet 
Trio and Finale 


Air, Wehe m 






Marschner 





, from Hans Heilig 
Fraulein Margarete von Vahsel 

I Pagliacci al Leoncavallo 
Prologuue. Serenade. Kell Chorus 


Intermezzo. Duet. Finale 


Violin solo, Spanish Dance ‘ ° Rehfeld 
Carlotta Stubenrauch 
Loin du Bal Gillet 
Mignon (Act I.) ‘ Thomas 
Introduction. Gipsy Dance. Waltz. Romance 


Trio. Finale 


Waltz, Mon Réve Waldteufel 


Overture, Raymond Thomas 
Lucia di Lammermoor, finale Act I Donizett 
Suite, L’Arlesienne Bizet 


Pastorale. Intermezz« 


Minuet. Farando'e 


| with the co-operation of Wm. R. Chapman, will give a 


respect. 


Verdi-Bahio 
. Piccolomini 


Fantaisie for clarinet, on themes from Rigoletto.... 


The Toilers.......... 


Alda (Act IV.)...... voougté eee : cede ceecee CORE 
Trial Scene 
Duet. Finale 
Ride of the Valkyries 
Violin solo, Evening Song ‘ 
Carlotta Stubenrauch 
La Forza del Destin ; ‘ Verdi 
Introduction. Prayer. Romance. Trio. Finale 


Fantaisie for bombardino 


Wagner 


Schumann 


Ricchi 
L’Africaine . Meyerbeer 
Introductory Chorus. Song (Inez 
Septet. Ballad. Finale 

Joins Johnston & Co.—Mr. Albert J. Weber, well- 
known in musical circles here, has become associated with 


R. E. Johnston & Co. as a member of the firm 

Franz Kaltenborn Plays.—Mr. Kaltenborn played solos 
at the opening concert of the Yonkers College of Music, 
also at the Classical School for Girls, Fifth avenue, last 
week, and was obliged to give encores in each case. 


Possible ‘‘ Parsifal.’’—\t rnmored that Anton Seidl, 





‘Parsifal"’ performance in concert form at the Astoria 


about Igecember 28, the date not being definitely fixed. 


Hobart Smock for Troy Vocal._—This fine tenor robusto 
has been engaged for the first concert of the Troy Vocal 


Society, November 10, singing ‘‘Damon and Pythias.” 
Mr. Clement R. Gale, the organist-choirmaster of Calvary 
Episcopal Church, is the new director of. this flourishing 
society 

Arens Pupils in Concert.—Two pupils of Mr. F. X 
Arens gave an interesting concert in Muncie, Ind., on the 
evening of Sept. 22, which was an artistic success in every 
Miss Kathryn Koons, mezzo-soprano, was assisted 
by Louis J. Dochez, one of the best baritones of Indian- 
apolis. 

Owing to the fact that this was the first appearance of Miss 
Koons since graduating from Mr. Arens’ class, it is inter- 
esting to note the press comments, of which the following 
from the Muncie Dazly Times is a specimen 








The rec tthe First Presbyterian Church last evening under 
he dire f Miss Kathryn Koons, Muncie’s peerless singer, was 
‘ sica ch as has not b:en given in this city for a long 

t le critics trom other c'ties who were present and 
ere were several of them, pronounced t ntertainment the equal 
rf y of the kind they have ever atten Music in allits charms 





1 ¢ ; 








d full sway over the large audience from beginning to end 
Miss Koons’ first number was in three parts Thou Art Mine All,’ 
y Bradsky; “In June,” a catchy production, by De Koven, and 


A Norwegian Song a sweet, plaintive air, by Loge She sang al 
i 


to advantage, but Chaminade’s “Summer” drew out her powers, 


and showed her eautiful voice in its best light It was so well 


liked that she was encored, and responded with a catchy ditty 





and’ from Mignon, by Thomas, | 





‘Dost Thou Know That Sweet 


and ** Nymphs and Fauns,"’ by Bemberg, were artistically rendered, 
each being a different style, but both excellently sung. Her last 
solo was “ My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,’’an aria from “ Samson 


and Delilah,” by Saint-Saéns. With the violin obligato Becker's “‘ In 





i "was one of the gems of the evening. The closing 
or was ‘I Feel Thy Angel Spirit,’’ a duet, by Miss Koons and 





Mr. Dochez, whose voices harmonized sweetly and enraptured the 








audience 

Mr. Dochez, of Indianapolis, has a f highly cultivated baritone | 
vi that appeared to its best advantage in closing strains of the | 

'wo Grenadiers,’’ which were to the stirring music of the “‘ Mar- | 
se aise *‘ Margarita,” a tender, beautif ve song, was sung with 
grea ession. By request he sang a selection from “ Rob Roy,” 
the « , which also called forth his fullest and finest tones. Ness- 
er's “It Was Not So to Be” was his last solo. and was sungina 
polished manner ['wo encores were pressed on him, which he hap 


acknowledged 


Antonia H. Sawyer Goes to Maine.—'The following is 
from the Waterville (Me.) 7Zzmes, and will interest the 
friends of the well-known contralto 


The many friends here of Mrs. Antonia H. Sawyer, of New York, 
° 





will be pleased to learn that she will pass Sunday, October 17, in this 


city, and has accepted an invitation to sing at the morning service 
at the Unitarian church on that day. Mrs. Sawyer will be in Maine 


at that time for the Maine Musical Festival, and will stop her 





her return from Bangor. On Maine Day” at the fest 
Sawyer will sing a song written by Miss Emily P. Meader, of this 
ty, and dedicated to Mrs. Sawyer by the author The song was 


t ready at the time the programs for the festival were printed, and 
so was not mentioned therein. 


Mrs. Caroline Eckert Case will substitute for Mrs. Saw- 
yer at Rutgers Presbyterian Church 





FOR SINGERS. 


The Great Problem—Automatic Breath Control— 
solved by EDMUND J. MYER in his book, ** Position 
and Action in Singing.’’ Second Edition out. 

32 EAST 230 STREET, NEW YORK. 


Send for circular 


DAVID MANNES, 


»22VIOLINIS T.ece 
Carne jie Hall, New York. 
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Maine Music Festival. 


VALUABLE service to music is performed by the 
A Pine Tree State in thus bringing together for a 
time its scattered forces. It is of incalculable advantage, 
musically spe aking, for choruses and soloists to be able 
to compare themselves with others, an! to have their 


musical insight increased by hearing symphonies and ora 


| torios interpreted by famous artists 


The festival has been planned on broad lines, as may 
be seen by the programs in the festival book. The book 
itself is worthy of more than a passing notice, being ar 
tistically illustrated and well made up, under the direction 
of Mrs. William R. Chapman, wife of the director-in-chief 
of the festival. To her, to Mrs. Marian True Gehring, to 
Miss Annie Norton Baldwin, and to other public-spirited 
indebted for 


women Mr. Chapman expresses himself 


assistance in this important undertaking The general 
manager of the festival is Homer Nathaniel Chase 

[he animating spirit of the festival is shown in the fol 
lowing passage from the admirable introduction by Prof 


Henry L 


“In order that people may be educated in the appre- 


Chapman, Bowdoin College 

ciation of music it is necessary that they should have the 
opportunity to hear it adequately and impressively ren 
dered. The works of the great writers may be read by 
the fireside, and the public libraries of to-day offer them 
freely to nearly everyone. * * * But it is not so with 
the works of the great composers, who are certainly not 


inferior as embodiments of intellectual and 


artistic power, 
and who contribute not less to our spiritual culture and 
enjoyment. The compositions of Handel and Bach and 
Mozart and Haydn and Beethoven and Mendelssohn can 
be apprehended and enjoyed only as they are translated 
into sound by the gifted and trained singer, the well bal- 
anced chorus, the delicate and massive harmonies of the 
orchestra, all working tog:ther to body forth to our ap 
prehension the spiritual product.” 

Among the singers who will appear are Nordica, Lillian 
Blauvelt, Antonia H 
Miss Lilian Carllsmith, Mrs. Jennie King-Morrison, 
Heinrich Meyn, Dr. Carl E. Dufft, Gwylym Miles, John 
M. Fulton and Evan Williams 

The orchestra is composed of seventy 
of them from the Seidl Orchestra, of New York, with 
Wasgatt, 
of Bangor, the violinist, is concertmaster of the Maine 


Sawyer, Grace Genevieve Couch, 


musicians, many 


Carlos Hasselbrink as concertmaster. Oscar E 
Orchestra, which is composed of the best musicians in the 
State, and is combined for this occasion with the New 
York orchestra 

October 14, 15, 16; 


The festival dates are Bangor 


Portland, October 18, 19, 20 


Choral Works for Sale. 


HE Indianapolis Music 


having decided not to repeat any works previously 


Festival Association 


given, offers for sale the following choral works, all in good 
condition, having been used but one season 


Requiem (Verdi), 474 copies; ‘* Stabat Mater” (Rossini), 
4136 copies ; ‘Loreley’ (Mendelssohn), 518 copies; ‘St. 











Paul” (Mendelssohn), 275; ‘‘ Hymn of Praise” (Mendels 
sohn), 381; ‘*Crez ’ (Haydn), 325; ‘Samson and 
Delilah” (Saint-Saéns), 317; ‘‘ Fair Helen” (Bruch), 290; 


selections from ‘* Lohengrin,’ Meistersinger, ‘* Tann- 
hiuser Rienzi,” &c., 300; Choral Fantaisie ( Beethoven), 
304; ** Swan and Skylark” (Goring Thomas), 348 Tann- 
hauser March,” 482; ‘Flight into Egypt,” 368; **‘ Unfold 
Ye Portals,” 393; besides many smaller works 








All these books will be sold very cheaply to associations 
or choral societies. Offers are invited for all, or part of 
them. Address O. R 
ciation, Indianapolis. 


Johnson, Secretary Festival Asso- 


Fedora.—The opera ‘‘ Fedora,” by Umberto Giordano, 
composer of *‘ Andre Chenier,” will be produced at the 
Teatro Lirico, Milan, during the latter part of this month 

& i 


HELEN BUCKLEY, 


SOPRANO. 
James Ha Pops" Crystal Palace, Queen's Hall 
Imperial Institute and prominent American concerts 
ORATORIO, CONCERTS AND SONG RECITALS 
Address 140 East 53d Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





London, St 





J. H. PHIPPS 


PHIPPS & CAMPIGLIO, 


PROPRIETORS OF 


he Phipps Musical ana Lyceum Bureau, - 


GENERAL AMUSEMENT AGENTS, 
HARDMAN HALL, No. 138 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. CITY. 


P. F. CAMPIGLIO. 


Correspondence solicited from Churches, 


> Sunday Schools, Choral Societies, Lodges, 
Clubs, Asylums, Bazars, Hospitals, &c. 
ye We are the recognized agents not only 


of the leading Vocal and Instrumental 
Artists now prominent before the public, 
but also of the ablest representatives of all 
the various musical and literary branches 
of entertainment. 

No connection with any other agency. 


TELEPHONE : No. 2717 18th Street. 














New York Symphony Society.—The subscription sales 
for the five afternoon and evening concerts will begin Mon- 
day, October 18. On and after Tuesday, October 26, the 
will be open to new subscribers. The concerts of 
November 5 and 6 will commemorate in a measure the 
death of Mendelssohn, who will have been dead ‘fifty years 
on November 4. Soloists engaged for the season are 
Madame Melba, Antoinette Trebelli, Ysaye, Bispham and 
Marteau. 

£. C. Towne.—A deserved compliment is paid by the 
Washington Star to this excellent tenor who will sing in 
‘‘The Messiah” concert to be given at Christmas by the 


Choral Society of that city. Under date of September 27 
the Star says: 


lists 


The most exacting critic could hardly ask for a better rendition of 


the tenor and bass parts than will be given by our prime favorites, | 


E. C. Towne and Ericsson Bushnell, who have beer secured Mr. 
Towne is an old friend whose every coming only increases our ad- 
miration of his clear, strong, vibrant tenor voice and his intelligent 
reading of the role. His singing of the part of Stegmund in Bruch’s 
Arminius with the society last May will be long remembered 

Samuel Blight Johns Sings.—The Indianapolis Sen/ine/ 
of recent date had this to say of Mr. Johns’ singing: 

A miscellaneous program was rendered at the matinee musical 
yesterday. A vocal selection, ** Before the Dawn,” by G. W. Chad- 
wick, was sung by Mr. Samuel Blight Johns, and was one of the 
most pleasing numbers on the program. He responded toa very 
warm applause with a second selection. * * * 
sessed of one of the sweetest of voices, under such perfect control 
that his expression is remarkable 

The Evansville (Ind.) Courter also said: 

Evans Hall was well filled last night by an intelligeut and appre- 
ciative audience to listen to Handel's “Messiah.” * * * In Mr. 
Blight Johns the Oratorio Society brought forward an 
his first recitative, 


Samuel 
excellent tenor, who captured the audience by 
“Comfort ye my people,” 


was heard tothe greatest advantage. The audience was completely 


to the loud applause he had to repeat. 
The New York Ladies’ Trio.—For charming, refined 
and artistic results, both in the way of classic and popular 


ensemble work, as well as in solo appearances, the New | 


York Ladies’ Trio has, in the season just passed, established 
itself as a standard by which all similar organizations 
among the fair sex may be judged, jnst as the Kneisel 
Quartette is the standard among men. 

The personnel of the trio is a remarkably fortuitous one, 
consisting as it does of Miss Dora Valesca Becker, violin- 
ist; Mme. Flavie Van den Hende, ‘cellist, and Miss Mabel | 
Phipps, pianist, each an accomplished solo artist, a point 
that is much appreciated by the arrangers of concerts. 

This organization will be in even greater prominence be- 
fore the public this season than it was last, having secured 


Mr. Johns is pos- | 


which was sung exceedingly well; but it | 
was in the aria, ** Thou shalt break them,”’ in which his strong voice | 
| Mr. Coursen is a resident of Portland, Ore., and is a mu- | 
carried away by his energetic delivery of the same, and in response | 


the efficient management of Mr. Remington Squire, who 
will look after its interests exclusively. They will be heard 
in a large number of local events as usual, but will also 
make several short tours in the West. 


Some Van Yorx Engagements.—-Mr. Victor Thrane, 
Mr. Van Yorx’s manager, has just completed negotiations 
for the popular tenor’s services in ‘‘ The Messiah” Decem- 
ber 20, 21 and 22, in Milwaukee, Chicago and St. Louis re- 
spectively. He recently sang in Goshen with the Vocal 
Society, anent which we quote: 

Mr. Van Yorx made his first appearance before a Goshen audience 
last evening. He possesses a good tenor voice, which shows a 
marked degree of cultivation, and his singing was highly com- 
mended. Mr. Yorx, like his predecessor, responded to an encore 
—Daily Press. 

“ Love’s Rhapsodie’"’ was next rendered by Mr. W. T. Van Yorx, 
tenor, it being his first appearance before a Goshen audience. He 
made an unequivocal success last night. He has a voice of agree- 

able quality, and it is hoped that he may be heard here again in 

future concerts by the society.—/ndependent Republican 
W. T. Van Yorx, the tenor, sang very nicely a song, ** Rhapsodie,"’ 
dedicated to the singer by Bartlett. 

Mrs. Jones and Mr. Van Yorx are new to Goshen audiences and 

were received with favor.—Middletown Argus. 


Another Barber Recital.—A most successful and thor- 
oughly artistic recital was given on Tuesday evening, Sep- 
tember 28, at the Astoria Athletic Hall, Astoria, L. I., by 
Mr. William H. Barber, the well-known pianist. The pro- 
gram was listened to by a large and appreciative audience, 
and was so much enjoyed that Mr. Barber has been re- 
quested to give a series of recitals there later in the season. 
The following was the program 


a eer ; eosee Handel 
Sonata, op. 27, No. 2 (Moonlight) Beethoven 
I Love Thee Grieg 


Wagner-Bende] 
. Rubinstein 

. Moszkowski 

. Tschaikowsky 
Schumann-Liszt 


Siegmund’s Liebesgesang................ 
Barcarolle, in A minor 
| Etincelles.. 
Chanson triste 
Widmung. ; 
Impromptu, in F sharp major 
| Scherzo, from sonate 
Valse, in C Sharp minor 
| Intermezzo 
7S 6” eee q 
Liebestraum, No. 3... 
| Petite Valse Favorite.......... 
Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 12.. 


Edgar E. Coursen.—Mr. Edgar E. Coursen’s pipe organ 
arrangement of Grieg’s Triumphal March, from ‘Sigurd 
Jorsalfar,” has been bought by the Oliver Ditson Company. 


Chopin 


Stavenhagen 
Schubert-Liszt 


Liszt 





sician of more than ordinary attainments, being an excep- 
tional pianist, organist and violinist. He was a pupil of 
| Henry Schradieck when this great pedagogue was at the 
| helm of the Leipsic Conservatory. 


Miss Jean Taylor.—The colony of musical students in 
| New York is to have a valuable and interesting addition in 
the person of Miss Jean Taylor, of Louisville, Ky., who, be- 
sides, being a girl of great personal beauty, is a violinist of 
marked ability. She is a niece of the famous ‘‘ Bob” Taylor 
who fiddled himself into the gubernatorial chair, being twice 
Governor of Tennessee. Miss Taylor comes to New York to 
complete her musical education. 
Adele Laeis Baldwin.—This distinguished contralto has 
returned to this city after a very interesting trip abroad, 
where she has been resting since last April. Mrs. Baldwin 


during her absence visited Paris, Berlin, Munich, Dresden, 
Naples, Gibraltar and other places of interest. She will be 
heard in many concerts during this season. Her studio is 
in Carnegie Hall, where she devotes part of her time to 
vocal instruction. 

A Pupil of Victor Harris.—Miss Julia H. Henry, who 
has attracted much attention in New York society by her 
musical gifts, is a pupil of the well-known vocal teacher 
Victor Harris. Miss Henry shows special ability in in- 
terpreting Brahms. Her repertory is extensive, including 
many difficult songs by the best German, French and Eng 
lish composers. 

Lewis B, Armstrong’s Half-hour Talks.- 
York Collegiate Institute, 241 Lenox avenue, Mr 
eight lectures, beginning Octo- 
** The Voice,” ‘* The Vocal In- 


‘*Vocal Hygiene,” ** Ex 


At the New 
Arm- 
strong will give a series of 
ber 13, on these subjects: 
strument,” ‘* Song and Speech,” 
‘* Bodily Expression,” 
Several vocalists who have studied 


pression,” ‘*Vocal Expression,” 
‘* Verbal Expression.” 
with prominent teachers here have recently gone to him 
and are loud in praise of his rational method. Mr. Arm- 


strong’s season opens promisingly 


Mrs. Bloodgood at Toronto. —‘Vhis well-known con- 
tralto appeared as soloist with the Kneisel Quartet at To 
ronto last Thursday evening. Here are some flattering 
notices 

A thoroughly musical audience, and yet a very smart one, 
little Assoc.ation Hall last night at .we third, and per 


was pres 


ent in the cozy 


haps the most enjoyable of the Toronto Chamber Music Association's 


concerts The exquisite music of the Kneisel Quartet was treat 
indeed, while the soloist of the evening, Mrs. Katherine Bloodgood 
of New York, claimed the hearts of her audience, first by her charm 
ing presence and then completely winning them wit her € 
sympathetic and alluring voice 

Cf tall and graceful figure, with dark hair and eyes, the artist was 
immensely smart in her geranium-red tulle gowr The corsage 
blouse, was held by a golden belt, studded th rubies, while the 
whole was decorated with many rows of narrow satin ribbon, sa 
the Spanish flounce, which was caught here and there with garland 
only of the ribbon Black poppies at shoulder and belt, and black 
gloves and black sprey in the dark coiffure were the f ng 
touches of an “altogether” dist tly 

Mrs. Bloodgood’s songs were greeted with a ause and an encore 
at once demanded and gracefully recognized, a shower of bouqnets 
of American Beauty roses being the offering of the association to 
La Belle Americaine.—/)atly Mail and Empire, Toront 

Mrs. Bloodgood, of New York, has a clear ell-trained vice, wit 
which, and a personality of decided charm, she made a very favor 
able impression.—Toronto World 

Mrs. Katherine Bloodgood, contralto, of New York, possesses 
magnificent voice and a stage presence that greatly resemb tha 
of Madame Vanderveer-Green The style of the twe« ocalists 
also similar.—Globe, Toront 


George W. Fergusson Abroad.—The baritone George 
W. Fergusson is meeting with great artistic success on the 
concert tour with Patti, in England. We quote some of 
the latest criticisms 
There were two other it 


Mr. George W 


ems before Madame Patti made her first 


appearance Fergusson, a baritone, with a voice of 
admirably under command, gave the recitative and 


Herodiade,’ 


splendid timbre, 
aria “ Vision Fugitive,’ 
that put him immediately on 
Daily Mercury, Plymouth, England 


in a manner 
Western 


from Massenet’s 


terms with the audience 


Mr. George W. Fergusson has a powerful and well-trained bari 
tone voice, and withal an excellent meth« in ballad singing, his 


enunciation being particularly distinct The French song from 


Massenet’s * Herodiade”™ 
sung, with much passion and earnestness. He 


“ Vision Fugitive was very effectively 


was also very suc 





ARNOLD KUTNER, 
TENOR 
Oratorio, Concert and Voice Culture. 
Pupil of Professor Julius Hey, Berlin (teacher 
of Kiafsky, Olitzka, Kutscherra, Dippel and other 
great artists) 18 East 23d street, New York. 


KATE STELLA BURR, 
Instruction—Piano and Organ. 
Accompanist, Song Interpretation Organist- 
director Grace M. E. Church 
133 West 88d street, New York. 


instruction in all 





Conductor of 
Vocal and Piano 


r sopc ff > - 
THE MISSES CRAWFORD, 

89 Joralemon St., Brooklyn Heights, N. Y., Ss 
offer an attractive home to parents desiring to give 
their daughters the e* icational and musical ad- 
vantages of New York 21d Brooklyn with all home 
considerations. Use of pianos, musical and mis- 
cellaneous library. Circulars containing details 
and references 


Tivoitt Orera 


MARIE MILDRED MARSH, 


FROEHLICH SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


Under the auspicesof ANTON SEIDL 


LOUIS KOEMMENICH, 


GEORGE E. LASK, 
TAGE DIRECTOR 


Grand or Comic Opera. 


Season 1897-98. 


: HENRY K. HADLEY, 
2117 Madison Avenue, New York. 
Thorough 


branches. 
S. FROFHLICH, Director. 


Moe. 
the Brooklyn Saengerbund. 


Studio at 337 First Street, 
Brooklyn, N Y 


Harpist. 


VICTOR CLODIO, 


Houses, SAN Francisco, CAL. 


Com poser— Violinist. 
Instruction, Theory of Music 
Musica! Director St. Paul's School, 
Garden City, L.I 


von FEILITZSCH, 
Vocal Instruction. 
119 West 41st Street, New York 


HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 


Boston ae Orchestra, 
Music Hall, 


FREDERIC REDDALL, 

Voice Production and Art of Singing. 
Church, Concert, Opera, Oratorio 
Pouch Gallery, 


Studio: j 
No. 345 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 


Mr. PARSON PRICE, 
Voice Culture. 
18 East 17th Street, New York 
“I can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price's 
knowledge of the voice, both male and female, and 
his style of singing. entitle him to a high rank 
among teachers.” MANUEL GARCIA 


EMMA K. DENISON, 


Boston, Mass - ‘ 
Vocal Instruction 


138 Fifth Avenue, Hardman Hall, New York 
J. J. BERGEN, 
Solo Tenor 
Seco..d Collegiate Church, New York ; Washing 
ton Street Synagogue, Newark. For engagements 


of the Théatre des Italiens 
Vocal and Operatic Studio. 
Italian, German and French 
111 East 59th Street, New York 


ILU OTTE a 
Pianist. LULU A. I pal iw Miss JENNY WALKE address 135 West 44th Street, New York 
Will takea limited number of pupils. ; prano. ‘ Col 5 
tej : - Instruction. Also management of Concerts, Musi- oloratura Soprano. i - »7PINGER 
Steinway Hall, New York ar ~ toe zs Salon, Concert, Church. Pupils accepted. Pupil D. A. CLIPPINGER, 
51 and 657 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. of Lablache. 539 Fulton Street, Wissner Studio. Voice Production and the Art of Singing. 


MISS MARIE GESELSCHAP, 





148 Stuyvesant Avenue, Brooklyn. 


Room 40 Kimball! Hall, Chicago, II 





PIANIST, 
Address, either 31 Leopold street, Munich, or 
Concert Direction Eugen Stern, Berlin, 18 Kénigin 
Augvsta st 


MAX BENDHEIM, 
Vocal! Instruction 
Studio 9 Fifth avenue, New York. Reception 
ye 11-12. Tuesday, Wednesday, Friday, Satur- 
jay. 


Mrs. GEORGE BENEDICT 
CARPENTER, Season 1897-98. 


Director of MUSICAL ARTISTS. 
ta 8 Hall, Chicago, II. 
Representing the Wolfsohn Bureau of New York 
in Chicago and the West. 


CONRAD WIRTZ, 
Solo Pianist. 
Teacher of Piano, Harmony and Theory. 
2166 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
Engagements desired for Concerts and Musicales. 


WALTER JEROME BAUSMANN, 


Vocal Instruction and Choral Conductor. 


26 East 23rd Street (Madison Square), New York. 





FERDINAND FECHTER, 


Baritone. 
Exponent of Prof. Hey’s Anatomic Physiological 
Voice Development. 
146 East 74th Street, New York. 


Mrs. BELLA THOMAS-NICHOLS, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pupil of Signor E. Delle Sedie, of Paris. 
Italian Method. 
123 West 39th Street, New York 


SERENO R. FORD, 
Piano, Organ, Theory, 
Stamford, Conn. 


Miss ELIZABETH BOYER, 
Contralto 


Also Vocal Instruction. 
587 Fifth Avenue, New York 


THE DAUDELIN SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC, 
Joseru EMILE DADUELIN, Director. 
7 Park Square, Boston, Mass 


Fall term opens September 7, 1897 


SAMUEL BLIGHT JOHNS, 
Tenor. 
Cencert, Oratorio, Musicales 
113 West 115th Street, New York City 


EMILE ANDREW HUBER, 
Solo Pianist. 


Instruction—Voice and Piano 
12 East 15th Street, New York City 
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cessful in Frances Allitson’s song, “Wilt Thou Take Me for Thy 
?”"— Western Morning News, Plymouth, England 


The baritone, Mr. Geo. W. Fergusson, is a name new to us, but he 
has a fine voice, with a ring of true passion in it, and he sang an air 
from Massenet's “ Herodiade"’ with admirable fervor.— Yorkshire 
Post, September 28, 1807. 


Slave 


Mr. George W. Fergusson, a newcomer, with a refined method and 


a suggestion of being at home on the stage, it must suffice to say, 
created an excellent effect with Massenet's “ Vision Fugitive’ and 
Allitson’s “* Wilt Thou Take Me for Thy Slave?’’—Leeds Mercury, 
September 28, 18Q7 

Lillian Blauvelt.— Lillian Blauvelt will leave to-morrow 
for Bangor, where she will sing at the Festival. On Sat- 
urday and Monday she will be heard in concerts in Port- 
land. Early in November Miss Blauvelt will sing with the 
Lyric Club of Milwaukee, and later will fill engagements 
in Minneapolis and St. Paul, and also with the Thomas 
Symphony Orchestra in Toledo. 


Dyna Beumer’s First Concert. 
the charming young soprano, who arrived last week from 
Antwerp, will give a concert at the Astoria on the evening 
of November 9. The sale of tickets for this concert will 
begin on October 15 at Schuberth’s and at all the leading 
ticket offices. Forthe occasion Madame Beumer will have 
the assistance of Paolo Gallico, pianist; Emilio de Gogorza, 
baritone, and the Seidl Orchestra. 


Miss Grace Preston.—The first song recital given by this 
talented young contraito this season took place Tuesday 


evening, October 5, in Unity Hall, Hartford. For once the 


Mme. Dyna Beumer, 


. . . ] 
Hartford audience waxed warm with becoming enthusiasm 


over a meritorious recital. Here are some press notices 

Miss Grace Preston gave a delightful chamber concert in Unity 
A good sized audience of friends and music 
Miss Preston's voice 


Hall, Tuesday evening 
lovers enjoyed the carefully chosen program 
$s acontralto of great purity and considerable volume and power 


Her selections included Sullivan's “Lost Chord” and three from 
Wagner—" Traume, ‘Schiaf Holdes Kind and Schmerzen.’ 
Among her encores was “ Annie Laurie.""—Hart/ford Daily 7imes 


A delightful chamber concert was given last evening in Unity 
Hall by Miss Grace Preston, assisted by Miss Harriet Stowe John- 
Miss Marie Mr. S. Clarke Lord. Miss 


has a contra 


son, Seymour Bisse and 


Preston to voice of 





which has been weli trained. She sings with ease and 


and has a charming way of treating the audience as her :riends 





w the fine points of her voice, 








Her numbers were well selected 

especially Sul.ivan’s ** Lost Chord,” with organ accompaniment, and 
three short selections from Wagner, l'raume,” “Schlaf Holdes 
Kind and “Schmerzen,” and her encores, especi Annie 
Laurie were very pleasing The audience appl hearti.y 
throughout, and some handsome flowers were presented Hartford 


Daily Courant 

A Von Klenner Pupil Again.—The distinguished suc- 
cess that always follows the work of any pupil of Mme 
Katherine Evans Von Klenner has been recently empha- 
sized in a marked degree by Miss Beatrice Maltman at St. 
Louis. ‘The following notices include those from the lead- 
ing St. Louis papers, and describe fairly this talented 


young soprano’s gifts and career 








The performance of “Midsummer Night’s Dream" was delight 
fully given at Suburban Park last evening The cast was re 
markably good, including Marie Wainwright, Lawrence Hanley, 
Edmund Lyons, Gretchen Lyons, and among the singers Beatrice 
Maltman, whose g voice rang out with thrilling 
effect in the various roles St. Louis Repu 

rhe revival of Shakespeare's ““Midsummer Nignt’s Dream,” under- 
taken for a charitable object on August 2 at Madison Square Gar 
len, was a very enjoyable event. A ng the cast was Miss Beatrice 
Maltman, who made a very beautifu tuneful fairy New York 
DramaticMirror 

Miss Maltman’s singing in “Midsummer Night's Dream” at the 
Suburban is truly delightful A voice pure in quality and with 
greatest ease, the high tones being particularly effective St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat 

William Edward -Mulligan at Lenox, Mass. — At the 


residence of Mrs. R. C. Greenleaf, *‘Windyside,” a most 
unique and artistic musicale was given last week. The 
soloists were Mrs. Grenville Snelling and Mr. Wm. Edward 
Mulligan, the famous organist of St. Mark’s Church, New 
York city, who played both the organ and piano in charm- 
ingly selected solos, showing him to possess remarkable 
versatility in the direction of either instrument. Very few 
homes have such beautiful accessories for music as this 
attractive spot, the spacious music room, totally devoid 
of hangings and rugs, containing a fine two-manual Roose- 
velt organ and a grand Steinway, which offered to the dis- 
tinctly fashionable audience present a most unexpected 
surprise. 

Mrs. Snelling’s singing of Bemberg’s 
Sylvains” was full of grace and power, while her phrasing 
and enunciation in the cantilene of Joncieres was such a 
source of delight to the assemblage that she was obliged 
to repeat this number. Miss Gaertner played in fine style, 
her ‘cello singing with sympathetic warmth; particularly 
good was the tarantelle by Kretzell. Mr. Mulligan ac- 
companied with his usual finish. 


‘‘Nymphs et 


The Jeanne Franko Trio.—At the first concert of the 
Jeanne Franko Trio, which is to take place on October 26, 
the Trio in A minor of Giuseppe Frugatta, and the third 
Trio in A minor (op. 155), by Joachim Raff, will be given. 
Miss Sarah Martin Gribbin, saprano, will sing **‘ Chanson 
d’ Avril” by Bizet. Carl Bernhard, baritone, will be heard 


in two numbers from the cyclus—‘‘ Trompeter Von Sakkin 
gen,” by Hugo Briiikler. This will be the first public per- 
formance of these songs (if we mistake not) in America. 
The Jeanne Franko Trio comprises the following artists : 
Jeanne Franko, Celia Schiller and Hans Kronold. 


Another Engagement for Giles.—Mr. E. Ellsworth 
Giles, tenor, has been engaged as soloist by the Tremont 
Choral Society for November 12 

Mrs. Serena Swabacker.—Mrs. Serena Swabacker, so- 
prano, of Chicago, who has been in Paris with Marchesi for 
a year, returned on the Fiirst. Bismarck, and has left for 
Chicago 

Eppinger Conservatory Concert.--On account of the 
death of Louis Eppinger, the composer and conductor, and 
brother of Samuel Eppinger, director of the conservatory, 
the concert announced has been postponed. 

Delevan Howland, Conductor.—Mr. Delevan Howland, 
who for several years past has been conducting choral 
societies and amateur orchestral and operatic organizations 
in suburban towns, can be engaged for this season by one 
or two such societies in or near New York 


Heinrich Meyn.—Heinrich Meyn, the well-known bari- 
tone, is again in New York preparing for a busy season in 
church and concert work. His teaching hours are already 
well filled, and his pupils will find him as earnest as ever in 
advancing their interests 

The New York Ladies’ Trio.—'The 
Trio is now under the management of Remington Squire. 
The prospects for the coming season are exceptionally 


New York Ladies’ 


promising. 
John Lavine.—Mr. John Lavine, the well-known man 
ager, will handle all the business in the concert line of 


Xaver Scharwenka, the pianist, who has a few dates open 


after the close of his Pacific Coast dates, on October 23 


Celia Schiller Recitals.—Celia Schiller, pianist, is in 
New York at present, and she will give recitals on 
| November 8 and 15. Miss Schiller is a member of the 


great purity and ample power, | 


correciness, | 


Jeanne Franko Trio, and will be heard in the chamber 
music concerts of that well-known organization 
Ferdinand Fechter Arrives. 


ponent of the method of Professor Julius Hey for the de- 


Ferdinand Fechter, ex- 
velopment of the voice, arrived in New York on Friday, 


October 8, on the steamer St. Louis. Mr. Fechter will re- 
sume his teaching at once at his studio, 146 East Seventy- 
fourth street 


Van den Hende’s Engagements.——Miss Flavie Van den 
Hende, the Belgian ‘cellist, who has played with success 
with many of our best orchestras, has been engaged for a 
recital in Brooklyn on Wednesday, October 13. Miss Van 


den Hende will also be heard on Saturday, October 19, at 


|a recital with the 4olian in New York 


Gwylym Miles, the young baritone, will 
this 


Gwylym Miles. 
sing at the Maine 
engaged to sing in Chicago with the Apollo Club, and in 
Milwaukee the Arion Society. Mr. Miles 
tempting offer to travel with the Sousa Band this season, 


Festival week. He has also been 


with had a 
but was obliged to decline, on account of his church posi- 
tion and numerous important concert engagements 

David Mannes Returns.—Mannes arrived on the Bar 
barossa from Bremen last Friday, having spent the sum- 
mer studying the violin with Halir in Berlin, who took a 
great interest in the young American, playing duos with 
him, &c. He 
be heard frequently this season 

Riesberg Pupils from Atlanta, Ga. 
Stewart and Faith Dorsey (the lattera daughter of Judge 
Dorsey) have arrived from Atlanta, to pursue the study 
of piano harmony with Mr. Riesberg. They were both 
former pupils of Signor Randegger, of the Southern city, 


has already several engagements, and will 


Misses Estelle 


and their teacher speaks of them and their talent in terms 
of praise. 

Katharine Ruth Heyman, the Pianist. 
graceful young pianist has promise of a fine season, having 
several engagements booked, among them one at the Asto- 
ria, where, with the Seidl Orchestra, she will play the Hun- 
Her tour last 


This brilliant and 


garia Fantaisie on November 9 season with 


Hubermann is still fresh inthe mind of the musical world. 


Jennie Hoyle.—Jennie Hoyle, the young violinist, who 
is now on a concert tour with the Sousa Band, will make 
her first New York appearance on the evening of Novem- 
ber 1 in the Astoria Music Hall. The occasion isa charity 
concert for which the Seidl Orchestra has also been engaged. 
Miss Hoyle has a large number of engagements booked for 
the coming season. 

Eddy’s New Photograph.—Decidedly the best photo- 
graph we have ever seen of the celebrated international 
organist, Mr. Clarence Eddy now adorns one of the edito- 
rial rooms of THE Musica Courter. 


New York College of Music.—Mr. Alexander Lambert, 
director of the New York College of Music, has concluded 
all arrangements for the large orchestral concert which 
will mark the tenth anniversary of his directorship of the 
college, and which is to be given in Carnegie Hall on Nov. 
19. Mr. Lambert will have the assistance of Walter Dam- 
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rosch and the Symphony Orchestra. Among those who 
will appear as soloists are the Misses Terrel, Campbell 
Smith, Friedberg, Beckwith and little Gussie Zuckerman, 
and Masters Graboff and Buerger. Many applications for 
seats have already been received, as it is well known that 
all of the concerts which Mr. Lambert has given in Car 
negie and other concert halls have invariably tested the 
seating capacity of the houses 

Edmund J. Myers’ ‘Position and Action.’’—The 
edition of this work is This speaks volumes 
Not to have read the book is to be 


second out. 
for its practical merits. 
behind the times. 

The Yersin Sisters. 
thors of the Phono-Rhythmic method of French pronuncia 
tion, accent and diction, have arrived in this city, as already 


The Misses Yersin, of Paris, au 


noticed, and are residing permanently at 56 West Fiftieth 
street 

Francis Fischer Powers.—Mr 
Carnegie Hall are nearly completed, and the public may 
look for something at once artistic and unique when 
thrown open for the first time at his reception, October 22, 


Powers’ new studios in 


from 4 to 7, for which invitations have been issued 


Albert Ross Parsons’ Critical Classes. 
of Mr. Albert Ross Parsons’ critical 
nounced. The programs present a fine selection of new 
compositions, besides a liberal distribution of the classics 
There are four series in New York suburban 
classes in Jersey City, Peekskill and Stamford 
Burmeister Engaged.—Richard been 
engaged for the Symphony concerts of December 17 and 
18 in Cincinnati, Mr Stucken, conductor, 


and will play the F minor concerto by Chopin 


The fifth sea- 


son classes is an 


besides the 


Burmeister has 


Frank van der 


Siloti’s Engagements.—Siloti will arrive in this city in 
the early part of January, and will be heard in the Astoria 
concert of January 13, under the conductorship of Anton 
by Liszt, a 


Seidl. He will play the ‘‘ Wanderer Fantaisie,’ 


composition which Siloti has made one of his specialties, 


and in the interpretation of which he is said to be unex- 
celled. He has been engaged for four concerts with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra and will also be heard with 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. He has been en- 


| gaged for a number of concerts by the Thomas Orchestra, 


and later in the season Silot: will make an extended recital 


| tour. 


Lilian Carlismith.—Miss Lilian Carllsmith, one of the 


most artistic and popular of well-known contraltos, has re 
turned from a long summer vacation and will begin her 


season of concert work with the Maine Festival. Miss 
Carlismith will sing in six of the ten festival concerts. 
Miss Carllsmith is located, as heretofore, at the St. Cloud 


Hotel and is under the management of Remington Squire 

Margaret Gaylord, the Soprano. 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, this young woman is sure to 
She came here a stranger last 


As the new soprano of 


be in evidence this season. 
April and secured her present prominent position by sheer 
force of merit, and there were a hundred applicants for the 
Miss Gaylord was prominent in Toronto, Can 
Buffalo, 


remained several years, and she is 


place, too 
ada; then Lafayette Church (Presbyterian), of 
obtained her, where she 
now permanently here. She has sung much in concert and 
opera as well, her Yum-Yum being a dainty and unique 
Allied to voice of much expressiveness are in- 
This com 


character 
telligence and temperament and, youth as well 
bination is certain to succeed, and the charming singer may 


look forward to easily won prominence tn the metropolis. 


A Cablegram. 


LONDON MUSICAL 
October 9 


Lepage , the well-known tenor, scored a big success 


COURIER, | 
1S8U7 } 


OFFICE 


at his début in Covent Garden as Faust 


Engagements of Accompanists. 
been 


some of their 


Hik following have closed” by 


R. E. Johnston & Co. for 


engagements 


svloists 


T 


For Gérardy \ime Lachaume 
For Ysaye Carlos Sobrino 
For Nordica EK. Romayne Simmons 
For Plancon Hubert de Blanck 


Honor to Whom Honor Is Due. 
N the interest of justice we wish most emphati- 
cally to contradict a statement (purporting to be a 
telegram from Berlin) which appeared last week in several 
daily papers, to the effect that Miss Leonora Jackson was 
the first American (of either sex) to win the much coveted 
Grand Mendelssohn Prize. 

That high honor belongs to Miss Geraldine Morgan, the 
eminent violinist, and conductor of the Joseph Joachim 
School of Violin Playing in this city. Miss Morgan gained 
this distinction in 1886, competing with forty artists from 
all parts of Europe. ‘The following is a copy of the card 
sent at the time by Prof. Joseph Joachim, notifying Miss 
Morgan's family of the decision of the judges: ‘I con- 
gratulate you on dear Geraldine’s well merited success; she 
has been victorious.—JosEPH JoAcHIm.” 
































ACTORS AND THE POORHOUSE, 


ITHIN the last few weeks one actor made his way into an almshouse and 

two died in conspicuous poverty. Of course this is acommonplace of 

stage history. Probably the majority of actors have died in asylums, hos- 

pitals, garretsor the gutter. Such an ending was not unexpected nor illogical 

in the old days when the tribe of strolling players overran the land, nor in 

the more recent days when wages came to ‘‘three-pence and a share of the 
candle ends.”’ 

But the condition of the players has improved. They are better paid. 
They are more considerately treated. There is not held to be—theoretically, 
at all events—an inherent ignominy in playing parts. Now and then players 
are knighted or decorated with the lavender ribbon of the Legion d’Honneur. 
Now and then the actresses marry into the peerage or get themselves wedded 
to millionaires. We might imagine that they had taken a definite step away 
from the almshouse. 


But have they ? 

Do we not find that the old tales of the mortifications and hardships of the 
tribe are repeating themselves? If of old they were hunted by beadles from 
towns and villages, if they lay abed because their clothes had been seized for 
rent, if they pulled up turnips in the field to stay their hunger, in these latter 
days they are hunted by creditors and are fain to stay their hunger with 
‘‘free lunch” and such indifferent fare as peanuts and whiskey. 

The rise in social estimation has been only for a few—for the Irvings and 
Trees and Drews and Solomon Smith Russells, and their rise has been due to 
extraneous causes rather than to their histrionic triumphs. And then there 
have always been these exceptions, from the days of Roscius to the days of 
poor ‘‘ Perdita”’ Robinson. 

The great majority of players have gone their ways from the stage to the 
tavern, from the almshouse to the hospital. 


am 
+ * 


Why should this be ? 

Is there something in the trade of mumming that brings a man and woman 
down, that deprives thein of the intelligence with which the ordinary man 
and woman conduct their affairs ? 

Percy Fitzgerad has argued on this point that the fault lies with the 
irregularity of employment and the uncertainty of the wage. 

It might be more subtly argued, however, that the fault is not in the 
habits and customs of the trade, but in the players themselves. In other 
words, mumming does not deprive man or woman of the intelligence with 
which ordinary men and women conduct the affairs of life, but, on the other 
hand, the people who go into the business of playing parts never at any 
time possessed this intelligence. 

. 7 * 

The craft of acting, then, attracts to it those who are unfitted for the 
ordinary affairs of life. Of course it attracts others—the Irvings, Trees, &c. 
Still the rank and file is made up of those who are not adapted to success in 
any of the regular and ordinary modes of life. 

Their condition then is natural. 

They fall into mortification and misery not because they are players, but 
because they have an alacrity in sinking. 

There is in them that fatal streak of inefficiency that makes of other men 
tramps and of other women lightskirts. 

This would seem to be the kindest, the most charitable and, we think, the 
most logical view to take of the unhappy social condition of the rank and file 
of the players. 

It is not acting that sends them to the almshouse or the asylum ; rather it 
is a sort of natural inefficiency in life that led them to take up the trade of 
acting. 

* ? 7 

This may be made a trifle plainer by consideration of the fact that there 

is no other trade in which mendicancy is so open and unabashed. We are all 
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even a Fund to keep actors from starving—a Home in which they may be 
sheltered from the rain. 

There is nothing of the sort for architects, musicians, poets and other 
artists. 

These crutches are only for the actor. 

We do not think the matter is one for reproof. 

The actor is an inefficient member of society; as such he must be recog- 
nized. For the other inefficient classes public homes, asylums, almshouses 
are built by the State. 

The actor, however, amuses us, and for him it is entirely proper that there 
should be a special Home—something finer than that provided by the State— 
and a special Fund, more liberally dispensed than that of the parish reliev- 
ing officers. 

This much, at least, we owe them, for their antics and drolleries have 
often lit up our leisure hours. 


We trust that in the future world the players may fare better than they 
usually have in this world. In a spirit of entire charitableness we echo Elia’s 
kindly wish that there may be a /imbo somewhere for players. 

Up thither, like aerial vapors, fly 
Both all Stage things and all that in Stage things 
Built their fond hopes of glory or lasting fame 





tg London recently a dealer priced a book at £210. It was Bartholomew 

Camerari’s ‘‘ Predestinatione,” printed in Paris in 1556 by Matthew Danidis, says 
the 7zmes. The book was dedicated to Marguerite de Valois, sister of Henri II.. niece 
of the Marguerite of the Heptameron, and aunt of the Marguerite who collected books 
and had them bound characteristically and magnificently by the Eves and an unknown 
genius who was one of their contemporaries. It was a rare volume, but its value lay 
not in its rarity, but in the fact that it bore the emblems of Henri II., united to those of 
Diane de Poitiers, and was in the original binding executed by them. 

The history of the book was singular and not uninteresting, and the story of its ad- 
ventures would form a fascinating chapter in ‘*The Romances of Collecting”—the 
book that has never yet been written as it should be. It is unknown how the “ Pre- 
destinatione” left France, but in the seventeenth century it belonged to a member of 
the family of Gondi de Retz, who bequeathed his library to the Annunziata at Flor- 
ence. In 1860 the Italian Government seized the books of the monastery, and it was 
then found that this volume was covered so completely with dust and dirt that the 
decorative design was invisible. 

In company with many other books thought to be worthless, it was sold publicly by 
the Crown officials. In lots according to weight the stallkeepers bought the books 
and retailed them for a halfpenny or a penny apiece. A bookseller who secured this 
book in one of the lots took it to his shop and began to clean it. As the dust was being 
rubbed away gradually the design could be seen, and as he was looking at so much of 
the decoration as was visible Dr. Foresi entered the place. He noticed the book, 
asked its price, and took it away as it was at a cost of 100 frs. He had the cleaning 
process completed, and later sold the volume to Gibson Craig, then as always an eager 
book hunter. At the sale of Mr. Craig’s llbrary it became the property of the London 
dealer who now owns it. 

The binding of the ‘‘ Predestinatione” was not only a beautiful, but a very special 
one, and seemed to mark some particular incident of Diane’s intercourse with the king. 
It was unlike all the other examples of her library known, and the mottos were signifi- 
cant: ‘‘ She gets whatever she asks for” and ‘‘She wants no more than this.” The 
book was bound in white kid and on the covers were the familiar quiver and arrows 
and the interlaced initials, ‘‘D.” and ‘‘H.” Though some of the Henri-Diane bind- 
ings were done by an Italian, resident in Paris, the binder in this case was apparently 
a Frenchman. 





T would be interesting to hear from Herr Andree, the aeronaut. Perhaps 
he will turn up somewhere in North America; perhaps he will be driven 
back to Europe; perhaps we shall never learn what experiences he had. We 
share the fascination which attaches to the marriage of an American heiress 
to an English duke, in that no conjecture as to how they will turn out is 
worth the ink it is written in. 


familiar with the begging pretense of ‘‘benefits.”. We know that there is 
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ILY LANGTRY is to be received back into English society, the Prince of 
Wales to supply the whitewash ; Edward Langtry, once her husband, is 
in a lunatic asylum at Chester, England. 

Is there any moral? None in the least. Lily would have gone the pace. 
stage or no stage, and Edward, it is s2id, was ever fond of his toddy. So there 
you are, and a prospective prince of the blood of Estherhazy looming up 
matrimonially! 

* - * 

Three banjos plucked mortuary airs while the body of a St. Louis banjoist 
was being buried. It was by request. Now 1 wonder what the tunes were, 
‘‘Turn me loose, Mr. Johnson, turn me loose ?” 


. 
* * 


Things occasionally happen up Camden way. Read this: 

‘*He nailed me to the fence,” was the charge made by Mrs. Sarah Walt- 
man against William Greenrod in Justice Baldwin's court, in Camden, yester- 
day. 

Greenrod lives at Seventh and Bolton streets. Mrs. Waltman lives next 
door. Greenrod started to build a new fence between the properties on 
Friday. Mrs. Waltman objected to the new fence, and she told Greenrod so 
in several different styles. Asshe stood arguing, her hand caught in a partly 
loosened board. Instead of politely pulling the board loose and releasing his 
neighbor, Greenrod, it was stated, cruelly nailed it up and secured his object- 
ing neighbor. Then he walked into the house whistling: ‘‘ Then You'll Re- 
member Me.” Mrs. Waltman was in a fine plight, but her husband happened 
to come home, and with an axe he chopped his wife loose. 

He must have taken Mrs. Waltman for a Bohemian girl. 


* 
* * 


This story is told of an eccentric Hastings parson: One day, on visiting 
the belfry, he found a whitewasher whistling a dance tune as he worked. 
The parson reproved him sharply for choosing such music for such a place. 
‘‘Beg your pardon, sir,” said the man, ‘‘ but I forgot where I was,” and then 
to show he was sorry he started whistling the ‘‘Old Hundredth.” His hand, 
however, kept time with the music, and so the ‘‘Old Hundredth ” made the 
whitewash brush go wonderfully slow, ‘‘Oh, get back to your dance tune,” 
the old parson shouted, ‘‘or the job ‘ll never be done.” 


* 
* * 


As you may notice I am not in a mood to retail theatrical stories this 
week. Nothing much has happened except that Alice Shaw's twins were not 
allowed to whistle at the Harlem Music Hall. Of course Gerry—we call him 
Dassen’t Gerry—won't let them, it would be immoral, for they are in their 
sixteenth year. 

The Commodore will soon be discovering that Marshall Wilder hasn't 
reached the age of consent ! 


. a 


Adele Ritchie, I hear, left a luminous peroxide trail behind her in London, 
but she didn’t do a thing to the Wizard of the Nile ! 


* 
a * 


W. W. Wilkison does not manage Frederick Warde after all. I suppose 
from Salvini to Warde was too much for the clever manager's classical taste. 


* 
+ * 


Jim Hoey is sick; prostration of the nerves. It is a wonder he isn't dead. 
He was the liveliest man I ever saw in vaudeville, and I saw St. Vitus’ dance 
in the future for a man whose methods were so breathless as to usually defy 
definition. He was the whirl of the town. 


* 
* * 


Here is the letter the Cherub sent the Cat: 

“‘ EMPIRE THEATRE, September 17 
‘* Mr. Oscar Hammerstein : 

‘* DEAR SiR—Perhaps some day it may come my way, and I hope so, to re- 
turn the compliment of the treatment that Iam receiving from you, by your 
rushing an alleged Chinese play, knowing that I have been under great ex- 
pense, and have announced the production of a Chinese play, the first and 
original, and the work of the originator of the idea. I have never yet known 
a copier of another man’s ideas to succeed; perhaps you will. 

‘‘If you do, I am not only sorry for myself, but the young author and orig- 
inator of this scheme. I am yours, CHARLES FROHMAN.” 

Well, the Cherub has the best of the thing so far, for ‘‘ The First Born” 
is doing big business at the Manhattan. 
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Laundry literature has invaded the stage; even vaudeville audiences are 
to get a chance of hitting this new histrionic pipe. E. J. Ratcliffe and a 
daughter of Kate Chase Sprague are to appear in a one act Chinese play on 
the Keith circuit. 

Where is Edgar Kelley? Where is Edgar and his passionate pentatonic 
scale? Now is his chance. 

. * * 

The Independent Theatre scheme has gone by the board. Its manager, 
Charles B. Cochran, acquired a ‘‘jag” of envious proportions and raised a 
rumpus the opening night of ‘‘ Devil’s Disciple” at the Fifth Avenue. He 
was arrested, fined, and is now on his way to Europe reading Ibsen's 
‘*Ghosts.”” The backers of the scheme did not materialize. 


* 
* * 


Mansfield has struck the town again and I hope we will be spared the old, 
stale repertory, Prince Karl, Baron Chevrial and the rest. 


* 
* * 


W. S. Gilbert has soured on London. His latest play was a failure, hence 
the attitude. Heis rich enough not to get ina bad humor and heavens knows 
has had a big run of luck. But when was playwright ever satisfied? 


7 
* * 


I hear that Shaw really cabled: ‘‘+ Devil’s Disciple’ a success; expected 
it. G. B.S.” four hours before the piece was presented here. 


* 
. * 


Maude Adams, it is said, sets up at night wondering how it all happened. 
She is a modest little body and at times sincerely doubts New York's critical 
reputation. ’ 

* * 

Amanda Fabris is to sing the title role in Frohman’s production of ‘‘ The 

Circus Girl.” 
> . * 

I was sorry to hear of big Frank Russell’s death. He handled the bass 
drums for Gilmore, Seidl, Thomas and Herbert, and died in St. Louis last 
month. He looked like an amiable edition of Theodore Thomas, 


* 
. 7. 


The Boston 7Zraveller had this the other day: 

My brother Hale, of the /ourna/, is a man of catholic mind. He can 
praise ‘‘All Coons Look Alike to Me” and Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘ Pathetique ” 
symphony with impartiality. Would there were more such. 


> 
> * 


Yes, but all coon tunes are not alike to Philip; Dvorak’s for example. 


* 
7 * 


Said W. A. McConnell one day last week: ‘‘I have discharged ‘Jack’ 
Hirsch, who has been in advance of the Robert Downing company for the 
past seven weeks. But I think I have either done him a grievous wrong, or 
he is mistaken. I perceive that during the observance of Yom Kippur none 
of the faithful must do any work, and no hand must touch pen or pencil. 
Hirsch has carried out the instructions of his religion to the letter with me, 
for in the seven weeks he has failed to touch anything except the local man- 


ager and myself.” 
. ad . 


Charles Frohman and David Belasco will immediately organize two com- 


panies to present Francis Powers’ play, ‘‘The First Born.’” One company 
will open in Chicago on October 25, the other in Boston on the same date. 
* 
> - 


‘The Highwayman,” De Koven and Smith’s new comic opera, to be pre- 
sented by the Broadway Theatre Opera Company, with Signor de Novelis as 
musical director, will have its initial productinn at New Haven on the 2ist 
inst. The cast includes Joseph O'Mara, Miss Hilda Clark, George O’Donnell, 
Miss Maud Williams, Van Rensselaer Wheeler, Jerome Sykes, Miss Nellie 
Braggins and Harry Macdonough. 


. 
o * 


An American who has just returned from Paris tells the story of his meet- 
ing with Francisque Sarcey. The young American and his wife had taken a 
box at the theatre for the evening, and were about to settle themselves com- 
fortably just before the curtain rose when an attendant appeared and asked 
if they would be willing to have M. Sarcey and his lady occupy seats in the 
box, which was the only one not uncomfortably full. The Americans were a 
newly married couple and were not unwilling to be alone, but they said, with 
true altruism, that they would be delighted; whereupon M. Sarcy and his lady 
appeared and were given the best seats, which they accepted without going 
through the sentimental form of acknowledgment. M. Sarcey talked contin- 
uously and ably about the play to his lady, often energetically rocking his 
large body from side to side in front of the two young Americans, of whose 
existence he did not seem aware, At any rate, no word was vouchsafed them 
by their distinguished French visitor. They were angry, and it was only 
with difficulty that the wife induced her husband to give up his project of ex- 
tinguishing M. Sarcey. Consequently it was a marital triumph when, at the 
end of the play, M. Sarcey and his lady departed without a word or look of 
recognition; it gave the husband conclusive right to be indignant. He went 
home and wrote the following letter to M. Sarcey: 

‘¢Srr--I am the man whose box you took possession of last evening. I 
have heard of you as a great French critic. That may be. I cannot denyit, 
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but a man may be a great critic of the drama and yet have no claim to be a 
gentleman. Your criticism, sir, is better than your politeness. The first, I 
doubt not, is French; the second, I hope, is not, but your own exclusive 
property.” 

The wife of the young American trembled at the thought of a terrible 
French duel in the Bois de Boulogne,.but her husband reassured her later. 
Some of his French friends told him that it was impossible to insult Monsieur 
Sarcey; that in spite of the frequent opportunity that he gave no one had as 
yet been able to irritate the great critic’s sense of honor to the point, at least, 
of precipitating him into a terrible duel. 

* ” — 

The following appeared in the MusiCAL COURIER TRADE EXTRA: 

SAN FRANCISCO, September 15, 1897. 
Editors The Musical Courier : 


Mrs. W. H. McDonald—Marie Stone, of the Bostonians (why did she leave the stage when in 
voice and beauty she was in her prime? )—tells a funny story of a mean man in Maine and a piano 
tuner. The latter, who only visited the town twice a year, asked $2.50 to tune the battered old instru- 
ment. The mean man was visibly annoyed, and diplomatically remarked : 

“’ Pears to me ye're askin’ lots of money to tune that yere pianney. Give mea dollar’s worth in 


the middle.”—-7he Raconteur. 

‘‘I think I can go Mrs. McDonald one better. Three years ago, while return- 
ing from the City of Mexico, I had occasion to stop off in the old mining camp 
of Silver City, N. M., and met afake tuner at the hotel where I stopped, who 
invited me to look at some of his work (which was horrible), also to accom- 
pany him to the house of a lady, where he solicited the job of tuning her 
piano, offering to dothe work for $20. She demurred at what she thought to 
be an excessive price, and after some haggling he said: ‘ Well, madame, if 
you think $20 too much I'll tune 100 strings for you for $10.’ 

‘* ASHLEIGH TURNER” 


* 
* * 


Here is a pretty story about the late Gus Harris. It appeared in last 
Sunday’s Zelegraph : 

‘‘All friendly interference having proved unavailing, the English law 
courts are likely in a month or two to be engaged in threshing a theatrical 
scandal which will interest all Europe and of which I cabled you briefly some 
time ago. It concerns the almost sudden death of the late Sir Augustus 
Harris about eighteen months ago at the Pavilion Hotel, Folkestone. It may 
be remembered that the late Sir Augustus Harris, having gone to the seaside 
for a short visit, was suddenly taken ill and the local doctorcalledin, Serious 
symptoms being exhibited, Lady Harris was telegraphed for, to whom the 
local doctor confided the fact that the deceased manager was suffering from 
a severe attack of alcoholic poisoning. On this ensued the most unseemly 
scene in the hotel and the local doctor was ordered out. 

In the dilemma Dr. Distin Maddick, an eminent London physician, was 
telegraphed for, he being a friend of Sir Augustus Harris. Dr. Maddick gave 
up all his London practice, traveled to Folkestone and nursed the late Sir 
Augustus Harris day and night, but he was too late, for the impresario 
ultimately died. Suggestions having been made as regards the proper treat- 
ment on the removal of the body to the house in London, Dr. Maddick, having 
previously called in the Queen’s doctor, Sir William Broadbent, and another 
doctor, who approved his treatment, decided on a post mortem examination, 
with the result that a huge cancer was found, which had been eating its way 
into the deceased knight for many years. It transpired that Lady Harris and 
her brother, Mr. Frank Rendal, never forgot his insistence on the autopsy, 
which he never would have persisted in had it not been for the contemptible 
manner in which he was treated by the executors. 

Later on, however, the executors applied to him, asking him to deliver his 
bill. His answer was that he looked upon the whole thing as an unfortunate 
labor of love, and he would not think of asking a penny. Although on visit- 
ing terms and correspondence of the most friendly nature with Lady Harris, 
the absolute insolence of her brother, Mr. Frank Rendal, led Dr. Maddick to 
send in his bill, and he did so, putting down the absolute professional charges 
of a London man for every attendance and operation which he had given to 
the deceased manager. The bill came to £400, but the kindly doctor wrote a 
feeling letter to the widow, and stated that he did not want a single penny in 
payment, but if, as it was explained to him, the estate required it, he would 
be satisfied with one-half. The answer tothis was animpertinent letter from 
the executors sending him a check for £100, and suggesting that he ought to 
be thankful that he got anything. The result may be easily imagined. Dr. 
Maddick refused the £100 and immediately started an action for the recovery 
of the full amount. The executors got leave to defend on the payment of 
half the amount into court, from which they appealed to a higher court, which 
ordered that not half but the whole amount of £400 should be paid into court, 
and there the matter stands. The entire proceeding has caused the greatest 
disgust and contempt in England, and everybody sorrows for the widow, who, 
it is stated, cannot be aware of what has been going on. 


* 
* . 
Fighting Dane dogs and fainting women were the latest sensation at 
Keith's. 


* 
a co 


Elliott Zborowski has decided to make the Broadway a permanent home 
for high class comic cpera. Good, but where is the high class comic opera ? 


Julia Arthur met with hard luck in Detroit, for she lost all the costumes 
and scenery of ‘‘A Lady of Quality” in the big fire last week which leveled 


the opera house. A complete new outfit has been ordered, and she soon ex- 
pects to be playing. This girl has quality. 


* 
a * 


Anna Held has arrived. So has Flo Ziegfeld. Look out for milk baths 
and other startling press agent stories! 
* - * 
The scene painters are at war. Painting the town red. 


* 
* * 


Marie Studholme says American men do not dress as smartly as English- 
men. American women are fast, but sly, and have bad complexions, but 
pretty hands and feet. Sweet Marie! 


* 
* * 


When, oh, when are James Brown-Potter and Mrs. Potter and Kyrle Bellew 
to be banished from the scandal columns? Why, the story is as old as 
Cleopatra. Is each new generation to be saluted with this stale stuff, and all 
because Miss Potter has ‘‘come out.” I suppose when she marries .we will 
get another dose and her grandchildren will read the legend when they are 
gray. Is there nothing new under the sun? 


“THE FIRST BORN.” 


CAST. 
...-May Buckley 
Nellie Cummins 
..Carrie E. Powers 


Loey Tsing, a slave girl.............ccsesecceeees 
Gee EE icaséccocsceaseccevectccossccecectes pabtieetiaieded 
Se eee, CNS IN, WEE eds lcdcscccesvbesacevestbwees ae seaeuhill aie 


el cick condeddecppensacecyboesseceses .George Osbourne 
Man Low Yek, a merchant of the Sam Yip Society.... .Charles Bryant 
Chan Wang SES ECS ee ae } Highbinders ‘ , .Francis Powers 
Hop Kee, a pipe bow! mender... of the - J. H. Benrimo 

...Harry Spear 


reat in smeared John Armstrong 
Geor ge Fullerton 
.Harry Levian 
Walter Belasco 
Fong Get 

Venie Wells 


Joseph Silverstone 


Sum Chow, an employé of Man Low Yek......... 
A Chinese Ragpicker............... 
B PROVES DONE oie oi isiccecviecscovcccess - 

Chan Toy, the first born of Chan Wang........... _—: 
FON Sie rr ccadorsosssevccenesrecvcoesscecce ; osedeesaseos 
Tourists—Ysobel Haskins, Florence Haverleigh, L. J. Fuller, Hugo Toland. 

SCENE I.—A street in Chinatown, San Francisco. Intermezzo directed by William Furst 

(Directly at the conclusion of the intermezzo the curtain will rise.) 

ScENE II.—An alley in Chinatown, San Francisco 

a extremely artistic little play—essentially dramatic—in fine, it places 
Mr. Francis Powers, its author, in the front rank of American playwrights 

Indeed, on the spur of the moment, I know of no one who could have written ‘‘ The 

First Born ;” certainly Augustus Thomas could not have written it, for he is fast becom- 

ing a mere hack. You see, among the playwrights who call themselves American there 

are very few men of culture and perhaps only one or two literate men; they are quite 

incapable of meeting the taste of the cultured and literate playgoer. On the other 

hand, among the educated men there are none who have scenic ability, a sense of 

art—— 

Francis Powers is neither one nor the other. He has a knowledge of the stage, a 
sense of art, and that fine culture which is to be got neither in the schools nor the bar- 
rooms. He has written the only American play that deserves the serious attention of 
the student of zsthetics and the critic of the drama. I have said it. 

Were Lugne-Poe to produce this playin Paris Mr. Powers would wake the next morn- 
ing to find himself famous—recognized as an artist, accepted as a dramatic poet. 

Here he has gained a success of the box office, and a great deal of unmeaning and 
unreasoned ‘‘critical” approval. I do not object to the box office success. Sometimes 
the voice of the people is the voice of God. And yet I bejieve that the elements of 
popularity in ‘‘ The First Born” are not always those that make for the finest art; these 
crowds of Chinatown sightseers—the raw and indiscriminate realism of many of the 
scenes might be abated with artistic advantage, though perhaps with some loss of 
popularity. 

A strong play, finely human, essentially artistic. 

I need not repeat the story. You remember, I dare say, that there has been some 
squabble about its origin. I am not fighting Mr. Powers’ battles—nor those of Mr. 
Frohman. Still, to any student of the drama, the claim that this play was filched froma 
magazine story—think of it, 7e Century /—is absurd. Had the claim been that it was 
derived from the Chinese drama of Tchang-Koue-pin, something might have been 
said for the contention. It is, indeed, the exact reverse of this old drama of ven- 
geance. In Mr. Powers’ play the father takes his vengeance for the death of his little 
son and the theft of his wife. 

The story is told almost entirely in action—in fact, Imight say in pantomime. The 
frugal adaptation of means toan end is unusual in modern play making. Nothing so 
stark, so immediate in its appeal has been seen on the stage here in many a day. 

It was well played, almost flawlessly played. You know that I have always con- 
tended that the ‘‘ good actor” was the curse of the drama. In ‘‘ The First Born,” the 
dear Lord be praised! there are none of them. There are only players of parts— 
interpreters of the poet’s intention—men and women who are content to be mummers 
and have no tawdry personalities of their own to exploit. Mr. Powers’ histrionic work 
was an example of just what mumming should be—so impersonal, reticent, sure and 
subtle wasit. The other members of the cast stood by him well. The performance 
was a whole—a complete picture. If we owe this to David Belasco my opinion of him 
is higher than it ever was. Almost every convention had been brushed away. 

You cannot afford to miss ‘‘ The First Born”; it is at the Manhattan Theatre—an 
old house of amusement newly and prettily furbished up. 

- ™ * 

There is music, savorsomely Oriental; but Henry Edward Krehbiel minded it not. 
This pale imitation was nothing to him, for he knows the music of Tien-Hia. In the 
lonely hours, the midnight hours, he makes strange sounds upon the serpent-bellied 


San-Hien, and plays fiercely upon the shrieking Ya-Hien. What is William Furst to 
him ? VANCE THOMPSON. 








iS 
ll 
ll 


+ ge who read THE CourRIER—ah! you fortunates!--have had the pleasure 

of reading in Philip Hale's cunning and perfect translations many of the 
pleasant little tales of Jules Renard. I trust that you appreciate how much 
this savant translator has done for you. There is nut one man in America 
to-day who has mastered as Philip Hale has the inveterately difficult art of 
translation. I speak with some authority, for I have had a great deal of ex- 
perience in that sort of work. Jules Renard’s tales have come to you un- 
alloyed with the base metal of the translator who betrays his authcr. In the 
linsey-woolsey of American prose they preserved all their original vivacity 
of gesture and smartness of pose. 


I daresay you would like to know what manner of man this grim French- 
man is. He isa short little man, long-armed, bearded, with the amazed look 
of a discomfited gorilla on his mild, round face, He is famous to-day, and it 
is extraordinary on what a slender basis his fame rests. One little volume, 
‘‘l'Ecornifleur '’"—indeed the first twenty pages of the book—on this Jules 
Renard’s fame rests. He created Poil-de-Carotte, a little red-headed rascal, 
whose innate goodness got him into scrapes. Perhaps in the day of final 
summing up, when Cervantes comes with Sancho Panza, and Fielding proudly 
displays Parson Adams, Renard may plead successfully: ‘‘I, too, have not 
been idle. Here is Poil-de-Carotte!” 


* * 


Jules Renard is the declared enemy of all that is not real. A scrap of 
life—for him that is literature. And yet his method is not as simple as it 
appears at first sight. Take one page from his book—look behind the inci- 
dent tothe mechanism. For example, the night Poil-de-Carotte was sent to 
close the chicken house. 

Night has fallen; the little family is gathered round the lamp. All at 
once the mother remembers that the chickens have been forgotten; under 
some pretext or other the two elder boys do not budge; they are afraid to 
venture into the garden and the night; the task falls to the youngest—the 
red-headed, little good-for-nothing. Poil-de-Carotte ventures out among the 
shadows—full of terror is Poil-de-Carotte—and he sees in the flickering dark- 
ness huge monsters, menacing things. And when he returns to the safety of 
the lighted room, after having fulfilled his task, he feels in his heart that he 
is a hero and firmly believes that the others admire ‘him for his unexampled 
valor. 

Disillusion? Ah, little Red-Head, life itself is merely disillusion! 

He glances around at the faces, shining in the lamplight—-none of them is 
lit with admiration—the two elder boys whisper together without raising 
their eyes, and the old mother says dryly: ‘‘ Now mind, Poil-de-Carotte, you 
shut up the fowls every night, do you hear ?” 


At first glance it seemed a petty incident; and yet—is it not a drama ? 

For Poil-de-Carotte it is a psychological tragedy. In the first act he 
was humiliated at being sent out on a petty errand, and with the humiliation 
came a shock of fear—so menacing the shadows were! But he faced them, 
as the knights of the fairy queen outfaced the dragon. This is the second act 
of little Red-Head’s psychic tragedy. He conquered fear (did he not ?), and 
there grew up in him the joyous sensation of the warrior who has overcome. 
His heroism was real. His courage was essentially heroic. 

Now, why should this tragedy have been turned into a little farce? Was 
it any defect in Poil-de-Carotte’s heroism? Not atall. The fault lay in the 
attitude of the world—that is his family—toward him. He feared the men- 
acing darkness and they pushed him out into it; he conquered his fears and 
overcame the monstrous shadows—and no one perceived that he had given 
heroic proof of courage. 


You and I, as well as little Red-Head, have faced the portentous shad- 
ows and have never been able to persuade the world to take us for heroes. 


Said Jules Renard—he was sitting at ease, blowing tobacco smoke through 
his beard ; said Jules Renard : ‘‘ When I write, my only care is to see that 
my phrases march well. I do not bother myself about what others have 
done. I belong to noschool. I have learned my business from no one. 

‘‘Flaubert? I admire him intensely. Hehas a fashion of saying things 
that go straight to the heart. But to my mind his prose is too rhythmic. 
He chains his phrases together into strophes. Now I believe that prose 
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should be prose. The form should fit the sense, neatly, without a crease or 
fold. For the little thought, a little phrase. 

‘‘For the rest good writing comes of itself. I never make a plan in ad- 
vance. I write merely what comes to me in writing.” 

M. Renard filled two little glasses with chartreuse. We raised the glasses 
solemnly, eyed them a moment, and in silence drank to CLEAR THINKING AND 
SIMPLE WRITING, 


* * 


Somehow or other I am in a reminiscent vein this hour. 

Did you read ‘‘ The Gray Patrol,” which was printed at the head of this 
column last week? I am sure you did, and I am equally sure that those iron 
strophes are trooping through your head with the rumble of a squadron of 
cavalry. It must have been years ago that I copied those verses. It was in 
the Press Club of Chicago. Stanley Waterloo had just chanted them to 
me—-in that berserker voice of his 

They had just been born and we drank to them and to each other, and I 
made a fair copy of them. The rare verses! 


* 
> > 


A foolish and rather vulgar little paper over in London—7Zhe Ant- 
Philistine—is praising Stanley Waterloo’s ‘‘A Man and a Woman.” In this 
encomium there is wisdom, for, as I have said and written many a time and 
oft, ‘‘A Man and a Woman” is the best American novel which has been 
written in this American land. But I do not like to see Stanley Waterloo 
vulgarly praised. To him approbation should be offered on a silver gilt 
charger, and the critic should bend his knee to the tiled floor. 


+. 
* . 


I remember the writing of that book—I saw it born in scraps of copy- 
paper, the backs of envelopes, on the clean side of shirt cuffs—as I write I 
can hear Stanley Waterloo trolling out that prose epic of the high jinks of 
the man and the woman and the ape, what time the rain came down in 
torrents. 

Helas, les jours d’autrefois! 

* * 

Perhaps the Anti-Philistine deserves a moment's attention. Its intentions 
are laudable. It sees in English literature a great deal that is silly anda 
great deal that is false. It lumps the silly and the false in one common 
anathema. It is, for instance, very uncritical to belabor Miss Corelli and Mr. 
H. Caine with the same baton. Again, it is uncritical to pay the same tribute 
of approval to Stanley Waterloo and Opie Reed, Ambrose Bierce and Bret 
Harte. These men do not cut their literature out of the same piece, and a 
nice taste would discriminate between them. On the whole, I fear the Ant- 
Philistine will do more harm than good. Doubtless its editors are earnest and 
energetic young men; unfortunately they are illiterate, and their fervor is at 
once uncritical and a trifle vulgar. After reading their little periodical my 
only wonder is that they are not admirers of Miss Corelli 


And so that good, old man, Sir John Gilbert, R. A., is dead. His inten- 
tions, also, were good, He illustrated many books, painted many huge pic- 
tures, and presented to the British public his entire collection of drawings and 
paintings. 

He was born in 1817 and, with the exception of George Lance, he had no 
master. He was that monstrous absurdity—a self-made artist. One of his 
first pictures was ‘‘ The Arrest of Lord Hastings by the Duke of Gloucester,” 
and to the same period belongs the series of scenes from ‘‘ Don Quixote,” the 
‘King Henry IV.,” the ‘‘Death of the Cardinal de Beaufort,” the ‘ Field of 
the Cloth of Gold” and a great number of Shakespearian scenes. As long 
ago as 1852 he was made a member of the Royal Society of Painters in Water 
Colors and was its president at the time of his death. His best work is ‘‘ Ego 
et mus rex”—King Henry VIII. leaning on the shoulder of Cardinal 


Wolsey. 


Uncritical Englishmen have compared Sir John Gilbert to—Rubens! 
Of course, that is, ludicrous, but there wasin Sir John’s freedom—his bold- 
ness of drawing, his taste for sumptuous female forms—a quality which was 
not quite that of Rubens, but which was in its way remarkable. I have seen 
some of his sketches in which there is immense vigor. He was at his best 
in black and white. His color was abominable. 

Sir John became a member of the Royal Academy in 1876. He died 


October 6, in London. 
* - * 
But I never knew Sir John. And whyin Heaven’s name should one write 
of the Sir Johnsone has never known when the world is full of Sir Johns with 


? 


whom one is on terms of agreeable intimacy 


* * 


Ethelbert Nevin has returned to the land of his birth—I know this Sir 
John! 

Indeed, long ago, before he had become a famous composer, we fore- 
gathered in Germany and toasted our dreams. Over a decade ago, Ethelbert 
Nevin! Well, his dreams have come true, and they were not modest dreams 
either. 

A few months ago I went to see him in Paris. He lived in the Rue Galilée 
That is the street in which Rosenthal and Paderewski, Saint-Saéns and the 








Reszkés—not to mention Willie Schuetz—should make their Paris homes; it 
would be idoneous, as the RACONTEUR says. 


* 
* * 


Mr. Nevin tells me that he intends to make New York his home. He 
returns to Europe, however, in the spring for a tournée through France and 
Germany. He will also play in London—a program made up of his own 
compositions. 

* 
_ * 

Here be bitter words from the Chap Book ; they are not inopportune : 

‘‘The agitation against the indecencies of Pulitzer journalism, so strong 
in the early part of the year, seems now to have died away completely, and 
the two chief offenders, after a spasmodic attempt at respectability, have 
fallen again into their old rut of scurrilous and sensational vulgarity. The 
collapse of the campaign was typical of our national habit of going three- 
quarters of the distance anywhere at express speed, and then suddenly start- 
ing out in a fresh direction. But the fight against the New York World and 
Journal, if it is ever to be successful, should not be allowed to slacken for a 
moment ; and we note with pleasure that 7he Journa/ist has recently spoken 
some very plain words on the subject. 

‘“‘The Journalist was founded by Mr. Allan Forman some twelve years 
ago, and wasted away when he left America in 1894. He revived it a few 
months ago and laid out the lines of a strong and sound policy. If Mr. For- 
man keeps to his old habit of speaking out fearlessly he may make his paper 
a valuable power in the cause of decent journalism. In his issue of Septem- 
ber 18 it was said, quite justly, in reference to Julian Hawthorne’s attempt to 
‘‘convict the Chicago sausage maker of the murder of his wife,” that ‘‘no 
such despicable series of sneers, blackguardings and cowardly assaults upon 
a man fighting for his life was ever seen before.” That is not very elegantly 
put, but it is true and honest, and perhaps with men of the Hawthorne stamp 
it is just as well not to be over-nice in the choice of words. Anyway, ina 
paper devoted to journalism, it is refreshing to find such outspoken criticism 
of the man who is doing more than anyone else to make the profession a 
disgrace.” 


It is this Western journal, too, that administers a deserved trouncing to 
that bumptious little school teacher, Brander Matthews. Far be it from me 
to use the word ‘‘school teacher” in an opprobrious sense. We never know 
to what we may be brought. You remember the fine passage in which 
Epictetus reasoned with the man who feared that he might come to poverty 
and suffer hunger; with what admirable scorn the philosopher said; ‘‘Canst 
thou not transcribe writings ? canst thou not teach children ? or be some man’s 
doorkeeper ?” 

But the poor wretch objected: ‘‘It is shameful to come to such a 
necessity.” 

Yes, in a way it is a mean occupation, but I think none the worse of 
Brander Matthews for it. It is probably not of his own will that he tran- 
scribes writings and teaches children ; still the man should know his place. 


ca - * 

Brander Matthews got his name known outside his schoolroom by an ama- 
teurish little dramatization of a French idea. He has also written a number 
of short stories. One of these, recently published, was an Irish dialect story. 
In reviewing it the Chap Bock mercifully refrained from discussing Mr. 
Matthews’ schoolmarm English, and merely pointed out that his Irish dialect 
was defective. To this letter Mr. Matthews replies, stating that the story had 
been sent to a friend in Ireland to be polished up and Hibernianized, and 
that the phrase to which the Chap Book took exception was one ‘‘ with which 
my Irish friend enriched my MS.” 

A pretty plea! And now will this scribbling schoolmarm inform us who 
polishes up his pedagogical English and ‘‘enriches” it ? 
Who ‘‘enriched ” that blessed play ? 
* * 
Miss Mabel Bouton, who played very successfully her part in ‘‘ Little Chris- 
topher,” has been engaged for the ‘‘Lost, Strayed or Stolen” company, 
starting for the Pacific Coast. Wut 








H. Wichmann, who was an intimate friend of Brahms, tells the story why 
the composer never was married. ‘‘When I lived in Rome,” he says, ‘‘I had 
a cook who bore the euphonious name of Mora. Shecould cook cauliflowers 
and tomatoes and such things better than any girl in Rome. I gave a break- 
fast one day to Brahms and Dr. Billroth and told Mora to do her best. The 
wine was good. ‘This is the wine!’ cried Billroth, ‘that Horace drank.’ 
Brahms, however, was studying the eatables, and sank gradually into a 
reverie, from which he aroused himself only to say that he wondered whether 
it was not his duty to look out for a wife who could cook like Mora. ‘Such a 
girl ought to be married,’ he added, As the wine was putting in its fine work 
I called Mora from the kitchen and told her that there was a suitor for her 
hand. ‘Whois he?’ she asked. ‘This famous composer,’ I replied. ‘He'll 
suit you, for you sing like a lark all day.’ Mora looked at Brahms from head 
to foot, and then, witha gesture of indescribable pride, said, ‘I am a Roman, 
born at the Ponte Rotto, near the Temple of Vesta. I shall never marry a 
barbarian.’ ”’ 


A BOOK BY CLARETIE. 


EXPERIENCED a lively pleasure in cutting the leaves of M. 

Claretie’s new book, ‘* Brichanteau, Actor.” (Little, Brown & Co., Boston.) In 
the first place it is an exceptionally clever book, and in the second place it recalled M. 
Claretie himself—in all his amiable pulchritude. Now, be it understood, that I like M. 
Claretie immensely, but, clever man as he is, Iam surprised that he has proved him- 
self clever enough to write ‘‘ Brichanteau, Actor.” 

M. Claretie is an amiable, commonplace man of letters, a successful intriguant and 
a not entirely despicable politician. He has attained the rewards reserved for French 
mediocrities—a seat in the Academy and the ribbon of the Legion of Honor. In addi- 
tion to all this M. Claretie, is director of the Comédie Frangaise. And then he has 
written—dear Lord ! what has he not written? As Sarcey well says, he is a 
polygraph. 

My old friend Henri Becque tells a number of good stories about him. One of them 
dates from the days when Becque’s La} Parisienne was new in its success. In his 
usual unctuous way Claretie was paying compliments. 

«Ah, M. Becque,” said he, ‘‘ it will be classic. Vous étes un vaillant!” 

And so he went on from compliment to compliment, buttering up Becque’s talent, 
his character, his wit. Finally he crowned an interminable elogy with this most de - 
cisive flattery : *‘ Ma femme vous aime beaucoup!” 

‘‘ And your aunts and cousins, M. Claretie? I trust they are not indifferent!” said 
Becque, politely. 

Becque used to tell a story about the first reading of ‘‘ Les Honnétes Femmes,” 
which will, | am sure, appeal to my other good friend, James L. Ford, who has chron- 
icled the history of Bonner and the Franklyn Square foundry. In the play the leading 
lady has these lines to deliver: ‘‘ When my arms sink and my head spins, and I feel 
that I am going to faint, I dip a piece of biscuit in a half glass of common white wine; 
it is the only refreshment that helps me.’ 

‘Oh, Becque!” cried Claretie, who sat near the author. 

‘* What's the matter ?” Becque asked. 

‘Common white wine at the Comédie Frangaise!”’ 

** Well ?” 

‘*Really—you must put Marsala at least,” said Claretie gravely. 


* 
* * 


Ah, well, peace to the little man; he has written novels of which not one page will 
outlive the decade; he has written plays which are already forgotten; he has been a 


sly and roguish intriguer—a politician—and yet 
Fill up, my lads, a bumper—no heeltaps—we'll drink to the author of ‘ Brichan- 





teau, Actor.” 
It’s a rare, good book, and for the sake of it we'll forgive all the old rogue’s sins 
and shortcomings. Sucha rare, good book! 


* 
* * 


Brichanteau is an actor, and, as M. Sarcey says in the preface, he has contributed 
to the American edition, ‘‘a type which is probably unknown to you in America—an 
actor enamored of his art.” And Brichanteau believes that he is always treading the 
boards; life is merely a comedy in which he plays a part. A vagrom, boastful, ridicu- 
lous man—all affectation, all sham—and yet withal there is in him so much sterling 
gold that you can but love him, even while you laugh at him. He loves his profession ; 
he holds it to be the best in the world; he is as fine a character in his way as Borrow’s 
ratcatcher. 

I trust you remember that page in ‘‘ Lavengro.” 
fine indeed—and very faraway. Where now may you meet with a ratcatcher who is 
filled with enthusiasm for his calling, believing it to be the finest and most interesting 
in the world? The ratcatcher nowadays strains toward a sense of proportion, and, 
adopting the foolish and misleading view that he is only a ratcatcher, endeavors to 
put himself into right relations to rats and to the universe, and the chances are either 
that he has progressive ideas, and hopes to see his son a Congressman, or that he sinks 
into an abasement that is irrational and immoral. 

But Brichanteau, actor, has as fine an enthusiasm for his calling, as sincerely be- 
lieves it the best in the world, as George Borrows’ ratcatcher. He is more than an 
actor—he is the type of the serious actor—the synthesis of a generation of actors. 
Brichanteau might have entered the Comédie Frangaise, but they were ‘‘ jealous of his 
voice "—this voice, as of the bull of Bashan. And soit was his fate to storm provin- 
cial barns. He came to poverty in his own age and became a photographer's model 
and even—that voice !—a ‘‘starter”’ in the bicycle races. Ah, you shall love this old 
Brichanteau ere you have read fifty pages of the book. I wish I could tell you his 
pathetic adventure asa model for the dying sculptor, his joyous adventure with the 
photograph, or that monstrous adventure with the lasso. But all this—and his attempt 
to kidnap the German Emperor, as well as his mighty battle for Napoleon—I must 
leave for the present. You must goto the book itself. It is arare piece of fiction— 
subtle, sympathetic and warm with human interest. There are laughter and tears in 
Brichanteau’s story, mes amis. Vance THOMPSON, 


It has always seemed to me very 





Signor Gabriele d’Annunzio, who is known to Anthony Comstock and 
other scatologists by his erotomaniac novels, is a candidate for a seat in the 
Italian Parliament. In his address to a rural constituency he administered to 
the polenta-devouring voters the following portentous concourse of brave 
words: 

‘*My soul, upon which I have poured the strongest wines of ancient 
wisdom and the subtlest perfumes of modern fancy; my soul, which in its 
boundless wanderings has reached the furthest limits imposed on the greed 
of knowledge, and has soared above those airy summits where the rhythm of 
ideal life attains a celerity far exceeding that of human pulse; my soul, 
gentlemen, has nevertheless remained attached with filial affection to my 
native land.” 

Here is modesty for you, and a rich vein of poetry without rhyme or 
reason. It is to be hoped he will for the future confine his literary work 
to this style of eloquence. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


ADVERTISERS IN THE MUSICAL COURIER TRADE EXTRA—EVERY SATURDAY. 





ANDERSON & NEWTON PIANOCO., 
Pianos, 
Van Wert, Ohio 
LEOPOLD AVISUS, 


Pianos, 
249 and 251 South Jefferson Street, Chicago, Il 


THE AUTOHARP, 
Alfred Dolge & Son 
New York City 
THE AZOLIAN, 


18 West 23d Street, New York 


BEHR BROS. & CO., 


GEO. P. BENT, 


Crown Pianos 


D. H. BALDWIN & CO., 


Baldwin Pianos, Ellington Pianos, Valley 


Gem Pianos, Hamilton Organs 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
JULIUS BAUER & CO., 
P anos 
226 to 2208 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il 
CHICKERING & SONS, 
Pianos, 
Boston, Mass.,and New York 
CHASE BROS. PIANO CO., 
Pianos 
Muskegon, Mich., and Chicago 
CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., 
Chicago, Ill 
COMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO., 
Piano Keys, Actions and Hammers, 
lvoryton, Conn 
CONOVER PIANO CO., 
Pianos 
215 to 221 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, I! 
A. B. CHASE CO., 
Piano 
Norwalk, Ohio 
ALFRED DOLGE & SON, 
Piano Supple Hammers, & 


OQand 112 East st Street, New York 


EVERETT PIANO CO., 


rianos 
John Church C« m pan Factors 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Cincinnati 


EMERSON PIANO CO., 


Bos ew York and Chicago 
|. & C. FISCHER, 
Pia 
417 to 433 West 28th Street, New York 


GILDEMEESTER & KROEGER, 


HAZELTON BROS., 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 
Piano at Organ Materials, 


” Bowery, New York 


HAMILTON S. GORDON, 
Pianos and Musical Merchandise 


Avenue, New York 


HALLET & DAVIS CO., 


JEWETT PIANO CO., 
Pianos, 
Leominster, Mass. 


KRANICH & BACH, 
Pianos, 
233 and 235 Kast 23d Street, New York 


KRELL PIANO CO 


Pianos 


LYON & HEALY, 
Music and Musical Instruments and 
Musical Merchandise 
Chicago, Ill 


LUDWIG & CO., 
Pianos 
5th Street and S. Boulevard, New York Cit; 
MILLER ORGAN CO., 


Organs 
Lebanon, Pa 


McPHAIL PIANO CO., 
Pianos, 
Boston, Mass 


THE MASON & RISCH 


VOCALION CO., LTD., 


Vocalion Organs, 
10 East 16th Street, New York 
and Woreester, Mass 


MALCOLM LOVE & CO., 
Pianos 


Waterloo, N. Y 


NORRIS & HYDE, 
Transposing Pianos. 


2249 and 2261 Washington Street, Bostou, Mass 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 
Pianos, 
Boston, Mass 
PAINTER & EWING, 
Pianos, 


1105 and 1107 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa 
PEASE PIANO CO., 
Pianos, 
316 to 322 West 43d Street, New York 
POOLE PIANO CO., 


Pianos 


5 Appleton Street, Boston, Mass 


C. G. RODER, 
Music Engraving and Printing 


Leipzig, Germany 


SCHLOBACH, MALKE & 
OBERLANDER, 
Music Boxes 
Leipzig, Germany 


SOHMER & CoO., 


149 and 155 East 14th Street, New York 


STAIB PIANO ACTION MFG. CO., 


Piano Action 
134th Street and Brook Avenue, New York 


STRAUCH BROS., 
Piano Actions, Keys and Hammers 


22 Tenth Avenue, New York 


SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO., 


Pianos 
471 Cly rn Avenue, Chicago, Ill 
SPIES PIANO MFG. CO., 
Pianos 


Southern Boulevard and 132d Street, New York 


STUYVESANT PIANO CO., 
Pia 
8 | 


STEGER & CO., 


Jackson and Wabash Avenues, Chicag 





M mepvace am 
r Butnth & 





ETELKA GERSTER’S 


VOCAL SCHOOL. 


Berlin W. Germany, 
Nolliendorf-Piatz No. 6 


SINGER PIANO CO.. VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 
Pianos Pianos 


285 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, | 
STRICH & ZEIDLER, eee 
Pianos WEGMAN PIANO CO., 
134th Street and Brook Avenue, New York Pi 
STEINWAY & SONS, 
wanes WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, 


Steinway Ha New York 


= 


oston, Mase 


4 


anos 


Auburn, N.Y 


Piano Actions 

STERLI NG CO - iS? West 45th Street, New York 
Pianos 

WESER BRObS., 

B. SHONINGER CO., Pianos 
Pianos 128 West 48d Street, New York 

New Haven, Conn 

WEBER-WHEELOCK CO., 

Pianos 


THE STARR PIANO CO., 


Pianos 


Fifth Avenue and 16th Street, New York 
Richmond, Ind 
; : WATERLOO ORGAN CO 
ADAM SCHAAF, ' 
, (JTgans 
Pianos Waterloo, N. Y 
276 W. Madison Street, ( ago, Ill 


A H. STUART & CO WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO CO,, 


Pianos Organs 
. . York, Pa 


CARL FISCHER, 


6 and 8 Fourth Avenue, New York, 





SCHAEFFER PIANO CO., 


Wabash Avenue r. Jackson, Chicags 
GEO. STECK & CO., , e ts 
Pianos F. BESSON & CO., 


11 East 14th Street, New York 


London, England. 


Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS. 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 


KAKAUEK BROS. 


~ PLA NOS. 


Factory and Office: Warerooms : 
159-161 E. 126th Street, New York. 15-117 E. 14th Street, New York. 














Piano..... 








(Manufacturers 








Will find it to their advantage to 


consult the Blumenberg Press on 





Catalogue Work and Job Printing. 
214-218 William Street, New York. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


sTEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


component 





manufacturers who make all 


ee 
icluding the 


STEINWAY & Sons are the only 


parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (it 


casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL. 


Nos. 107, 109 & Il! East Fourteenth Street. 








CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 





KUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 


ndries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 


New York City. 


d Action Factories, Metal For 


Island City, opposite 120th Street, 


Plano Case an 





Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


(ESTABLISHED 1867,) 


Miss CLARA BAUR, 


A Thorough Musical Education after the niet a _— — omnia tories, 


» ana ty, as we 


BRANCHES TAUGHT. _,Studen . 
any t e 
tt "iy ret the School ‘Tear = Sammer ion, 


Directress. 








Pianoforte 
Organ, Vio 
t 


also Mo le rn Lang 
‘Misa CL. ‘RA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence Streets 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Stu Gents are prepared for 
and Col leges. in Church Che 
Concert or Oratorio 


CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 


BERLIN, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 

DIRECTORS : Ph. Scharwenka, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt 
ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Karl Klindworth 
_PRESCIPAL TEAC HERS: Miss Lina Beck, Mrs. H. Galf ) H. G is t (Voeal Art); K 

Ss enka, Dr. Jed n W Leiph« \ terger, Mayer-Mahr, Vianna da Motte, Miss I 

irw ka (Violin); Liidemar Sandov 

ry); e (Organ); Lessman (Piano Peda 
Cc HOR Ss "Sc sHOOL, 





Piano) ; Fior an a. Mar Griinberg 
"¢ elle); 5S 1, Pretzel (The 
ORCHESTRA Se 'HOOL EMINARY, 
1 ns can be m le m 4 to 6. 
1 the directors 
I he finish for con 
m 120 marks ( $30.00) up to 450 marks ($115.00) annt 


Royal rer Of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 
DRESDEN, GERMANY. 


Thirty-cighth year 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among whom 
for Theoretical branches are Felix Drdseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for Pian« 
Prof. Déring, Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Ré¢ appoldi-Kahrer, Prof Schmole Sher- 
wood, Tyson-Wolf, Mus. Doe » &c.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist, Fahrman, Music Director Hdpner, 
Organist Janssen ; for String and Wind Instruments, the most pror minent members of the Royal Court 
Orchestra, at the head of whom are Concertmaster Prof Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. Grutz- 
macher; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Friul. von Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Ag], Orgeni 
Ronnuberger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichberger, Court Actor Senff-Georgi, &c. Edu- 
cation from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal admission times, 
beginning of April and beginning of September. Admission granted also at other times. Prospectus 
and full list of teachers at the offices of THE MUSICAL COURIER and through 

Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Director. 


€ : ice, 








Established 1846. 


C.G. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, Germany, 
Music Eugraving and 
Printing, 
Lithography and 
+> _— Typography, 


Music 


timates of 


Begs to invite Houses 
to apply for Es 
Mant 
and printed. Most 


be engraved 
I erfect and 
liberal 


iscripts to 


quickest execution ; 
conditions. 


LARGEST HOUSE for MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING 


Specimens of Printing Title Samples and Price List free on application. 


WEBER 
PIANOS. 


The 
the 


distinguishing characteristic of 


WEBER PIANO 1s its 


Sympathetic Tone; 


that is because it 1S constructed from 


the J/usician's Stand pornt. 


WAREROOMS :_——— 
Fifth Avenue, cor. 16th Street, New York. 
258-260 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


511 Wood Street, Pittsburg. 
Masonic Temple, Denver. 





f Wie.at,. Founded 1850. 
The Stern Conservatory of Music. “~~ 
Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 20 pt emg ee BERLIN, S. Ww. 
INS 4 Deve ‘ ( RA 
os ce we yt boat ey ORCHESTR, ~ bra ae F. ’ 
SEMINA ARY Special Training 
VIOLIN S( HOOL 
Principals—Fr Prof. SELMA NICK ASS-k 


P 
i FRIEDRIC H GER} SHEIM Re 
Tt i 


MENTARY 


s H Fr 
f Fri EDR GER YSHEIM, A 
TAUBER W Pr or 

r (Orwar Prof. GUSTA 

% HEKKING Ce 

Annually. 


From 125 Marks ($30) up to soo [Marks (‘$125 


Charges: 


ROYAL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
At SONDERSHAUSEN (THURINGIA, GERMANY 


Vocal and Operatic 5S 
Theory and Cond 
calling of 
pupil 


‘rom the 


ot 


Director; Court Conductor Prof. Schroeder. 


i 7. . 99 oO”, 
‘(Phe ‘6 Kternberg ys) chee! 


PHILADELPHIA, 


1720 Chestnut Street. 





usIC, 


Miss MARY ROLLINS MURPHY, ONSTAN 


BUSINESS MANAGER. 
SESSI 


EDUCATION IN ALL. BRANCHES. — 


-— COMPLETE MUSICAL. 


ATED CATALOGUE 


Menti 


n this Paper 








MUSIC 


ENGRAVING and 
PRINTING. 


oe WwW 


F.M.GEIDEL, 


Leipzig, Germany. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, 


AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 











